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“ WERE I appointed to the com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet,” said 
a friend of mine to me some years 
ago—he wasn’t a sailor—‘I should 
endeavour to do my duty to the 
satisfaction of my superiors, in 
that responsible position ; or were 
I offered the bishopric of London” 
—he wasn’t a parson—“I should 
wend my way cheerfully and hope- 
fully to Fulham or St James’s 
Square; but I would not under- 
take the breaking of a retriever 
for the contents of the Bank of 
England.” This gentleman’s ex- 
periences had been unfortunate. 
I shot with him for many years, 
and never saw him with a well- 
broken dog or a capable keeper. 
He spoke strongly—I hope to 
prove to my readers too strongly ; 


but we must first define what a 
retriever is. With me it means 
solely and entirely the creation of 
a few years back — say five-and- 
twenty or thirty—the fashionable 
flat-coated breed, what might be 
appropriately called the Shirley 
race,! now brought to such perfec- 
tion by Colonel Cornwall Legh, 
Mr Shuter, and others.2 No one 
can deny that cross-bred dogs, and 
even mongrels of low degree, are 
often marvellously intelligent and 
clever ; but they are uncertain in 
temper and infinitely more diffi- 
cult to break than those of blue 
blood. A strong prejudice, I am 
well aware, exists, or I think I 
may say used to exist, among 
sportsmen against this fashionable 
breed, and the reason is not far to 





1 MrS. E. Shirley, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 

2 T have little or no experience of the curly-coated breed ; but I am confident 
that for one admirer of that species there are twenty of this. 

3 The reason-why such dogs appear abnormally clever is ‘that they are con- 
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seek. Until quite recently the 
best specimens one saw exhibited 
were found on inquiry never to 
have been broken. They were 
simply bred for show, and were 
moreover brought into the ring 
nearly as fat as a “Devon” or 
“Hereford” at Christmas - time. 
In the eyes of a man who keeps 
dogs to shoot over they were fit 
for nothing, not even to breed 
from. A sportsman likes to breed 
from dogs he has shot over, that 
he has seen at work, that he has 
spent many a happy day with. 
He and his keeper alike, if he be 
of the right sort, are pleased to 
watch a young one coming on. 
“ He’s as good as his father,” or, 
‘He'll beat the old dog yet,” they 
say one to the other. Nothing 
can be more pleasant, nothing 
more natural. Yet notwithstand- 
ing all this, notwithstanding the 
care most people take to buy pups 
of “good working parents,” it is 
the blood that tells; and I never 
would hesitate for one moment to 
breed from a dog or bitch, or from 
a dog and bitch—provided they 
are of high degree—that had never 
seen a hillside or a cornfield, but 
had spent a miserable unprofitable 
existence eating ‘‘Spratt’s patent ” 
on the show-bench, ignorant alike 
of heather and stubble. The cele- 
brated ‘ Moonstone” was never 
broken, his sister “Thoughtful” 
was similarly neglected—children 
and grandchildren of hers I have 
broken myself, tractable, persever- 
ing, and dashing retrievers. I 
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have bred from “ Wiseacre,” 
“Darenth,” “ Taut,” and “ Heed. 
ful.” The first named, Mr Shir. 
ley’s beautiful dog, is a splendid 
worker ; so, I am informed, are 
“Darenth” and “Taut.” ‘ Heed- 
ful,” on the other hand, is no use in 
the field, being, if all tales are true, 
“gun-shy” ; but his pups have in 
no single particular shown a dis- 
inclination for work, or inaptitude 
to learn. On the contrary they 
have—notably in two cases—re- 
quired little or no breaking, and 
have soon made a name for them- 
selves. Another objection I have 
heard urged against the breed is 
that they are occasionally timid, 
or, as keepers term it, “soft,” a 
fatal defect in the eyes of these 
functionaries, who—a good many 
of them at any rate—are fond of 
something to hammer. Some 
years ago, in conversation with 
one of the cloth—a good keeper, 
too, and as keepers go a humane 
one—when shooting in the south 
of Scotland, I explained to him 
the difficulty I had had with a 
bitch, whose working he much ad- 
mired, from her extreme timidity, 
and told him several anecdotes in 
proof of what I said. He listened 
most becomingly, but I am under 
the impression he didn’t believe 
one-half of what I told him. Be 
that as it may, he wound up the 
conversation by observing most 
emphatically, ‘‘ Weel, me an’ you 
differs on that pint. I would 
reyther at ony time tak it oot 
as pit it in,” which, being ren- 





stantly with their masters. 


master’s cottage, and gets to know nearly every word he says. 


A poacher’s dog does not live in a kennel, but in his 


It is the same 


with shepherds’ dogs, about whose extraordinary sagacity innumerable anecdotes 
are told. When the “‘ runkled breeks, a’ spiled wi’ lying by for weeks,” are pro- 


duced, the dog knows ‘“‘ the day that this is,” and, unless the cottage is in a pas- 
toral district where collies and Christians worship together, does not take the 
trouble to raise his head from the hearthstone when his master opens the door 


and leaves for the kirk. 
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dered into English, meant that he 
would rather flog a fault out of a 
headstrong dog than have the 
trouble of humouring and encour- 
aging a timid one,—a true keeper, 
who spoke according to his lights ! 
Both sorts of dogs, the headstrong 
and the timid—what this gentle- 
man preferred, and what he did 
not—can be easily broken if you 
begin them at the right time, and 
use them the right way. 

A perfect retriever, full of dash 
and a quick worker, a dog that 
goes out at a gallop and comes 
back at a gallop, keen and perse- 
vering, and absolutely steady at 
heel till told to go, is worth quite 
fifty guineas. How few change 
hands at such a figure, and how 
seldom one meets with such an 
animal! Are, then, retrievers al- 
most impossible to break? I say 
emphatically, No. Retrievers are 
singularly docile and _ tractable, 
easy to teach and eager for in- 
struction, and the reason one meets 
with so few good ones and so many 
bad, is simply that their prelimi- 
nary education—that education, I 
mean, which should begin when 
the dog is very young—has been 
to all intents and purposes absol- 
utely neglected. 

In the early days of the Volun- 
teer movement, now over thirty 
years ago, crack rifle-shots began 
to crop up all over the country. 
Grocers’ apprentices, bank clerks, 
and men of all trades and profes- 
sions, all were fired with enthusi- 
asm ; most paid diligent attention 
to their instructors, and many 
came to the front; and I have 
heard it said—I believe with a 
considerable amount of truth— 
that a “coming man” could be 
picked out before ever he had fired 
his rifle—that is, that a capable 
instructor could decide, by the ap- 
titude of the pupil and his steadi- 
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ness at drill, who was likely to 
make a good shot and who was 
not. So it is, and more so, with 
a retriever. A capable breaker 
ought to be able to decide how a 
young dog will turn out, and diag- 
nose his future long before he has 
eseen a bird fall on the heather or 
the stubble. But the vast majority 
of keepers do not recognise this. 
They seem to think little or 
nothing can be done till the shoot- 
ing season comes round. Then, 
when ‘the Twelfth ” does arrive, 
they have other duties to perform. 
Gentlemen want shooting, not dog- 
breaking, and when they see head- 
strong dogs running in, and timid 
ones running home, they not un- 
naturally lose their temper. Still, 
few blame the keeper. It is “‘that 
brute of adog.” ‘ How did that 
young dog turn out ?” I have asked 
I am afraid to say how often. 
“ Well, sir, the family was only at 
the Lodge for six weeks last year, 
and the weather was so bad that 
there wasn’t much shooting ;” or, 
‘The season was the very worst for 
partridges I ever remember ; there 
was scarcely a bird in the country,” 
were the sort of answers I used to 
receive: in fact, the most valuable 
time in the dog’s life had been 
completely wasted, whilst puppies — 
of the same litter that I had 
kept myself, and that I had had 
under instruction at most two days 
a-week, were already capital 
workers. That some keepers can 
break dogs, and break them well, I 
do not deny ; but 95 per cent—I 
honestly believe I am within the 
mark when I say so—break them 
on totally erroneous principles. 
They take months to accomplish 
what may be done in days, and 
although they eventually reach the 
goal, it is by a most circuitous 
route, beset with difficulties of 
their own creation, the outcome of 
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either laziness or ignorance, or of 
both combined. Mr Bevan in his 
excellent work says that if broken 
too quickly, a retriever is sure to 
be wanting in perseverance. The 
question is, What is too quickly ? 
In my opinion, a puppy thoroughly 
well grounded and properly handled 
—say from the age of seven or 
eight months—should prove of use 
and do some fair work the very 
first day he is shot over, and be 
brought gradually to something 
like perfection at the end of his 
first season. This is not too much 
to expect.' To attempt, on the 
other hand, to bring a young dog 
on fast by at once showing him 
a lot of shooting; to take him, 
absolutely devoid of proper ground- 
ing, as a friend of mine did to a 
very big drive where hundreds of 
grouse were killed, and tie him 
up in a butt, that he might get 
“a good doing his first day,” is 
about as great a mistake as one 
could make—in fact, a more 
unwise course could scarcely be 
followed. To think that this would 
steady him or teach him anything 
is absurd. He is unduly excited, 
and unduly restrained ; and you 
are more apt to break his heart 
than anything else by such treat- 
ment. Far better take him out 
alone and shoot two or three birds 
over him. [First lessons should 
never be long, and young dogs 
should never be kept at work more 
than an hour or two at a stretch. 
Even if he has been well grounded 
and is ready for work, giving him 
a “good doing” is a fatal error. 
As he gets tired, so he gets care- 
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less, drops his birds, lays them 
down, and rolls on them, or com- 
mits some other fault. If he waits 
till told to go, seeks for, and 
fetches back at once even a brace 
of birds, he has had a capital 
lesson, and earned his dinner, 
Hunting men who indulge in the 
luxury of a second horse are 
accustomed to send “the young 
one” home early—a most sensible 
plan to follow. The same tactics 
should be pursued with young 
retrievers. Have two out, or 
four if you have them —not all 
at once, it is needless to say; 
but if you have enough shoot- 
ing, let your men meet you with 
a fresh dog every hour or two. 
A long day, as I have just said, 
tires a young dog, and makes 
him careless: a short lesson im- 
proves him, and makes him keener 
for another; moreover, all your 
dogs get regular exercise and con- 
tinuous instruction. How much 
better that than to tire a dog out 
and leave him fretting in his 
kennel for two or three days 
afterwards—for, tired though he 
be, he still will fret! Besides, you 
cannot cram all your instruction 
into a dog, any more than you can 
into a human being, at once; and 
it stands to reason that your pupil 
will learn infinitely more by having 
five brace of birds shot over him 
every day for six days, than thirty 
brace in one day. 

Any lesson inculcating obedience 
and self-control is always useful ; 
and before a retriever’s education 
— properly so-called — begins, he 
should be taught to lie down when 





1 Apropos of this, when shooting in Buckinghamshire not long ago, I was ex- 
plaining to my host that the dog I had with me had never been out before. 
Shortly thereafter, a very old lame beater hobbled up to me, and asked me if he 


had heard aright. 


** Yes, my man,” I said, ‘* this is his first day.” 


He looked 


at me very steadily, shook his venerable head mournfully, and hobbled off again, 
doubtless saying to himself, ‘‘ Well, he’s a respectable-looking man, but Lord, 


what a liar!” 
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you hold up your hand or say 
“down,” and remain lying while 

ou walk or run away from him 
till you beckon him up by a wave 
of yourarm. Two or three lessons 
of ten minutes each will teach him 
to lie down. Put him in position, 
and check him when he offers to 
get up, praise him when he is still, 
gradually increase the distance you 
walk from him, go out of his sight, 
come back and reward him when 
you find him in his place. Should 
he follow without leave, chide him, 
take him back, put him down again 
firmly, and caution him. Do not 
keep him in position too long at 
first, and above all things never 
make him lie down when he gallops 
back to you.! A dog should bound 
back to his master with his head 
as high as he can carry it—as he 
ought to have it when retrieving 
“to hand.” Dogs are always in a 
great state of excitement when let 
out in the morning, and the more 
dogs you have the greater the 
excitement. If you make them 
all lie down while you talk to 
your keeper or put off the time in 
any other way for a couple of 
minutes, walk away slowly for 
fifty yards, beckon them up, in- 
stantly checking them and making 
them “come back” when they get 
in front,—it is an excellent lesson 
to begin the day with. Needless 
to say, a young dog should be 
taught to swim and enter the 


water freely, or he may be found 
wanting when you wish him to 
fetch a bird from loch or river. 
He should not be thrown in, and 
if the weather is cold he should be 
well dried before being put back 
in his kennel. Throw a piece of 
biscuit into the water close to him 
at first; then from shallow water 
into deeper, and he will find him- 
self off his legs and swimming 
before he knows where he is. A 
retriever should be an “all-round ” 
dog in the widest acceptation of 
the term. He should behave him- 
self like a gentleman in the house, 
he should enter a dogcart, boat, 
train, or motor-car with equa- 
nimity ; he should run in couples, 
answer to whistle, enter his kennel 
instantly when told, and do many 
other things of more or less im- 
portance, which the exercise of a 
little patience and common-sense 
will teach him ; and not the least 
useful lesson he can learn is to 
look on sheep without excitement, 
even when they suddenly take 
fright and bolt in all directions, 
this part of his education being 
perfected by taking him into an 
enclosure in the lambing season. 
You need not, when you do so, be 
the least solicitous for the safety 
of the lambs. It is your dog you 
must take care of; for should he 
show an inclination either for lamb 
or mutton, the ewes will soon 
settle the question, and establish 





1 T recollect on one occasion being out with three puppies, teaching them the 
art of lying down. ‘The lesson was being given in a park, and I had with me an 
old favourite to set a good example and make things easier. I had just succeeded 
in inducing all four to lie down and remain quiet, when an invalid lady came 
suddenly in sight from behind a clump of trees about a hundred yards distant. 
In an instant the dogs were on their legs—-I had not time to realise how many 
—and were off in her direction, barking furiously. Fearing she might be 
frightened, I made after them as hard as I could, calling on them to come back. 
Although a little boisterous, they were very friendly, and when I got up, blowing 
like a grampus, the only thing she said was, “‘Oh! do look at that dog.” 
Turning round, there I saw the old one lying where I had told him to lie. 
Notwithstanding three dogs and his master bolting incontinently, he had not 


moved one yard. 
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a funk which, in nine cases out of 
ten, is permanent.' How to make 
him come to heel or to his proper 
place is treated of later on ; and how 
to handle him so as to put him at 
once beyond the possibility of being 
“gun-shy ” is of vital importance. 

A gun-shy dog, it goes without 
saying, is useless to a sportsman. 
The very mention of the word 
carries consternation with it. The 
wretched animal proved to be 
suffering from this vice, or disease, 
or whatever you please to call it, 
is straightway doomed to destruc- 
tion ; and were he the handsomest 
and best-tempered dog in the ken- 
nel, the sentence is ruthlessly 
carried out without loss of time; 
and so apprehensive are the pur- 
chasing public of being “let in,” 
that advertisements akin to the 
following, which appeared in the 
‘Field’ quite recently, are occasion- 
ally met with. Condensed it runs 
as follows: “ Messrs Warner, 
Sheppard, & Wade -will sell 
‘ Bang,’ ‘ Rex,’ ‘ Don,’” &c., naming 
seven pointers. ‘All are steady 
and reliable dogs, and have been 
heavily shot over. ‘ Box,’ a first- 
rate no-slip retriever. All above 
are warranted not gun-shy.” What 
would be thought, I wonder, of an 
advertisement describing a hunter 
as ‘a very fine fencer and tem- 
perate, suitable for an elderly 
gentleman, has been broken.” Yet 
the latter advertisement is no more 
ridiculous than the former. How 
dogs that are afraid of the gun can 
be described as heavily shot over 
and perfect no-slip retrievers passes 
my comprehension. If the adver- 
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tisement means anything, it meang 
presumably to satisfy those who 
look upon the failing as some 
hereditary taint latent in the 
canine race2—a taint of a most 
mysterious nature, ready to break 
out with complications at any 
time, like the influenza, and con- 
clude that “ Rab and his friends” 
—I mean Bang, Rex, and Co.— 
having had many attacks, have 
outgrown the disease, and are not 
likely to have any more. ‘“Shir- 
ley’s dogs often turn out gun-shy,” 
said a friend to me when we were 
one day conversing on things 
canine. Now, no dogs “turn 
out” gun-shy, whether they be- 
long to Mr Shirley or to any one 
else; they are made gun-shy by 
the ignorance and imbecility of 
the keeper or breaker to whom 
they are intrusted for their edu- 
cation. A gun-shy dog is simply 
a timid dog mismanaged in break- 
ing. The same dog would almost 
to a certainty be a whip-shy dog, 
or an umbrella-suddenly-opened-in- 
his-face-shy dog, to make rather a 
long adjective of it. Say that 
two or three puppies were playing 
in a farmyard, and a pack of 
hounds came suddenly through, 
the servants cracking their whips 
after the stragglers like pistol- 
shots, what would the puppies do! 
Bolt, every man of them—one to 
the stable, another to the byre, 
another among the ducks and 
geese. One, however, it might 
be, would stand his ground longer 
than the rest. Say, on the other 
hand, that the hounds were pass- 
ing some fields away, with the 





1 Goad, I wudna wonder if he’s rinnin’ the sheep,” I once overheard a 


Lowland keeper remark, whose dog 


had unaccountably disappeared ; and 


‘“‘rinnin’” them he was with a vengeance, being about three-quarters of a mile 


away with a lot of ‘‘Cheviots” in front of him ; and this man had had the dog under 
his charge from puppyhood in a country where there was little else than sheep! 
2 When I advertised recently two puppies for sale, six weeks old, an individual 


wrote to ask if I would guarantee them not gun-shy ! 
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same pistol-shots going off, what 
would the puppies do then? cock 
their ears all of them and trot a 
little nearer, led by the most 
courageous, to hear what the com- 
motion was. Dogs and human 
beings are in nowise different from 
one another in some important 
particulars. Some are constitu- 
tionally bold, others timid, and 
the more timid a dog is, the greater 
the distance should be between him 
and the gun when he hears it for 
the first time, and when you pro- 
pose to accustom him to the sound 
of it. If keepers appreciated this 
axiom, and would take a little 
trouble, a gun-shy dog would be 
a rara avis indeed; and J am 
bold enough to say that any dog 
can be put beyond the possibility 
of becoming gun-shy in half-a-dozen 
lessons of ten minutes each. Some 
keepers take a considerable amount 
of trouble in teaching their dogs 
to fetch and carry; but it never 
enters into their calculations that 
a puppy may fail in the most 
important particular, or that it 
is in their power to avert what 
possibly may happen on the 
twelfth of August, or the first 
of September. A young and 
rather timid dog is taken out, 
generally on a cord; a right and 
left, perhaps from more than one 
gun, is suddenly fired nearly over 
his back. The noise frightens 
him, the restraint of the cord 
makes matters worse, and he is 
thoroughly cowed. ‘Damn the 
brute, he’s gun-shy,” says some 
intelligent sportsman; ‘shoot 
him.” “So he is,” says Donald. 
“That is a peety ; the very puppy 
the maister picket oot for hissel’ 
—the best-looking o’ the lot.” 
Neither he nor his master, when 
he draws him aside that evening 
and tells him with bated breath 
the result of the puppy’s first day, 
has the slightest idea that any one 
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has been wanting in his duty. It 
is a dispensation of Providence— 
the puppy has “turned out” gun- 
shy, and the beautiful young dog’s 
first day is also his last. 

Let us look now at the method 
adopted by those conversant with 
the “ disease,” to secure immunity 
from it. A writer in the ‘ Field’ 
who signs his name, and is evi- 
dently a sportsman, gravely advo- 
cates the following course of in- 
struction :— 


“ Having taught him this lesson— 
to answer to whistle—take him one 
day on to the lawn, and crack off a 
half-charged cartridge. If he bolts 
off to his kennel, try the whistle. 
Probably no effect: then simply 
follow him and chain him up whilst 
comforting his shattered nerves. If 
your pup Is shy the first shot, try him 
again shortly, making much of him: 
he will soon come to.” 


I have read many recipes, but 
this fairly beats all. A surer way 
of ruining your dog could not be 
devised. You are simply recom- 
mended in cold blood to create 
the disease and then give yourself 
the task of curing it. If the 
puppy’s nerves are “shattered,” 
the harm is done, and he will fear 
the second discharge more than 
the first. You have now got a 
gun-shy dog, and though you may 
cure him, it will only be by the ex- 
penditure of an enormous amount 
of patience and perseverance, 

Some keepers are in the habit 
of firing a pistol before feeding- 
time, the meaning of this manceuvre 
being that the dogs may associate 
the sound with something pleas- 
ant, and in longing for their food, 
long for the noise that invariably 
announces it. The idea is not a 
particularly original one, and the 
success or otherwise of the system 
depends on the size of the pistol 
and the disposition of the dog. A 
large pistol would undoubtedly 
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frighten a timid dog ; a pistol toy 
might not. Perhaps keepers with 
many dogs under their charge lay 
in a stock of the weapons in 
question, from the old-fashioned 
“horse” to the modern “ Derin- 
ger,” to suit their patients. But 
why, I would ask, run the risk at 
all? Why fire a pistol, large or 
small, near a young dog till you 
know he will not be afraid of it? 
T have said, and I repeat, that any 
puppy can be put beyond the 
possibility of being gun-shy in 
half-a-dozen short lessons. Gun- 
shyness in a dog is no more heredi- 
tary than train-shyness in a horse. 
The gun-shy dog and the train-shy 
horse have been made so by mis- 
management. Both can be cured, 
and can be made in time to look 
on their pet aversions, the gun 
and the train, with equanimity— 
nay, more, in the case of the dog 
with affection ; but, take my advice, 
educate the animals in question 
properly: you will find it very much 
easier than curing them when spoilt. 
If you have a pair of young horses 
that have never seen a train, to 
put them in the family barouche, 
containing the wife of your bosom, 
drive them to a level-crossing, and 
after fastening them to the gates, 
wait contentedly for the approach 
of the “ Flying Scotsman,” would 
be — putting it mildly — injudi- 
cious. Instead of adopting this 
plan, you halt your horses on the 
approach of a train at some con- 
siderable distance from the line, 
and if they are not frightened, 
take them a little nearer on the 
next opportunity ; or—what is far 
better—you turn them out when 
still young into a field by the side 
of the railway, and leave them ab- 
solutely free and unfettered to 
gallop away as far as they like 
when they hear the engine coming. 
The very fact of their being free 
robs the situation of half its terrors, 
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the gallop gets shorter day by day, 
and before very long they take 
little or no notice of its approach, 
Pursue the same tactics with your 
dog when accustoming him to the 
gun. The modus operandi—simple 
enough in all conscience—should 
be as follows. Take him into a 
courtyard with a gate to it, or into 
a field behind a wire fence, or into 
any enclosed space where he can 
see what is going on outside. Do 
not restrain him by a cord or 
chain. Leave him free to run 
about or retreat should he feel so 
inclined. Send your keeper a long 
way off—say 150 yards (the more 
timid the dog, remember the 
greater should be the distance)— 
make him fire a shot, watch the 
dog, and you will at once see how 
much nearer—if at all—the shot 
should be fired next time. After 
a few shots he will probably be 
eager to get up to the gun, more 
especially if you make the day a 
pleasant one and give him some- 
thing to look for. All this seems 
much ado about nothing, and 
keepers are above taking trouble of 
this sort, but if you have a valu- 
able dog he is worth making sure 
of. I have two bitches just now, 
beautiful workers, very keen, and 
very fond of the gun. Both, I am 
confident, would have been made 
gun-shy had I not been careful 
with them. You must judge by 
the disposition of the dog how 
much care is necessary : never risk 
a shot close by at first, however 
bold the puppy seems; for re- 
member once the harm is done it 
can’t be undone save at a vast 
expenditure of time and patience. 

When I began breaking retrievers 
many years ago, I had a wonder- 
fully reliable old dog, and the 
method I adopted when com- 
mencing a puppy’s education was 
to couple the recruit and the 
veteran together. The old one 
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was steady as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar, and nothing would induce 
him to go till told, and when the 
young one forgot himself and sprang 
forward, I could instantly get hold 
of him, check him, correct him, 
and give him his head again. I 
proke dogs fairly well in this way, 
but it is not the right way: 
besides, if you haven’t the reliable 
old dog, you are ruined—horse, 
foot, and artillery ; for to couple a 
young one to one on which you 
cannot rely is to spoil both: more- 
over, one man one dog may pos- 
sibly be in the programme “ when 
we come in again.” The reason 
I took to coupling, as far as I 
recollect, was to endeavour to pre- 
vent a pupil constantly straining 
onacord, I had never in those 
days met a thoroughly capable 
breaker. I had seen dogs taken 
out season after season, constantly 
pulling at their keepers and their 
keepers pulling at them,—for a 
dog is like a horse, the more you 
pull at him the more he pulls at 
you; and by using the-couples I 
hoped to restrain a dog without 
making a puller of him. 

I was, as I have said, fairly 
successful ; but, I repeat, it is not 
the correct way. A thing I detes- 
ted and eschewed altogether was a 
whip: now I am never without 
one, because I have learned how 
to use it. If you see a dog afraid 
of a keeper when he cracks his 
whip, or skulking behind, or 
inclined to bolt, you can have no 
surer proof of the man’s imbecility 
and cruelty. When you call to a 
dog and crack a whip to empha- 
sise your order, he should come 
bounding up to you, not run away 
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from you. ‘Here I am,” he says; 
* T’ve done nothing wrong, and I’m 
not afraid.” He should look on 
the whip—and dogs which have 
been broken by a capable, even- 
tempered, and humane keeper do 
look on it—simply as a deterrent. 
They know when they deserve 
punishment, and they know when 
they don’t; and it is beautiful to 
see a bold and dashing, yet perfectly 
steady, dog with as much confidence 
in his master as his master has in 
him—a dog which, after his educa- 
tion is finished, is never touched 
with the whip from one year’s end 
to the other.1 I have seen men 
flog dogs as you beat carpets— 
cruel and lazy ruffians, who have 
let the time go by during which 
with no correction they might 
have moulded the puppy into 
anything. Not even in the case 
of an old dog is this incessant and 
brutal flogging justifiable. If the 
animal has got to a certain age, 
you may kill him, but you won't 
cure him; and a man of experience 
ought to be able to decide when 
there is a chance of success if you 
persevere, or when education is 
degenerating into cruelty. 

The education — properly so 
called —of a retriever may be 
shortly summed up, and may be 
said to consist of only two lessons. 
Not much to teach him, you will 
say; true, but you must keep him 
at both till he has thoroughly mas- 
tered them. These lessons may 
aptly be subdivided under two 
heads: Steadiness and Retrieving 
before you take him out shooting, 
and Steadiness and Retrieving 
when you have him in the field. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the 





1 T once bought a setter from a man in rather a large way, who had a shooting 


adjoining mine. 


A worse-broken dog I never possessed. After the purchase I 


saw on two occasions dogs of his on the public road in full retreat for home !— 


dogs, I mean, which he had out shooting with him. 


cowed, 


A well-broken dog is never 
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importance of lesson No. 1. On it 
depends the dog’s whole future 
career—whether you are to keep 
him, present him to a friend who 
will give him a home, or endeavour 
to sell him. Inthe latter case, if 
you are an honest man, you will 
have to describe him as “ partly 
broken,” “only wants work,” “will 
make a first-class dog under a good 
keeper,” &c., &c., all of which 
means that the animal has beaten 
you and you want to get quit 
of him. If, on the contrary, you 
are successful with him in his first 
lesson, you will be astonished how 
easily you will teach him his 
second. The very first day you 
have him out—be it on “the 
twelfth” or “the first”—he will 
be all but steady and retrieve his 
birds well, and before another 
month is over his head you will 
have a fairly good retriever. 
Now, how are we to make a dog 
reliable and steady? The first thing 
towards that desirable result is to 
teach him his proper place; and 
that, whether on the Queen’s high- 
way or on the moor, is at your 
heel, or, properly speaking, at 
your left side, with his head in 
line with your thigh, and this posi- 
tion he should never leave without 
permission. He should run when 
you run, stop when you stop, and 
wheel with you to the right or left 
as the case may be. In ‘Training 
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Dogs, and how to make them good 
Companions,’ a recipe for making 
& puppy come to heel is given. It 
is this :— 


“Begin by calling the pup to you 
by saying ‘heel,’ keep him close be- 
hind you for a little while, then pat 
him and say, ‘ hie on,’ giving a forward 
swing of your right arm. Practise 
this persistently, preventing him with 
your stick from going in front of you, 
and calling him up sharply if he lags 
behind. Severe cases may be met by 
leading with a strap, but if possible a 
lead should be dispensed with. Accus- 
tom you. dog to come to heel on your 
waving your right arm backwards.” 


This is dreadfully “happy go 
lucky.” ‘Keep him close behind 
youfor a littlewhile.” “Call him up 
sharply if he lags behind.” If you 
can do all this it is simple enough, 
the battle’s won: but a headstrong 
dog would be all over the place; a 
timid one would probably lie down 
if you called him “sharply”—more 
especially if you are flourishing a 
stick about. 

You will never teach a young 
dog anything, except disobedience, 
by such a course of instruction. 
The dog will not understand, and 
will not know what is expected of 
him. You must at first keep him 
always on the cord, but on no ac- 
count allowing him to pull atit. If 
he lags behind or gets in front, give 
him a reminder by jerking the 





1*¢ Are the poor dogs, then, never to have a run?” I hear some one ask. 
It is of the greatest importance, more especially for young 


certainly they are. 


Most 


dogs, to have a grand gallop every day ; and if you are fortunate enough to have 
a field, they should be turned out for half an hour, or longer if you can manage 


it, to enjoy themselves to their heart’s content. 
To try to enforce discipline is a mistake; and this 


entirely on the ‘free list.” 


During this time they should be 


you should impress on your kennelman, should you be unable to be present your- 


self. 


A dog chasing or being chased by his companions, and tumbling over and 


over in the grass, pays no heed to whistle or word of command, and you should 


not expect him to do so, 


When the hour for exercise is over, assert your 


authority again, watch your opportunity, and call each dog up, put the couples 
on if young ones are unruly, and march them back to their kennels, as the gentle- 
men in variegated suits are marched after work to their cells across the shingle 








at Portland or the dreary waste at Dartmoor. 
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cord, instantly easing your hand 

ain and accompanying the action 
by the words ‘** Come back ”—that 
js, “to your proper place.” Have 
the whip ready in your hand to 
show him you are in earnest: a 
slight crack if your words are not 
attended to, or drawing the lash 
across his forelegs if he threatens 
to be wild, will be quite sufficient. 
When he understands this on a 
cord, keeps his place and does not 
ull at it, free him and try him 
without it; but on no account let 
him leave your heel, immediately 
youdoso. Keep on cautioning him 
by word and deed, put him on the 
cord again, occasionally freeing 
him, and he will soon learn that 
you mean him to remain by you 
under either condition. Many 
young dogs are spoilt by keepers 
in their anxiety to get game. 
Rather than let one bird or even a 
wretched rabbit escape, they will 
slip a dog as if he was a candidate 
for the Waterloo Oup, often, by 
the way, instigated thereto by 
their masters, who, caring for 
nothing but the bag, shout at 
them if there is a moment’s delay. 
Under such circumstances neither 
keeper nor dog has a chance. On 
the other hand, by keeping your 
pupil well in his place, watching a 
bird struggling in the heather, or 
a partridge running, as partridges 
only can run, for a fence, you may, 
it is true, occasionally lose your 
quarry altogether, but you will 
break your dog properly, and you 
will be rewarded in the long-run. 

And now, having taught your 
pupil his proper place, how are we 
to teach him to retrieve? By pur- 
suing the same tactics—beginning 
him on a cord, freeing him after- 
wards. Nearly every one begins 
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this part of a puppy’s education by 
throwing something for him to 
fetch, and they are quite pleased 
if he bounds after it in the most 
perfunctory fashion, won’t come 
near you with it, and finally, after 
you have entreated and retreated, 
throws it down under the impres- 
sion that, notwithstanding all the 
trouble he has taken, you are 
rather displeased with him. The 
verdict of most keepers under such 
circumstances would be, “It’s no’ 
that bad for the first time.” Now, 
it is as bad as bad can be. The 
dog has committed two faults, 
which, unless promptly eradicated, 
will cause you an endless amount 
of trouble. He has gone from 
your heel without waiting for leave, 
and he has failed in bringing the 
object “to hand”—that is, right 
up to you in his mouth, and keep- 
ing it there till you take it from 
him. A puppy, of course, is far 
more eager to go after a ball! when 
he sees it rolling away, or anything 
else when flung away, than when 
he is checked for a couple of 
minutes, Then he is discouraged, 
and in most instances seems to 
forget all about it. By adopting 
the following method, however, 
you will soon get him to take an 
interest in his work, and he will 
learn nothing he has to unlearn. 
Put the pupil on the cord, and the 
object you decide on using in his 
mouth. He will in most cases be 
only too eager to take it from you, 
If he should hesitate, a little per- 
suasion is all that is required. 
Keep him in his place exactly as 
you have been in the habit of doing 
before you asked him to carry any- 
thing. Take the object from him 
and give it him back. Should he 
drop it, replace it in his mouth, 





1 A ball is a bad thing to use; they are apt to drop it, it runs away from them, 
and they take to playing with it. Something 10 or 12 inches long, and covered 


with cloth or leather, is much better. 
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always putting your hand under 
the jaw and keeping it there, 
telling him to “hold it.” Make 
him wheel and turn with you as 
before, your great aim being to 
see that he carries the thing pro- 
perly, comes right up to you when 
you tell him to ‘come on with it” 
or “fetch it,” and holds it till you 
tell him to “give it up.”! The 
lesson should on no account be 
prolonged beyond a few minutes, 
and the puppy should not be re- 
warded till he carries the object 
back to the house, or to his kennel, 
as the case may be ; for he should 
be made to do this, teaching him 
that what he retrieves is of value 
(Bevan) and is never thrown away. 
The lesson may be varied later on 
by throwing the object into thick 
grass or any sort of cover, which 
will make the puppy put down 
his head and use his nose, or over 
a fence to see that he holds to it 
under more difficult surroundings ; 
but your main object at this stage, 
as I have just said, is to see that 
he retrieves quickly and cleanly, 
and always “to hand.” 

I generally finish this part of 
a puppy’s education by making 
him retrieve a rabbit or two. It 
enlarges his ideas, and gives him a 
foretaste of what is to come. Ac- 
custom him to carry it first, then 
drag it across a field for a con- 
siderable distance, and let him 
find it by means of his nose, 
A rabbit is the best thing to use, 
for several reasons: you cannot 
get a partridge or pheasant at any 
time of the year; but the bunny, 
like the poor, is always with us, 
and he is particularly odoriferous, 
which is encouraging to a young 


dog. Moreover, even if you can 
get it, a bird looks rather mean 
and dishevelled after rough treat- 
ment; but rabbits may be re- 
trieved by two or three dogs, and 
dragged through hedges and across 
ditches with impunity. As Tate 
Sullivan said of the “ould fami- 
lies,” they ‘‘ keep their looks to the 
last.” 

Whenever the dog gets to where 
you know the rabbit is, call to him 
or whistle instantly. Do not let 
him linger if you can help it. 
‘* Why, you don’t give him time to 
pick the beast up,” said a friend 
to me when we were watching a 
trial together. ‘‘ No dog of mine, 
if he gets up to his prey, will 
come back without it,” was my 
reply, and back came the dog at a 
gallop. Many sportsmen — and 
good sportsmen too—will not let 
their retrievers carry ground-game 
till they are in their second or 
third season, believing that it 
makes them wild and inclined to 
chase. This I never could under- 
stand. If you have confidence in 
yourself, the more temptation you 
put in the way of a young dog the 
better, and hares and rabbits are 
the very things you require to 
steady him. I am convinced that 
Henry Michie,” if you put him on 
his mettle, and he had to work 
against time, would take a dog, 
without a cord, among any num- 
ber of the quadrupeds in question 
in three weeks after the animal had 
been intrusted to him. I mean, of 
course, if it had not been handled— 
and spoilt—by some one previously. 

Your pupil is now, let us sup- 
pose, perfect in this part of his 
education. He stays at heel with- 





1 It is useful to increase the length of 


the cord and give him more freedom, 


and eventually, of course, to dispense with it altogether. 
2 For fourteen years in the employ of Mr Lloyd Price, and incomparably the 
best breaker and the most humane I ever saw—master of his work in every 


detail, careful to a fault, and ready with a reason for everything he does. 
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out a slip, retrieves without a fault, 
and does not fear the gun. ‘The 
Twelfth ” has arrived, and you take 
him out on active service. A care- 
less or over-confident man has now 
an excellent opportunity of undo- 
ing in one short half-hour, or very 
much less, the work of many weeks. 
The dog up to date may be nearly 
perfect, but he has never had the 
temptation he will be exposed to 
to-day. He has never seen a covey 
of grouse get up at his feet or a 
hare bound off in front of him. 
He has never heard shot after shot 
fired in rapid succession, or pos- 
sibly been accustomed ‘to any one’s 
company but your own; still I 
repeat that, under a competent 
man, he ought to do well the first 
day. Ignorant breakers are always 
in a hurry to make their pupils 
retrieve, and even should the bird 
fall within 20 yards, and lie ex- 
posed to view, they send them for 
it. Do not fail into this error. 
The use of a retriever, roughly 
speaking, is to find birds that you 
cannot find yourself, and an intel- 
ligent dog will soon understand 
this. Many a time I have walked 
forward to pick up a bird in the 
heather, only to find that it wasn’t 
where I thought it was, Either I 
had marked the place badly or the 
bird had run. ‘“ Where is it, my 
man? I can’t find it,” I would 
say to the dog. ‘Let me try,” he 
would reply with eyes and tail, 
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and off he would bound the minute 
he got leave, understanding the 
whole situation.1 No. Steadiness 
is of more importance, to begin 
with, than retrieving. Of course 
you must put the pupil on a cord 
for the first few lessons. When 
a bird falls walk him up to it, 
cautioning him the whole way ; 
pick it up yourself and put it in 
his mouth, make him follow you 
with it, keeping him in his place 
as of old, and giving him great 
praise when he does well. The 
bird, of course, will be strange to 
him, and he may not take hold at 
first readily, especially if it be 
alive; and feeling he has now got 
hold of something worth carrying, 
he may show reluctance to give it 
up when told: but if you have 
brought him up properly, I will 
undertake to say he will, before he 
has seen a dozen birds shot, receive 
them as readily, carry them as 
well, and give them up as freely 
as he did the article he was accus- 
tomed to in his more boyish days. 
How soon you may dispense with 
the cord and free him depends 
entirely on circumstances. Some 
dogs are much more headstrong 
and excitable than others, and 
must be treated accordingly ; but 
one thing is certain, you can never 
be too careful with a young one. 
If you have more guns out than 
usual, and anticipate more firing, 
or if in cover-shooting you are sent 








1T have a young bitch just now, a very dashing and persevering worker, and 
steady beyond almost anything I have seen in so young adog. When a bird 
falls she is so far from running in that she turns round at once and stands looking 
up in my face asking for permission to go. In that position she will remain as 
long as you like till she gets the word ; then, reversing herself on her own axis, 
she is off like the wind. She has also a beautiful mouth, and used, when ‘‘at 
walk,” to retrieve the ducks incautiously straying from the burn-side, very much 
at first to the indignation, but eventually to the amusement, of the proprietor,— 
and I am almost inclined to think of the ducks. One bird, to my certain know- 
ledge, was retrieved three times, and when released from a somewhat embarrass- 
ing position would give herself a good shake and walk off, ‘‘ no’ a preen the waur,” 
with that graceful gait which is the distinguishing characteristic of this domestic 


fowl. . 
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to a “hot corner,” put him on the 
cord again for a few minutes to 
see how he behaves himself. 
Moreover, you must remember 
that many dogs get keener as they 
get older, and that even in their 
second season they must be care- 
fully watched. 

When a retriever, after a long 
and trying hunt for a dead or 
wounded bird, returns with it 
triumphantly in his mouth, he is 
—or at any rate ought to be— 
made much of and caressed. The 
bird is taken from him and the 
incident is closed. When, on the 
other hand, he fails to find the 
bird, he is uniformly—as far as 
my experience goes—allowed to 
potter away or lag behind as long 
as he pleases. He is then whistled 
up sharply, and heartily damned 
for having kept people waiting, 
and in many instances he may con- 
sider himself fortunate to escape 
with the condemnation only. Now, 
the dog may have done as well, or 
possibly much better, in the latter 
case than in the former. He may 
have hunted honestly for a bird 
supposed to have fallen (some 
men’s birds always do fall, al- 
though they are not always found); 
or the bird may have got up a 
drain, or there may be little or 
no scent. Every hunt, successful 
or unsuccessful, should have a 
definite termination ; and the dog, 
when he has done his best unsuc- 
cessfully, and when he is tiring 
himself out in what appears a 
hopeless effort, should be called 
up, caressed, and told the bird has 
“gone away.” He will very soon 
understand, accept what you say, 
and fall contentedly into his place 
again. 

I have endeavoured —I hope 
successfully—to show how a dog 
begun early, and properly handled, 
can be made a useful retriever. It 
is infinitely more difficult to cure a 
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dog of bad habits, more especially if 
of long standing: still, much may 
be done by bringing some intellect 
to bear on the matter; and if the 
animal is a favourite, and a hand. 
some one, it is at any rate worth 
trying. The dog must simply be 
begun afresh; and patience and 
kindness, coupled with occasional 
correction, will work wonders, 

I have read many recipes for 
curing hard-mouthed dogs. The 
best plan, if you have one, is to 
present him to a friend. Such 
generosity is its own reward, 
There is nothing more provoking 
than to have your birds mangled, 
and a perfect cure is seldom effect- 
ed. When a dog is hard-mouthed 
with ground-game only—I have 
had three or four of the sort—he 
generally, according to my expe- 
rience, improves as he gets older. 
It is certainly unpleasant to see 
a retriever shake a hare or a rabbit 
as a terrier does a rat; but do not 
be discouraged when he so con- 
ducts himself. Get him to come up 
with it as soon as possible, and take 
it from him, and he will in all prob- 
ability outgrow the habit. Should 
he linger on the way, either to 
shake or to play with what he is 
fetching, a man should be sent be- 
yond him with instructions to ap- 
proach him stealthily as if to catch 
him. A whip may in some cases 
be cracked, but not too aggres- 
sively, or the prey will be dropped 
altogether. A dog followed up in 
this fashion will look round sus- 
piciously and make for his master, 
always preferring to give up to 
him what he is carrying rather 
than to any one else. I had a 
young bitch once very hard on 
ground-game ; so hard, indeed, was 
she that on one occasion when I 
was taking a hare from her she 
seized it by the head and smashed 
the bones with a very audible 
crunch. Not one minute after- 
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wards she brought me a winged 
rouse alive without hurting a 
feather, and in fact she never did 
hurt a bird all the time I had her. 

To cure a gun-shy dog is not an 
impossibility, but it requires a great 
amount of tact and patience. I 
got one from a keeper in Sussex 
some years ago, his verdict on her 
being that she was gun-shy, and 
nothing would induce her to re- 
trieve. I am’* quite sure a finer 
specimen of the genus could not 
have been found anywhere. She 
was so timid, poor thing, that her 
mode of progression was uniformly 
on her stomach. I was curious to 
see if anything could be made of 
her, and set myself the task of 
effecting a cure. I easily taught 
her to retrieve—by force of ex- 
ample—and very fond she became 
of her lessons; but she knew a 
gun-case whenever she saw it, and 
the instant I took the weapon out 
and began to put it together she 
bolted. She was, in fact, a typical 
specimen. I took her to Scotland 
with me, and at the end of six 
days—not consecutive, they were 
spread over nearly as many weeks 
—I shot a grouse when she was at 
my heel, sent her for it, and when 
she was hunting shot another right 
over her back, and the only idea 
in her head was to get the birds. 
Force of example again had a 
great deal to do with the cure. I 
let her go entirely free, taking a 
well-broken dog with me. For the 
first day or two she was sometimes 
100 yards behind, but she came 


gradually nearer. When a bird 
fell I encouraged her to retrieve 
it, sending the keeper some dis- 
tance forward with the gun. She 
got keener and keener, and turned 
out an excellent and dashing 
worker. 

The worst fault, perhaps, that a 
retriever can commit is to “run 
in.” The animal puts up birds, 
demoralises other dogs, and leads 
to coarse and profane language. 
The owner is voted a public nuis- 
ance; and when every one is out 
of temper, he can only—like Wel- 
lington at Waterloo— pray for 
the darkness.” A dog that has 
run in persistently, and has reached 
a certain age, is virtually “ past 
praying for.” The idea of steady- 
ing him should be abandoned, and 
he should be constantly on a 
slip. - Still I have seen a good job 
made of one when over three years 
of age by Henry Michie. The 
animal—she is still in my pos- 
session — when fourteen months 
old was a capital worker, and quite 
steady without a slip. I was too 
confident with her, took her to a 
grouse-drive—her first experience 
of driving, or of a “‘ general action ” 
—without even a bit of string in 
my pocket, took the right of the 
line, where not one bird came my 
way, and in less than five minutes 
she was ruined. It is quite pos- 
sible that had I killed a bird or 
two, and she had seen them fall, 
she might have remained quiet; but 
the continuous firing on the left 
and my enforced inaction drove 





1 As recently as three weeks ago, on the 9th of May, a young dog of mine did 
what—as evidence of a perfect mouth—I have never seen surpassed. I had him 
out at exercise with two others in a grass field when I noticed he had something 
in his mouth. What it was I could not at first discover. He rushed off with it 
at full speed, followed by his companions, lay down two or three times, and off 
again—as dogs will do—when they got up to him. Presently, on his coming a 
little nearer, I noticed something like a bird’s head protruding from his jaws, and 
calling him up, I took a young thrush from his mouth perfectly uninjured. 
Notwithstanding the excitement of play and the efforts made by the other dogs 


to catch him, he had carried it perfectly tenderly without ever closing his mouth. 
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her wild. She looked up in my 
face as if to say, ‘“‘If you call this 
sport I don’t,” and bolted out of 
the butt. A wilder dog I never 
saw, and instead of coming back 
to her old form she got worse. I 
gave her up as hopeless, but as she 
was a wonderfully handsome one, 
and took second prize at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, I kept her to breed 
from. Michie, when he came into 
my service, was interested in her, 
but on hearing her history shook 
his head. Still he offered to do 
his best, and knowing that his 
breaking would never degenerate 
into cruelty, I told him to take 
her in hand. He began her at 
the very beginning, but that was 
not sufficient, and he had to take 
to the plan of tying her to a tree 
beside some rabbit-holes, ferreting 
the rabbits out, and shooting them 
in front of her, before she could be 
brought to see the unregenerate 
state she was in. This is more 
effectual and more humane than 
using a spiked collar. The rope 
should be, say, 12 yards long, and 
as the dog should never be allowed 
to get hold of a rabbit during a 
lesson, the holes should be outside 
the length of the rope. A wild 
dog is sure to run in when the 
rabbit bolts: keep cautioning him, 
call to him ‘‘ Come back” when he 
disobeys, and when he is brought 
up pretty sharp—which he will be 
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with a rope of that length—pull 
him instantly back hand over hand, 
giving him some sharp cuts with 
the whip. The severity of the 
punishment will depend on circum- 
stances; but if such treatment 
does not cure him, say, in three 
lessons, take my advice, and let 
him be relegated to a slip for the 
full term of his natural life, In 
this case two lessons were suffi- 
cient. The bitch is now a beauti- 
ful worker, and almost perfectly 
steady. Occasionally she will make 
a bolt forward, but instantly comes 
back when told, and although I 
should certainly not guarantee her 
as a perfectly broken dog, she 
makes few mistakes. 

Her history may serve to show 
what I have always asserted, that 
easy as it is to make a dog it is 
easier to unmake one; that a 
thoroughly capable man—I won- 
der how many there are!—can 
successfully cope with an ap- 
parently hopeless case; and that 
any one who sends a valuable 
retriever ‘‘on trial” to people he 
knows nothing about, may as well 
tie the proverbial millstone about 
the animal’s neck and cast him 
into the sea. I would conclude 
by asserting most emphatically 
that he who spareth the rod loveth 
the dog, and if I can bring the 
British sportsman to this way of 
thinking I have not written in vain. 
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THE REAL MONSIEUR D’ARTAGNAN, 


How many of the million readers 
who have drawn deep draughts of 
delight from ‘ Les Trois Mousque- 
taires’ have suspected that d’Ar- 
tagnan and his inseparable quar- 
tette of friends ever had existence 
except in the fertile brain of the 
author? They might have known 
otherwise, indeed, but for the 
pardonable habit of skipping pre- 
faces to works of fiction, because 
Alexandre Dumas explained frank- 
ly enough in his preface to the 
first edition of the ‘Mousque- 
taires’ how, when he was col- 
lecting material in the Biblio- 
théque royale for his history of 
Louis XIV., he came across the 
‘Mémoires de M. d’Artagnan,’ 
printed at Amsterdam by Pierre 
Rouge, “as was the custom of 
authors of that epoch who desired 
to tell the truth without undergo- 
ing an experience of the Bastille.” 
Dumas by no means sought to 
conceal the source of his inspira- 
tion; on the contrary, he recom- 
mended such of his readers as 
appreciated contemporary portrait- 
ure to get hold of the book for 
themselves. “They will find 
therein,” said he, “ portraits drawn 
by a master-hand; and, although 
most of these sketches are traced 
on barrack doors and tavern walls, 
it is as easy as in the history of 
M. Anguetil to recognise the like- 
ness of Louis XIII., Anne of 
Austria, Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
most of the courtiers of the period.” 
But the ‘Mémoires’ thus un- 
earthed by M. Dumas were prac- 
tically inaccessible to ordinary 
readers. The historian of Louis 
XIV. was allowed to take the 
book home with him and devour it 
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at leisure, with results for which 
lovers of romance of the rapier 
and rosette school can never be 
too grateful; but it might be 
searched for elsewhere in vain, 
Dumas and his generation had 
passed away before the happy 


‘thought occurred to a firm of 


publishers in Paris to issue a new 
edition, 


The first thought that arises 
after perusing this extraordinary 
narrative is one of gratitude for 
having been allowed to read first 
‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’ and 
the continuations, ‘Vingt Ans 
Apres’ and ‘ Le Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne.’ So far from being inferior 
in constant movement and thrill 
to that series of novels, this won- 
derful autobiography, if anything, 
excels them in those respects, 
D’Artagnan, like Edward Gibbon 
and most of those who have left 
memorable memoirs, was turned 
fifty before he began to write 
the strange story of his life, and 
of course one knows not how much 
allowance must be made for the 
proverbial luxuriance of a Gascon’s 
imagination. Still, there is a 
soldierlike simplicity in his style, 
and a philosophic insight into the 
value of things, that convince one 
that the man is neither posing as 
a hero nor seeking to impose on 
his readers. Besides, the seven- 
teenth century was prolific in 
literature of this kind. Saint- 
Simon, Tallemant des Réaux, de 
Gourville, and others cover a good 
deal of the same ground as d’Ar- 
tagnan, who, by the bye, had some 
curious dealings with Bussy-Rab- 
utin, another writer who may be 
3 F 
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cited to check d’ Artagnan’s version 
of passing events. 

Tallemant went out of his way 
to be scandalous, and was too 
wary to commit himself to print. 
He collected all the tittle-tattle of 
boudoirs and backstairs, and, lest 
that should not ‘be sufficiently 
spiced to tickle the taste of his 
readers of both sexes, thrust in 
raw junks of sheer brutality, of 
which indeed there was plenty at 
hand for anybody who chose to 
look for it. Then he circulated 
his manuscript among his eager 
friends, and he had been dead for 
two hundred years before it came 
to light again and was published. 
The impression it leaves on one 
reading it at this day is that ofa 
society in which honour, chivalry, 
public spirit, chastity, or even 
common decency, might be sought 
for in vain except as an eccentri- 
city in either man or woman. 

But the light reflected from 
d’Artagnan’s pages is not so uni- 
formly lurid. It is true that 
there are passages in his own 
career, and in the careers of others, 
of outrageous immorality; de- 
scribed, too, in terms which leave 
very little work for the reader’s 
imagination. But at worst, they 
are only passages; told though 
they be with unblushing audacity, 
they only find a place because they 
actually happened, and they con- 
tribute not a little to the realism 
of the picture. Leave them out, 
and one would not receive a true 
impression of society in Paris 
under Louis XIII. and the Grand 
Monarque—thatincongruous blend 
of piety and profligacy, with hardly 
an attempt to veil the latter and 
po shamefacedness about the 
former. There is an instance of 


this in the chapter wherein d’Ar- 
tagnan describes an incident in the 
siege of Bourbourg. The Spaniards 
’ had made a sortie and were driven 
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back ; d’Artagnan, with five of hig 
comrades in the King’s Musketeers, 
followed so hotly in pursuit that 
they were surrounded by the 
enemy. All five were shot down, 
but d’Artagnan escaped with three 
balls through his clothes and one 
through his hat. ‘‘ Which proves,” 
he piously observes, ‘‘that he is 
well protected whom God protects; 
that one has only to commend him- 
self to God in the morning, and 
fear nothing during the rest of the 
day.” On the very next page 
d’Artagnan begins the minute de- 
scription of “‘une nouvelle bonne 
fortune” which fell to his share 
on his return to Paris. The hus- 
band of the lady was not one to 
suffer blemish to his honour with- 
out revenge. Accordingly, d’Ar- 
tagnan having gone on duty to 
Amiens, the injured gentleman 
hired an assassin (there was never 
any deficiency either in the demand 
for, or the supply of, that article, 
which was technically known as 
un brettewr) to follow him. But 
d’Artagnan’s movements were 
rapid, for the Cardinal Mazarin 
employed him on many missions, 
and it was some weeks before the 
bretteur overtook him in _ the 
trenches before Oourtray. D’Ar- 
tagnan was visiting some friends 
in these trenches, when word was 
brought to him that a soldier, 
severely wounded by a musket- 
shot, desired to speak to him. He 
found the fellow at the point of 
death, who, forasmuch as there 
was no priest at hand to shrive 
him, desired to make a clean breast 
of it to his intended victim. For 
this was none other than the hired 
brettewr. He had followed d’Ar- 
tagnan from place to place for 
weeks, seeking his opportunity, 
which at last he thought he had 
found. when he watched him go 
alone into the trenches. But as 
he lay in wait for d’Artagnan’s 
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return, “the hand of.God struck 
him ” in the shape of a ball from 
the city walls. ‘“ I pardoned him,” 
says d’Artagnan lightly, ‘and 
commended him to God, though I 
scarcely supposed that God would 
ever encumber Himself with 
canaille of that kind.” His own 
offence which had brought him into 
such peril was the undoubtedly 
genteel one of adultery, which no 
gentleman would suppose likely 
to raise more than a temporary 
difficulty between himself and his 
Maker. 

D’Artagnan’s real name was 
Charles de Batz-Castelmore, but 
he took the name of his mother’s 
family. The poverty of his Béarn- 
ais home, his departure therefrom 
to seek his fortunes by the help of 
M. de Tréville, his father’s repeated 
injunctions never to suffer the 
slightest affront to pass unavenged, 
and the events on the journey be- 
tween Blois and Orléans, are all 
set forth in his own narrative, just 
as vividly as in that of Dumas. 
Even the ardour with which, after 
his arrival in Paris, he set to work 
to discover the Unknown who had 
insulted him about his bidet jawne 
at Meung, and the violent way he 
would dash from the room in pur- 
suit of his enemy at the most in- 
congruous moments, are described 
in terms which show that Dumas, 
at least, was not guilty of over- 
loading his canvas. M. de Tréville 
is there also— grave, intrepid, 
loyal, in the midst of a frivolous, 
intriguing, selfish Oourt—Captain- 
Lieutenant of the Mousquetaires, 
the corps in which it is young 
d’Artagnan’s day-dream to be en- 
rolled. But there is one disappoint- 
ment in store for readers of these 
memoirs. Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis—the immortal trio—ap- 
pear, it is true, very early in the 
story: the acquaintance made 
with them by the raw Gascon lad 
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in the ante-room of M. de Tréville 
ripens into intimate friendship, 
and many a time in his early ex- 
perience of Paris-has d’Artagnan 
recourse to the magic cry—“ 
moi, mousquetaires!” But they 
are altogether subsidiary charac- 
ters; they disappear altogether 
after the first few chapters; and 
they were literal brothers—not 
friends sticking closer than brothers 
—which impairs the artistic effect. 
D’Artagnan has to serve many 
years in the Gardes of M. des 
Essarts before he is allowed to don 
the baudrier of a Mousquetaire ; 
and when at last he does so, there 
is no further mention of his three 
friends. 

The fact is that these three 
types —the noble, haughty, un- 
selfish Athos, the swaggering, 
roistering, fearless Porthos, the 
refined, scheming, insincere Aramis 
—are creations of the novelist. 
He has invested them with the 
qualities and made them the heroes 
of adventures assigned by d’Ar- 
tagnan to a number of other real 
characters. Many of these quali- 
ties and adventures must have 
seemed outrageously exaggerated 
to readers of the ‘ Trois Mousquet- 
aires’; but the exaggeration only 
consists in crowding them into the 
personality of three individuals. 
All of them are described in connec- 
tion with various persons in the pro- 
fessedly veracious biography under 
consideration. Take, for example, 
the prodigious and wellnigh in- 
credible drinking powers ascribed 
by Dumas to Athos: hardly more 
credible are those of the Oomte de 
Rantzau as expatiated on by the 
real d’Artagnan. This count—“un 
bon homme de guerre ”—would not 
have had his equal, but for his in- 
tolerance of spells of inactivity. 
At such times he would sit down, 
like Athos, to a deliberate drinking 
bout. It took ten or twelve bottles 
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of champagne to make the least 
effect upon him ; half of that quan- 
tity was as harmless to him as 
“une goutte d’eau dans le mer.” 
Rantzau’s weakness was very 
nearly the ruin of him once, 
Louis XII. and Richelieu had in- 
vested Arras, and Rantzau was in 
command of a most important part 
of the lines, where he had con- 
structed a fort. The Oardinal 
Ferdinand d’Espagne was hovering 
outside, waiting for a favourable 
moment to strike at the besieging 
army. Rantzau, as was his wont 
when on the alert, kept a severe 
check on himself, and was con- 
stantly in the saddle, riding round 
his defences. But there came a 
time when the Spanish Cardinal 
seemed to have abandoned the idea 
of raising the siege. Vigilance 
slackened in the French camp, and 
Rantzau, thinking he might safely 
indulge in a booze, invited the 
chief officers of the regiments in 
his brigade to his quarters for that 
purpose. But the Cardinal’s spies 
were alert: no sooner was the 
company seated at table, than 
word was carried to him of what 
was going to happen. Four hours 
did the Cardinal allow this bon 
homme de guerre to fuddle himself ; 
“il compta que le nombre de 
bouteilles vidées troublerait in- 
failliblement les idées de son 
homme ;” but it was not enough. 
Rantzau staggered to his horse, 
made a stout resistance till rein- 
forced by Chatillon; and the attack 
was repulsed with much slaughter 
on both sides. Rantzau, who had 
already lost an eye at the siege of 
Déle, lost further a leg and part of 
one hand in this camisade. 
Extravagant as the degree to 
which the cut-and-thrust business 
seems to be carried in the romance, 
it is not one whit more so than it 
appears in the matter-of-fact pages 
of M. d’Artagnan himself. Duel- 
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ling, though strictly prohibited by 
the pious Louis XIII. under pain 
of a visit of indefinite length to 
the Bastille, was in full vogue, and 
was all the more sanguinary be- 
cause of the prevalent custom 
which imposed upon seconds the 
duty of fighting beside their prin- 
cipals. The mortal rivalry be. 
tween the King’s Mousquetaires 
and Richelieu’s Gardes, incredible 
as it may seem in the first capital 
of Europe, existed just as Dumas 
has described it; and the famous 
encounter in the Pré-aux-Cleres 
between d’Artagnan and the three 
Mousquetaires on one side, and 
Jussac and three of the Cardinal’s 
men on the other, actually took 
place. 

But the most remarkable feature 
in Dumas’ treatment of his mate- 
rials is that he has carefully ex- 
punged from the original narrative 
all, except one, of those chatowilleux 
incidents which one would have 
expected a French novelist to 
dilate on and expand. ‘Mon 
péché mignon,” explains d’Artag- 
nan frankly enough, “était de 
chérir les dames ;’’ and he is more 
than sufficiently explicit about his 
numerous excursions into that 
field. Dumas has disdained to 
place the interest of his romance 
on that level. If one episode in 
the whole of his series were torn 
out—the chapters about “ Ketty” 
and “milady”—all three novels 
might be put in the hands of any 
English girl. It is told that 
Dumas in after-life expressed 
bitter regret that the said episode 
had not been omitted with the rest 
of like nature; and there is evi- 
dence given by M. E. de Goncourt 
of how greatly Dumas differed in 
taste on these matters from less 
scrupulous French writers. M. de 
Goncourt tells us that he once 
heard Victor Hugo declare that, 
had he not been above filching 
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from other authors, he must have 
yielded to the temptation to appro- 
priate the story of “ Ketty,” “et 
de lui donner une forme d’art.”* 
“Think,” exclaimed Hugo, “ of the 
marvellously human dénotiment, far 
finer than any dénotiment of the 
utmost realism!” It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine to what luxuriance 
these materials might have blos- 
somed under the florid touch of 
Victor Hugo. Neither the fatal 
fleur-de-lys on the frail dame’s 
shoulder, nor her trial and execu- 
tion by the four Mousquetaires, 
has any place in the veritable 
story: they owe their existence to 
Dumas’ imagination. 

One exceedingly unpleasant 
characteristic of the times receives 
no veil in the pages of d’Artagnan. 
It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that it required any apology, 
yet it was one of a nature to taint 
intolerably the whole fabric of 
society. Men of birth and good 
position in the country flocked to 
Paris to make their fortunes, or at 
least to repair those incomes which 
the devastation of their paternal 
estates by incessant warfare had 
caused to disappear. The most 
profitable expedient was to secure 
some post, civil or military, it 
mattered not which, under Govern- 
ment, and to farm it to the best 
advantage. The command of the 
Bastille was intensely coveted, for 
by judicious management the al- 
lowance made to the governor for 
the maintenance of each prisoner 
might well be made to yield a 
handsome surplus : so was the com- 
mand of a fortress or regiment, 
and d’Artagnan was far too good 
a soldier to speak without intense 
indignation of the way some 
officers pilfered their men. He 
expresses a fine scorn, also, for the 
avaricious civilians who filched 
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and levied blackmail with hardly 
an affectation of secrecy. But, 
morbidly sensitive as he was to 
real or fancied affronts to his own 
honour or dignity (‘je n’ai jamais 
passé pour un homme,” he mildly 
puts it, “qui souffrit qu’on lui 
marchat impuniment sur le pied”), 
he felt no scruples in doing what 
was considered perfectly respect- 
able by men of the sword, namely, 
winning the affections—or at least 
the favours—of a mistress, and 
then plundering her purse. No- 
thing can be more sordid or more 
cynical than the details of the 
many liaisons of this nature which 
d’Artagnan formed during his early 
years in Paris. Among the charms 
of the many fair creatures who 
succumbed to him, he seldom fails 
to specify how much each of them 
contributed to his pecuniary needs. 

At the same time, his code pre- 
scribed that however meanly or 
dishonestly money might have been 
come by, it was inconsistent with 
a gentleman’s character to be care- 
ful in spending it. Cardinal 
Richelieu was in office at the be- 
ginning of d’Artagnan’s life in 
Paris ; and it was soon explained 
to the young guardsman what vast 
sums he had appropriated for him- 
self out of the public revenue. 
But d’Artagnan is never tired of 
praising the princely liberality 
with which he spent them. As 
soon as Mazarin succeeded, the 
chronicler changed his tone. The 
invincible avarice of the Italian, 
the astounding expedients to which 
he stooped to get money, only 
equalled by those which he em- 
ployed to avoid spending it—his 
profusion of promises and _per- 
petual want of faith in keeping 
them—form the constant theme 
of d’Artagnan’s complaint. Both 
peace and war offered special op- 
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portunities of peculation, though 
on the whole Mazarin preferred 
war ; because, although in time of 
peace it was not necessary to spend 
so much on the army, and thus he 
was able to save money, war gave 
him the excuse to impose fresh 
taxes and so to receive money. 

The ugliest part of Richelieu’s 
character was his cruelty. When 
he died on 4th December 1642, a 
large number of prisoners, im- 
mured by his orders in the Bas- 
tille, were released by the king. 
Some of these—the Maréchal de 
Bassompierre, for instance, and 
the Comte de Carmain—had lan- 
guished in that odious prison for 
more than ten years, simply be- 
cause in some way or other they 
had been inconvenient or hostile 
when at liberty to the dreaded 
Cardinal ; “‘nor was it probable,” 
says d’Artagnan, “‘ that they would 
ever have seen daylight again had 
Richelieu lived.” 


“For this Cardinal,” he adds, “ was 
not a man to release the prey he had 
once stricken: he delighted to add 
sarcasm to the force he exerted upon 
those whom he took in hand to op- 
press, Madame de Saint-Luc, sister 
of the Maréchal de Bassompierre, 
many times entreated the Cardinal to 
relax the rigour with which he treated 
her brother. He pretended to listen 
to her with sympathy, and then, when 
she explained that her brother was 
suffering from a disease of which no 
one understood the cause, he inquired 
suavely (doucereusement) whether it 
was not possible that this malady did 
not arise from ennui. A _ pleasant 
question on the subject of a man who 
had been wasting for ten years within 
four walls, especially about one who 
had been so high in the world as the 
Maréchal.” 


Nevertheless, Richelieu was as 
widely respected as he was deeply 
feared. For his successor, though 
d’Artagnan served him faithfully, 
he never can find strong enough 
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expressions for his contempt, 
Mazarin was not cruel—‘‘il n’en 
voulait & la vie de personne, mais 
& la bourse de chacun.” No 
sources of income were so paltry 
as to be neglected. He set up 
hocca tables in his salon and ante- 
chamber ; d’Artagnan roundly ac- 
cuses him of habitually cheating 
his guests. At all events, it soon 
became notorious that the only 
sure way to gain promotion and 
the Cardinal’s favours— “les 
faveurs qui ne lui contaient rien, 
s’entend ”—was to lose money to 
him at hocca, Every step of pro- 
motion, every public appointment 
—‘mémes celles qui ne s’étaient 
jamais vendues jusqu’a lui’”’—were 
sold to the highest bidder. The 
supplies for the public service 
were cut down to the lowest 
figure, as the following story is 
told to illustrate. 

In 1644, the year after the 
death of Louis XIII., the French 
army, under the Duc d’Orléans, 
was besieging Gravelines. The 
Austrian General Piccolomini was 
moving to attack them and raise 
the siege; d’Orléans ordered the 
issue of sufficient powder to the 
troops for a general action, The 
artillery officer in charge of the 
powder announced that he had 
none left, and in his own defence 
produced a letter from Cardinal 
Mazarin, which d’Artagnan pro- 
fesses to give at length, in which 
the said officer was reminded of 
the way the king was wont to be 
robbed by the extravagent use of 
gunpowder by the officers of his 
armies. ‘Therefore when you re- 
ceive requisition for gunpowder, 
let the orders be repeated at least 
three or four times. Try every pre- 
text for not obeying promptly. 
Otherwise you will not only render 
yourself unworthy of the reward I 
have promised you, but one will be 
forced to believe that you have a 
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share in these robberies.” Wil- 
lingly, no doubt, would both the 
Duc d’Orléans and M. de la 
Meilleraye, the Grand Master of 
the Artillery, have hanged his 
Eminence, who, as d'Orléans 
bitterly observed, ‘“cherchait a 
rogner 4 tout” ; failing that, they 
shut up the defaulting officer in a 
solitary chamber, with a big nail, 
a hammer, and a rope, instructing 
him to make the right use of them, 
which the miserable man did by 
hanging himself. 

Notwithstanding his hatred and 
contempt for Mazarin, d’Artagnan 
was shrewd enough to perceive 
that the best, indeed the only, 
chance of realising his ambition of 
entering M. de Tréville’s Mous- 
quetaires, was to serve the Oar- 
dinal faithfully, and turn a deaf 
ear to all invitations to enter into 
any of the numerous plots formed 
to overthrow him. Mazarin, like 
his predecessor Richelieu, had 
made himself indispensable as 
First Minister by his intellectual 
superiority to all rivals. But 
there was one man who, though 
too loyal to intrigue against the 
Minister of his infant king, hated 
him and his corrupt ways, and was 
perpetually thwarting him by his 
inflexible integrity and intrepidity. 
This was M. de Tréville, of all 
others the character which shines 
clearest in the murky atmosphere 
of d’Artagnan’s narrative, Mazarin 
soon would have brushed a mere 
soldier—even the Oaptain of the 
King’s Mousquetaires—from his 
path, but for the trustful affection 
reposed in him by the Queen 
Mother, Anne of Austria. She 
would listen to no detraction 
towards one who had deserved so 
well of her and her dead consort. 
The crafty Italian, however, 
wearied not in his endeavour to 
undermine de Tréville. D’Artag- 
nan entered the Mousquetaires 
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after the campaign of Gravelines 
in 1644: “Je ne saurais repré- 
senter ma joie et mon bonheur ; je 
me croyais quelque chose enfin!” 
But his exultation was speedily 
damped. Mazarin, having failed 
to coax or frighten de Tréville 
into abandoning his command in 
favour of his (the Cardinal’s) 
nephew, the young Duc de Nevers, 
resolved to abolish this famous 
corps @élite altogether, and, after 
much difficulty, persuaded the 
reluctant queen to consent to this 
step in the beginning of 1648. So 
this goodly company was dissolved, 
precisely at the moment when the 
monarchy stood most in need of 
loyal defenders. 

For the Cardinal’s proceedings 
had caused him to be universally 
execrated. The people who had to 
pay exorbitant taxes were fully 
aware that they were merely 
fattening this foreign incubus 
that had fastened on the Govern- 
ment. Paris threw up her barri- 
cades; Broussel, the people’s 
deputy, was arrested, and the 
Court was besieged in the Palais 
Royal. D’Artagnan, by the Car- 
dinal’s orders, disguised himself as 
an artisan, and mingled with the 
mob at the barricades, in order to 
ascertain the real source of the 
discontent. If he had any doubts 
about that, they were soon dissi- 
pated. In order to keep up his 
assumed character, d’Artagnan 
harangued the populace on the 
misdeeds of the Minister, ‘‘ which 
was some solace to me, I must 
avow, and rendered my task a 
trifle less odious.” He carried it 
off so well that he was taken aside 
and invited to join a conspiracy to 
make away with Mazarin—for it 
was against him, and not against 
the king or the queen-mother, that 
the rage of the people was raised. 
D’Artagnan describes at some 
length what follows, and it is not 
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bad reading; but the only quot- 
ation which need be made here is 
the unconscious revelation which 
the writer makes of his simple code 
of morals. On the details of the 
plot being laid before him — “I 
pricked my ears,” says he. ‘Cer- 
tainly I had no reason to be proud 
of my master; but he was the 
master I had chosen, whose bread 
I ate—dry bread though it was. 
I owed him faith and aid so long 
as I remained in his service; and 
before enlisting among his enemies, 
I was bound to resign my office.” 
Therefore, though he assigned as 
the origin of the existing tumults, 
of the Prince de Condé’s subse- 
quent revolt and the long years 
of desolating civil war which fol- 
lowed, nothing but the hatred 
borne by the whole French nation 
towards Cardinal Mazarin, d’Ar- 
tagnan continued to the end 
his unswerving fidelity to his 
employer. 

The service was of a nature to 
suit the most ravenous appetite 
for adventure, for Mazarin, once 
convinced of a man’s capacity, was 
not wont to hesitate about expos- 
ing him to the utmost hazard. 
D’Artagnan had already visited 
England in the suite of the Comte 
d’Harcourt, and, with the other 
gentlemen attending on that envoy, 
had charged under Prince Rupert 
at Newbury. He was chosen by 
Mazarin in 1648 to go on a 
secret mission to Oliver Cromwell. 
Already Queen Henrietta Maria 
had been for some years a refugee 
at the French Court ; but hitherto 
Mazarin, whose policy it had been 
to support the Parliamentarians in 
their resistance to Charles I., had 
succeeded in steeling the heart 
of Anne of Austria against the 
English queen’s entreaties for 
succour. Now, however, when 
the fate of Charles was closely 
impending, Mazarin consented to 
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send d’Artagnan to intercede with 
the Protector for the unhappy 
king. Simultaneously, the Span- 
ish Government despatched a secret 
emissary to warn Cromwell not to 
listen to the dangerous counsels of 
the French Minister. This mes. 
senger, who, asd’ Artagnan observes, 
was no more a spy than himself, had 
the bad luck to be captured in pass- 
ing through France, and his papers 
fell into the hands of Mazarin. 
Accordingly, when d’Artagnan, 
having failed in getting any satis. 
faction out of Cromwell (whom he 
estimates as “un des plus habiles 
hommes de son siécle”), lands at 
Boulogne, he was met by some of 
the Cardinal’s archers, having the 
Spaniard in custody. A letter was 
handed to d’Artagnan, containing 
a commission which, he callously 
observes, “was not difficult to 
fulfil.” It was simply to convey 
the Spaniard out to sea and have 
him quietly drowned. ‘ The Car- 
dinal asked no more than that I 
should be an eye-witness, and, as 
I was in no way concerned in the 
execution of his decree, I did not 
think I could refuse to be present.” 
He obeyed his instructions to the 
letter, though it was an incident 
little calculated to enhance for him 
the attractions of the diplomatic 
service: the wretched prisoner 
confessed himself to a priest they 
had on board for the purpose, and 
died with exemplary fortitude. 
D’Artagnan’s next mission was 
far more perilous, and brought him 
into such an extraordinary series 
of adventures that it is surpris- 
ing Dumas resisted the tempta- 
tion to weave them into his story. 
The civil war with the Prince de 
Oondé was raging at the time, 
while the Spaniards were busily 
using the opportunity to recapture, 
one by one, the towns which the 
French had taken from them in the 
Netherlands. Condé’s brother, the 
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Prince de Oonti, was with the 
insurgents, besieged by the king’s 
forces in Bordeaux : Mazarin had 
conceived the project of detaching 
him from the rebels by offering 
him one of his nieces, the Mancini, 
in marriage, with an immense 
dowry. But it was necessary first 
to detach Conti from the influence 
of a mistress with whom he was 
living in Bordeaux, and d’Artag- 
nan was no unfitting instrument 
for a delicate game of that kind ; 
for, as he remarks in telling the 
story, “I have always been of a 
temperament which renders me 
exceedingly susceptible to this 
kind of amusettes.” 

First of all, he spent some weeks 
in growing a long beard; then, 
disguised as a hermit, he made his 
way into the besieged city. It 
was an enterprise of frightful 
hazard, for, had he been discovered, 
he would infallibly have been hung 
asaspy. All went well with him, 
however; and the ex -musketeer 
soon struck up a friendship with 
Las Florides, the bandit captain of 
a troop known as the Ormistes— 
most sanguinary and unscrupulous 
of all the insurgents, Obtaining 
access by a ruse to the house of 
Conti’s mistress, he speedily found 
means to get into the best of her 
good graces. Still more remark- 
able, he managed to enlist her 
sympathy in the scheme of the 
proposed marriage. Conti, though 
a hunchback, was insatiable in 
love-affairs ; the lady was sagacious 
enough to be well aware that her 
reign as chief favourite could not 
endure much longer, and that it 
would be to her substantial in- 
terest to anticipate the moment 
when her lover should discard her, 
by forwarding his legitimate alli- 
ance with the Mancini. D’Artag- 
nan had brought with him a por- 
trait — tres appetisant — of the 
Cardinal’s niece: this was arranged 





in a conspicuous place in the 
chamber of Oonti’s fair one: the 
attention of the volatile prince 
was easily attracted to it, his curi- 
osity excited, and, to make a long 
story short, the mission was com- 
pletely successful; Conti fell in 
with the Cardinal’s scheme, and 
d’Artagnan, after innumerable ex- 
citing and perilous adventures, re- 
turned to Paris to claim from his 
employer the promised reward of 
@ captaincy in the Gardes. Un- 
luckily, the rumour of d’Artagnan’s 
intrigue with the fair one of Bor- 
deaux had got abroad: to his 
intense disgust the Cardinal, in- 
stead of praising him for perform- 
ing a difficult service skilfully, 
reproached him for his immor- 
ality. 

“You will always be the same, 
sir,” he said; “the first petticoat 
—and serious matters fly out of 
your head. You were sent to 
Bordeaux on the king’s service— 
not to make love.” 

D’Artagnan, thoroughly disgust- 
ed with such a rapacious master, 
resolved to serve him no longer, 
sold his commission in the Gardes, 
and prepared to retire to the pri- 
vacy and poverty of Béarn. But 
the Cardinal had no intention of 
parting with such a useful and 
dauntless officer: at the last mo- 
ment he appointed d’Artagnan to 
a captaincy, coupled, however, 
with the demand for 20,000 francs 
as purchase-money. This was a 
sum which it was clearly impos- 
sible for the needy Gascon to 
furnish ; nevertheless it shows how 
valuable he was known to be to 
the Cardinal that several persons 
thought it worth while to ingrati- 
ate themselves with him by offering 
to advance the amount. In the 
end, a certain M. de Lyonne, who, 
owing to his holding some official 
position, had his hand in the pub- 
lic purse, handed him the money 
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in the shape of 400 double louis, 
just come from the Mint. There 
is a fine description of the inter- 
view at which d’Artagnan handed 
the gold to the avaricious Cardinal. 
Mazarin fingered and fondled the 
glittering pieces, then putting them 
in the bag, smelt at it, invited the 
guardsman to do the same, and 
asked him if it was not of exqui- 
site fragrance. 

The personal ambition of Maza- 
rin grew in proportion to his ill- 
gotten fortunes: he cherished the 
idea of marrying one of his nieces 
to the King of France, and another 
to the King of England. But in 
1654 it seemed very doubtful who 
was to wear the crown of England. 
Henrietta Mariahad already offered 
the hand of her son, afterwards 
Charles II, but it was by no 
means clear that Richard Cromwell 
was not the real game to stalk. 
So the indispensable d’Artagnan 
was commissioned once more to 
proceed incognito to England, to 
find out the probable course of 
events. His adventures on this 
occasion in London were of an 
exceedingly piquant nature, but 
unluckily not of a sort that can 
be explained to the readers of 
‘Maga.’ Enough to say that, dis- 
guised as a cook, he entered the 
service of a rich Englishman, and 
he does not scruple to describe 
how in that situation he became 
the successful rival of the French 
Ambassador, M. de Bordeaux, 
in the favours of the English- 
man’s beautiful wife. De Bor- 
deaux, from whom the Oardinal 
had carefully concealed d’Artag- 
nan’s presence in London, surprised 
the lovers and arrested d’ Artagnan, 
who was sent as a prisoner to 
Paris and lodged in the Bastille. 
For five weeks he remained there, 
maddened with the intolerable 
horrors of solitary imprisonment 
to that degree that, had he pos- 
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sessed the means, he would almost 
certainly have destroyed himself, 
“as did many wretches confined 
in this prison.” 

Meanwhile the Cardinal, in 
ignorance of the misadventure 
which had befallen his envoy, con- 
tinued to address letters to him in 
London. It may be asked why: 
d’Artagnan did not explain the 
real state of the case to the prison 
authorities, but that is to ignore 
the nature of the horrible system 
under which he had been arrested. 
M. de Bordeaux had simply inti- 
mated to the Cardinal as First 
Minister of the Orown that a cer- 
tain prisoner, known to be dan- 
gerous, and suspected of being a 
spy of the Prince de Condé, had 
been consigned to the Bastille, and 
Mazarin’s mind was far too full of 
lofty designs to trouble itself on 
such a small matter. The prisoner 
saw nobody but the turnkey, who 
was not likely to pay much atten- 
tion to his compiaints; until at 
last, having been brought before 
the lieutenant-criminel for interro- 
gation, he revealed his real name, 
and sent word of the plight he 
was in to the Cardinal, who ordered 
him to be set at liberty and gave 
him 2000 crowns de gratification. 

Brighter days were in store for 
our hero. The young king was 
beginning to assert himself, and 
becoming impatient of the per- 
petual dictation of his First Minis- 
ter. Especially irritating were the 
continual injunctions on the part 
of Mazarin that Louis should 
practise economy. No precaution 
in the view of the Cardinal was 
too minute to prevent unnecessary 
expense. Thus when he _ took 
Louis to witness the siege of Mont- 
médy, the soldiers were delighted 
with the indifference to cold and 
heat, foul weather or fair, dis- 
played by their young monarch ; 
but it was noticed also how, when 
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it began to rain, the Oardinal re- 
minded him to take off his gloves 
and put them in his pocket. 

But Louis soon shook himself 
free of these restrictions, being 
naturally of a turn for magnifi- 
cence. The company of Mousque- 
taires was restored to its pristine 
splendour, the king himself being 
captain, the idle and dissolute 
Duc de Nevers, Mazarin’s nephew, 
captain -lieutenant, and d’Artag- 
nan, at length aw comble de ses 
veux, lieutenant of the corps—the 
Cardinal giving him two chargers 
of the proper colour out of his own 
stables. It was worth all the 
dangers and disappointments he 
had come through in his tortuous 
employment. De Nevers seldom 
came on parade, and troubled him- 
self not at all about internal 
economy: d’Artagnan was practi- 
cally second in command under 
the king, who made the regiment 
his favourite plaything, personally 
putting them through evolutions 
in the court of the Louvre, winter 
and summer, for three or four hours 
on end, to the intense ennui of his 
attendant courtiers. 

Mazarin had long been jealously 
aware that his own system of 
peculation was by no means his 
monopoly. M. de Fouquet, upon 
whom the constitution conferred, 
as Superintendent of Finance, 
practical irresponsibility, had en- 
riched himself to a degree, and 
acquired an amount of power, 
hardly inferior to those attained 
by the First Minister himself. 
The story of his fall, trial, and 
condemnation is well known; so 
is that of the rise of M. de Colbert: 
they are told in these pages with 
vivid details of a personal kind. 
Mazarin did not live to witness 
the end, as he died in 1661; but 
with his last breath he denounced 
Fouquet to the king, and prayed 
that measures might be taken to 





bring him to justice. Fouquet, 
foreseeing the influential position 
to which d’Artagnan was attain- 
ing, had made repeated overtures 
of friendship to him, and offered 
to finance his affairs—for which the 
still needy Musketeer could not 
fail to feel some gratitude, although 
Mazarin had strictly forbidden the 
soldier to hold any intercourse with 
the financier. It was, therefore, a 
peculiarly unpleasant duty which 
the king imposed on d’Artagnan 


when he ordered him to arrest 


Fouquet, and not only so, but to 
be responsible for his prisoner, 
first in the donjon of Angers, then 
in that of Vincennes, and, lastly, 
in the Bastille. He gives a mourn- 
ful description of how severely the 
imprisonment told on the spirits of 
Fouquet, who, of all men, had 
been le plus vif et le plus remuant, 
—but, indeed, the routine of a 
French prison under the Grand 
Monarque was of a nature to crush 
the liveliest temperament. Fou- 
quet himself sought relief in read- 
ing and writing ; but his confiden- 
tial clerk and his equerry, who 
also were placed in solitary con- 
finement, had not the same re- 
sources. Of these, the first went 
raving mad, and the other—named 
Pelisson—saved himself from a 
like fate by an ingenious device. 
He bought a thousand pins ; every 
morning he scattered them broad- 
cast in the room where he was 
confined, and spent the rest of the 
day in collecting them. 
D’Artagnan soon became as 
enthusiastically proud of his new 
master as he had been ashamed of 
the old one. Of Louis he never 
speaks save with the deepest re- 
verence, though he gives some 
amusing and scantly respectful 
particulars. He has some amusing 
passages about the Infanta Marie 
Thérése, who, when she came to 
Paris for her betrothal with Louis, 
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etrayed too naively the frugal 
habits acquired in a Court which 
cultivated none of the prodigality 
of French society. The splendour 
of the repast prepared for her 
after the journey was such, the 
Princess supposed, as could only 
be appropriate for a special cere- 
monial occasion, and she greatly 
scandalised her maitre d’hétel, M. 
de Villacerf, by commanding him to 
reserve for the morrow the remains 
of a dish which particularly pleased 
her palate. Scarcely could she be 
persuaded to believe that what 
seemed to her a magnificent ban- 
quet was no more than an ordinary 
meal, such as would be served to 
her every day in her adopted coun- 
try, and that the favourite dish 
could be repeated as often as she 
chose. 

In truth, Louis XIV. was a 
prince to inspire enthusiastic devo- 
tion. Handsome, generous, in- 
tellectual, an accomplished soldier, 
and devoted to the service of 
beauty, men could not but love 
and admire him as a man, and 
willingly supported him in his far- 
reaching and impetuous schemes 
of reform. Reorganisation of fin- 
ance, of the public service gener- 
ally, and of the army in particular, 
were set on foot vigorously. The 
ast-mentioned reform was essential 
to the young king’s deliberate de- 
signs of foreign conquest, and it is 
interesting to note the reason for 
the change from personal to terri- 
torial titles of regiments. Hither- 
to it had been the custom to name 
regiments after their colonels, who 
were appointed to their commands 
as offices of profit, in token of 
the degree of favour each one had 
secured with the Cardinal, or, still 
more frequently, in consideration 
of the price each one was ready to 
pay for the post. There were only 
a very few famous old corps—such 
as the regiments of Picardy, of 


Normandy, and of Champagne— 
which remained exceptions to the 
general rule. Now, however, when 
the king had determined that mili- 
tary capacity should be the sole 
qualification for the command of a 
regiment, the poorest officer had as 
good a chance of promotion as the 
greatest seigneur ; and so it came 
to pass that a very needy but 
accomplished gentleman named 
Montpeyroux received command 
of a regiment: ‘“ Aussi puait-il 
comme un bouc, le plus souvent; 
mais 4 cela prés, il était bon 
officier.” Montpeyroux represented 
to the king that it would be absurd 
to name a battalion after such a 
ragged cavalier as himself, so it 
was called the regiment of Rouer- 
gue, and from that day territorial 
designations came into vogue. 

It followed on this terrible 
system of appointment by merit 
that many of the old courtly 
families found themselves out in 
the cold. None of them suffered 
more severely in this respect than 
the house of Mazarin. The great 
Cardinal’s nephew, the Duc de 
Nevers, was still nominal com- 
mander, under the king, of the 
Mousquetaires. He was deprived 
of his command, which Louis con- 
ferred on d’Artagnan—“ sans que 
josasse la demander.” Behold him 
then—the stripling starved out of 
Béarn to seek his fortune in the 
great world—the gallant whose 
name had become a bogey to all 
self - respecting husbands — the 
ruffler whose terrible sword had 
carved so many drinking-places for 
flies (“abreuvoirs & mouches,” as 
he grimly calls them) on the per- 
sons of those who crossed him in 
love, at play, or in everyday inter- 
course,—behold him at the very 
pinnacle of a soldier of fortune’s 
ambition. No—not quite the pin- 
nacle : there was a loftier eminence 
to which, had his life been spared, 

















he assuredly would have attained. 
So keenly was Louis XIV. alive 
to the merit of this excellent sol- 
dier that, as may be gathered from 
many writers of the time, d’Ar- 
tagnan was certain to have been 
raised to the dignity of a Maréchal 
of France had his varied and 
stormy life been spared a few years 
longer. 

The autobiography closes on lst 
May 1673, the day on which 
d’Artagnan at the head of his 
well-tried Mousquetaires escorted 
Louis XIV. from Paris on his way 
to take part in the siege of Maes- 
tricht, which had begun on 27th 
March. On Saturday, 24th June, 
a general assault took place, the 
general of the day being the gallant 
son of Oharles II. and Lucy 
Walters—our English Duke of 
Monmouth. It was sustained till 
Sunday morning, when the be- 
sieged managed to spring a couple 
of mines under the lines of the 
French, and the garrison under 
M. de Fariaux made a fierce sortie 
against their assailants, who had 
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been thrown into confusion by the 
explosion. The brunt fell on the 
Mousquetaires, of whom ninety- 
five fell around their beloved cap- 
tain. D’Artagnan perished on the 
field, “‘de quoy,” says the ‘ Gazette 
de France,’ “Sa Majesté témoigna 
étre sensiblement touchée, pour sa 
valeur et la confiance qu’elle avait 
en lui.” 

To this fitting close was brought 
a soldier’s life. I have done no 
more than mention a few of the 
more salient points in a story of 
unusual interest, but in truth there 
is hardly a dull passage in these 
thousand and odd pages. It is 
not a book to edify young persons 
withal—there is a great deal in it 
that is exceedingly reprehensible ; 
but to those of us who have 
bidden “bonjour lunettes! adieu 
fillettes!” it presents a singularly 
vivid picture of a stirring epoch, 
and reveals the secret springs 
which moved some of the most 
leading characters on the European 
stage. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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Or the 26,250 days which (after 
due allowance made for the little 
jangles of the sun and moon) are 
the up-cast of our living-time ac- 
cording to the wise man, that sage 
complains that no one produces 
anything exactly like the produce 
of its brother one day old. If it 
were so in the almanac of Solon, 
what can be expected now, when 
every day is supposed to achieve a 
long stride in advance of all previ- 
ous ages, clapping their laurels on 
its own pert head? So have I seen 
a pretty little dear, with her hair 
upon her shoulders, dash out in 
front of the village mile-race, at 
half a skip from the winning-post, 
and scream out, “I have won it.” 

To me, in my quiet slow-go pace, 
it would have been more than 
enough, if the morrow had been 
content with its yesterday, and 
backed it up in a friendly style. 
But instead of that, it only cared 
to indorse the safe corollary—‘ All 
in all, a human creature is nothing 
more than accident.” Accident to 
wit, just out of luck, according to 
the word there used, which bears no 
merry meaning. Perhaps this on the 
whole was my disgrace ; for a friend’s 
good luck should be one’s own. 

But could I put Tom Erricker 
in the most romantic scale of 
friendship (such as the Romans 
cultivated) against the heavenly 
Dariel? Those Tusculans knew 
not such love as ours ; because they 
had no such girls to love. How- 
ever, let Tom have his say. 


‘“‘ BeLovED GeorGE,—You are my 
best friend. The only one that 


RACE OF PLATERS. 


understands me, in this smiling vale 
of tears. You may not have heard 
from me for some months, because 
I have had the finest shooting I 
have ever yet been blest with. It 
makes one despise all the partridges 
and pheasants, tame fowl of a lower 
order. Grouse, my dear boy, and 
blackcocks too, and we heard of 
capercailzie! ‘Tell old Stocks-and- 
stones, who was so stingy about his 
rabbits, that I blow my nail at him, 
as the poet says. But that is not 
half of it. The grub—the grub— 
George, you never came across the 
like. I am seven pounds heavier 
than when I came down, in spite 
of walking off two pounds per diem. 
The wind seems to blow it back 
into you. And you make it up at 
dinner-time; and then you have 
cigars, such as you never put between 
your teeth; and then half-a-dozen 
lovely girls, all ready to scratch one 
another’s faces, to draw you for 
their pal at billiards. And did not 
I show them a dodge or two ? 

* But that reminds me that I had 
my choice; and I chose like the 
man who put the broom across the 
walk. I might have had beauty; 
I might have had fashion ; I might 
have had wit, though I hate it ina 
girl, because they soon give you the 
worst of it. And I might have had 
noble birth ; but that would never 
do, because she might be nasty 
about the forks and spoons, at the 
height of the most festive enter- 
prise. She was very sweet upon 
me for as much as three days; and 
my aunt, who has £80,000 to leave, 
was wild to have a Lady Frances 
Erricker. But my Lady Fanny 
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made a wicked slip about the new 
process, that the Governor has given 
five pounds for, and expects to 
clear five thousand by it; and it 
was all over with her chance. She 
repented with many tears, and I 
forgave her, but could not see my 
way to put her on again ; for her 
outside value was about a thou. ; 
and she would cost more per ann. 
than that to keep. 

“Well, I was just putting on my 
blinkers for another trot in single 
harness, when a little thing comes 
round my nose, and looks at me, 
and strokes my ears, and, by Jove, 
it was all up with me. Oh, she 
is such a little Venus, George! 
Small, as all the true sort are ; but 
no mistake about her. Every time 
you look at her, you say to yourself 
—This is a girl; not an Amazon, 
nor an owl, nor an owl- faced 
Athené, nor even the one who 
changed her sex, every time she 
struck a serpent. I may be wrong 
about that; never mind, my Loo 
will never want to be a Louis. In 
plain unvarnished fact, she is a 
duck, and that is what you want of 
them. Swans are not for me, 
nor eagles, least of all a cormorant. 
Her sweet name is Louisa Box ; 
and I said a pretty thing to her. 
You know my little knack that 
way. I said, ‘Loo Box, you have 
boxed my compass, and fetched it 
all to looward.’ She could not 
quite take in my point, for no girl 
ever knows north from south ; but 
she said, ‘Oh, Tom, you are so 
clever!’ while some of them would 
have boxed my ears; and Lady 
Fanny longed to do it. 

“To cut a delicious tale too short, 
Louisa Box—who has £20,000 on 
the nail, which is not to be sneezed 
at, with tin going down — and 
Thomas Erricker, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
are to be joined in holy matrimony, 
at 11 a.m. next Saturday, and the 
devil take the hindmost. I have 
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been up to London for new togs, 
but could not get an hour to run 
down to you, and I know what a 
rumpus you are always in. This 
you will excuse of course. But I 
rely upon you, mind (and if you 
fail me it will not come off), to put 
yourself into your best array, and be 
best man on Saturday. You must 
come by the train which reaches 
Sheffield, 7.45 p.m. on Friday. I 
will meet you at the station, and we 
will have a blow-out at the Gover- 
nor’s, and I will put you up to 
everything. And it would be kind 
if you would call at old Pucker- 
pant’s before you start, and bring my 
vestments with you. I have paid 
his bill; so that youcanswear at him. 

** Now, my dear fellow, this is a 
solemn matter. I feel the vitality 
of holy matrimony ; and I trust my 
old pal to back me up. Last night 
I had a spasm in the plaster on my 
chest. I am not so strong as I was 
at College, and I shall never pull 
through it without you. You area 
sneak, if you desert the Tom who 
has done so much for you.” 


Any one of lofty altruistic soul, 
or even decent fidelity, would vote 
me a very paltry fellow, for doubt- 
ing what to do in a case like this. 
It seemed an atrocious thing of 
Tom, and a pestilent piece of luck 
for me, to take me two hundred 
miles from home, at this very crisis 
of my life. Just when I meant to 
compel my father to call upon Sar 
Imar ; or if that could not be done, 
to bring sweet Dariel to see my 
mother, whose kind heart She would 
captivate. Then I would show her 
to Grace, and perhaps at some 
leisure to Jackson Stoneman; and 
look what becomes of their pride 
and their Saxon infatuation, after 
that! Was this and every other 
delightful plan to be put off, nobody 
knew how long, for the sake of a 
headlong cash and love-affair con- 
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cocted by Tom Erricker? I was 
sure that my sister would agree 
with me, for she always had made 
light of Tom, and I vowed to my 
reluctant self, that the decision 
should be left to her. What then 
was my chagrin and wonder, when 
she said, ‘You are bound to go, 
George!” And I fear that she 
wanted me out of the way, be- 
cause I would not kow-tow to her 
“ Jack” ! 

The terrible results of this 
sudden start have strengthened me 
for ever in my solid judgment, 
which for the moment I was much 
inclined to slacken under the arch 
spell of St Winifred. Listen defer- 
entially to feminine opinion, but 
never let it go beyond your ears ; 
until you have a good wife of your 
own. She will know how you look 
at things, and saape her wisdom to 
suit yours, and go beyond your own 
conviction in the certainty that you 
are right. And then she knows 
that she has done it all, whenever 
everything turns out well. But if 
peradventure it all goes amiss, she 
is the last one in the world to make 
it bad for you. It is your place 
then to take the blame on your own 
clumsy shoulders, and think scorn 
of outside results, while you have 
one true breast to comfort you. 

These thoughts were far beyond 
me yet; fora young man believes 
himself wondrous clever, and airs 
his conclusions about womankind, 
as a boy blows his bubble, or a 
child upon the grass his ball of 
dandelion-seed. And this was just 
the very ‘thing Tom Erricker had 
always done; and I had thought it 
very fine, until I met my Dariel. 
But now I felt disgusted with him, 
and his Loo of £20,000 and all that 
snobbish frippery about his togs. 
However, I must make the best of 
that and him. 

To the life of my life I sent a 
line, as full of love as I could make 
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it, with any room for common-sense 
behind. And then off I set for 
all that humbug, show, and sham, 
and breakfast-speeches, women up 
to date with tears, and men be. 
yond it with champagne, lovely 
bride with lips too sweet for mar- 
garine to melt inside them, bride- 
groom in tepid waxwork form, and 
looking for courage to his mother, 
whose mind dwells over his wean- 
ing. 

All this was there, and a great 
deal more; and it seemed to me 
that my dear friend (who had lost 
his wit, and his wits as well) 
deserved our finest sympathies ; 
though the girl was a harmless and 
good little thing, who wondered 
how her Tom could have thought 
so much of me. 

But if ever there were kind and 
warm people, on the face of this 
cold-complexioned earth, these 
Yorkshire folk might fairly claim 
the warmest place among them, 
Not for hospitality alone (though 
in that they were beyond abun- 
dance) but also for solid goodwill 
without sham, and a hearty power 
of liking any one who met them 
frankly. There was something 
about them altogether different from 
our Southern style; stronger and 
deeper, and more true in the way 
they stuck to what they said. Also 
I found them very eager to have 
large and liberal views of their own 
in abstract questions of politics; 
and if they made mistakes, it was— 
so far as I could follow suit—from 
contempt. of shilly-shallying. I 
went among them, with the tags 
of my Tory armour tied, hooked 
with steel I ought to say; and 
though they could not pull any of 
it off, they made the whole suit 
more flexible, and airy, and elastic. 

Alas that I had so brief a chance 
of expanding under the broadcloth! 
None of them could unsettle me in 
what I was brought up to, But 
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having an equitable mind, and being 
worsted generally in argument, I 
began to see that the strongest 
principles may go too far in their 
own strength. There was one old 
man of mighty aspect, and im- 
mense benevolence, who must have 
brought me beneath his mantle, in 
three more nights of looking at me. 
I felt his influence, and feel it now. 

But whether for any good or harm, 
all this was cut short suddenly. 
After Tom and his bride were gone, 
with the usual showers after them, 
all the guests and many more came 
together at Silver Hall, the abode 
of the ancient Tinman, as Tom in 
his impudence called his father. 
For why; it had been arranged 
among them to have the wedding- 
dance out there, with more room 
for enjoyment than Sir Benjamin 
Box could minister. And I was 
beginning to count my time, for I 
meant to go by the midnight train ; 
and clumsy dancer as I am, there 
were several very nice girls indeed, 
who did their best in a charming 
way, to make me do my best as 
well. Especially there was Tom’s 
younger sister, as pretty a girl as 
need be seen; in a formal mood of 
the masculine mind, ‘ Miss Argyro- 
phylla Erricker.” Her mother had 
paid a poor Oxford man a guinea 
for invention of that name; and 
she was worth it, though everybody 
called her “ Pilla.” 

It was a lucky thing for me that 
I had not seen Pilla too early in 
life, for I know not where I might 
have been. This very pretty girl 
was also of a very romantic ten- 
dency ; which, with a little wit to 
quicken, and sweet brown eyes to 
sweeten it, stops you, in your 
course, like a double water-jump 
with a hurdle of furze between it. 
You pause to think ; and you pause 
for ever. I had heard of her a 
hundred times from Tom, but had 
never imagined that she was so 
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nice ; for he spoke of her with that 
fond condescension which made her 
look up to him as a mighty hero. 
And now I had to take care what I 
gaid, as she always got back to him 
at every other breath ; and a great 
stretch of verity was needful on 
my part, to respond to her view of 
his merits. But this made me like 
her all the more, and I wished more 
than once that my sister Grace, who 
certainly possessed much more oc- 
casion for it, were gifted with an 
equal amount of this lovely phila- 
delphia. 

How many times I danced with 
Pilla, is a great deal more than I 
can say; but it was very far 
from being to the exclusion of 
everybody else; as people were 
found to say afterwards. She as 
the daughter of the house was 
bound to pay proper attention to 
the guest, who had come so far to 
please her brother, and would have 
to leave so early. And for my part 
I could not forget the duty of warm 
friendship to my dear old Tom. 
Every time she came back to me, I 
thought that her rich brown eyes 
grew brighter, and I told her how 
much they resembled Tom’s; al- 
though infinitely more expressive. 
And she found me improving so 
fast in my steps, which had fallen 
into sad neglect. among the furrows, 
that I feared to fall off again, if I 
failed to make the most of so rare 
a chance. But as to making love 
to her—what love had I to make ? 
All my rights and dues of that were 
signed, sealed, and delivered to 
another lady—of a different grade 
altogether. 

But away went all a man’s 
thoughts of homage to anything 
but humanity, when after I had 
said ‘*Good-bye” to Pilla, and 
seen my bag come down the stairs, 
and was casting a wrapper around 
me, while the cabman thumped 
himself betwixt the doors, the 
3G 
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sweet little creature ran up to me 
again, and tried to speak, but only 
mumbled, and would have gone 
down with her chin upon the floor, 
if I had not stretched both arms to 
catch her. Upén them she lay, 
like a lamb upon a rail, with all 
her body quivering, and the help- 
lessness of her slack head thrown 
_against my dancing waistcoat. 

“What is it, dear child?” I 
asked in vain. All she could do 
was to spread one hand towards a 
big door; and then that hand fell, 
and she was all long hair and pink 
muslin. “Is there a woman here ?” 
I called out, in terror of a fit, as I 
kept her from the floor; and a 
woman of great substance rushed 
up and caught her, and glared at 
me, as if I were a villain. ‘ Poor 
lamb! Poor darling! The bad 
wicked man!” “ Did yousee how 
he swept her off her feet?” There 
were half-a-dozen handmaids now ; 
and I left poor Pilla to them. 

Then seeing how stupidly quick 
they were, I went to the door she 
had pointed at, and with heavy 
misgivings entered. It was a large 
high room, with a lot of gilt about 
it, and gorgeous books sprawling 
upon stamped leather ; but the gas 
was turned down, and the light of 
the fire flickered with gushes of 
shape and shadow. 

There was another and a darker 
shadow there. A dead man lay in 
the deep composure of a most 
luxurious chair; his head had 
fallen back against the rich mo- 
rocco ; and the fire that played on 
his dull wan eyes should warm no 
part of him any more. Theophilus 
Erricker; a man who had made his 
fortune, in the rush, and kick, and 
pell-mell of life—by fair play, no 
doubt, when the rules permitted ; 
and with kindness to his fellows, 
when so be it, the facts went the 
right way for him. 

It was strong hospitality, and 
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quick heart now, which had brought 
him to this sad extreme. Through- 
out the day, he had been doing too 
much for a man of his legs, and 
years, and weight, as several persons 
told him. But the old man kept up 
to the height of young time; and 
when Sir Benjamin Box (an alder- 
man of substantial yet melancholy 
order) entreated him not to dance so 
much, stout Mr Erricker challenged 
him, though Box was ten years his 
junior, to jump over a dining-room 
chair with him! And thus he 
carried on for hour after hour, 
dancing, and slapping old friends 
on the back, and running about 
among the pretty girls, like a waiter 
who has to subsist upon tips; and 
ever so much rasher than that man 
is, because he was stirring up his 
intellect, to the same high scale as 
his body. What wonder then— 
with his doctor called away to a 
wealthy confinement, and his good 
wife too busy to frown at him— 
that he verified the warnings of 
those who knew, but could not at 
such a time remind him, that he 
had all but created a vacancy in the 
Town Council last Easter Monday, 
through juvenile impetuosity ? 

What an awful crash of buffers, 
in the midst of headlong gaiety ! 
Even to me, so new a friend, it 
seemed to sweep aside all thoughts 
of self, and plunge it in the great 
tide of human fate, that pitiless 
gulf-stream, in which we cannot 
even endeavour a course of our own, 
but are whirled along like a dollop 
of froth, or.a shred of pop-weed 
among other weeds. 

Being (as a young man ought to 
be) entirely without experience of 
the sudden tragedies of life, perhaps 
I overdid my sense of duty in a case 
like this. If so, I erred on the 
better side; and in spite of all the 
sad home results I say that I would 
do the like again, whether others 
would do as much for me, or not. 
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Right or wrong, I could not bring 
myself to leave these unhappy 
people without any friend to help 
them. My services were but small 
of course; and yet as it happened 
there was no one in the house to be 
more efficient. The family lawyer 
had left the town, after seeing to 
the marriage-settlement ; the execu- 
tion of the will was committed to 
Tom and his mother. Tom was 
away on his wedding-trip ; and his 
mother, in delicate health for some 
years, had now broken down en- 
tirely, and left her daughter to do 
the best she could. Only on one 
point the widowed mother still had 
the courage to insist. Whatever 
came of it, her son should not be 
called back from his honeymoon 
to the coffin of his father. He had 
set off for Italy, or the South of 
France—I forgot which it was for 
the moment—nothing but a tele- 
gram could stop him; and no 
telegram should be sent. 

A miserable time it was indeed. 
The lawyer’s junior partner came ; 
but he was a young man without 
self-reliance, regardful of nothing 
but legal forms, and desirous of 
nothing but to please Miss Pilla, 
who could make a flexible stalactite 
— if such a thing there be—of him, 
by every crystal tear; and she 
having therefore little faith in him, 
all he did was to cast the burden of 
every doubtful arrangement upon 
me. 

‘The old man will cut up finely, 
sir,” was the most practical of his 
remarks to me; “no expense must 
be spared on his funeral. Under 
the widow’s instructions — poor 
thing!— you must now act as 
quasi-executor. The Corporation 
will not be pleased, unless every- 
thing is carried out Al. And if I 


may venture upon a private senti- 
ment, it will all tell up, sir; it will 
be a sound investment, with an eye 
to the welfare of the business.” 
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Then Sir Benjamin Box came in, 
and put his hat upon the very chair 
in which the Master of the house 
had breathed his last, and spake 
below breath impressively. 

“‘Saddest thing I ever knew, in 
all my life! ‘We shall never look 
upon his like again. My dear Sir 
George, what a lesson for us! But 
to jump over chairs, at his time of 
life! And eighteen stone, if he 
weighed an ounce. I, who am 
comparatively active—but we will 
not reproach him, when he cannot 
reply. Fine thing for Tom though ; 
can you give mean idea? You are 
the acting Executor I believe.” 

*T am not an Executor at all, 
Sir Benjamin. And I am no Sir 
George, but plain George Cranleigh. 
I am doing what little I can, at the 
request of the ladies, and their 
lawyer. But you are more nearly 
connected, and if you would only 
take it off my hands——” 

“No, no, thank you. That 
wouldn’t do at all. 1 never could 
stand a house of mourning. My 
own heart is ticklish; this has 
given me quite a turn. But you 
are young, sir, you are young. My 
deepest sympathies to the afflicted 
ladies.” 

He was off with so light a foot, 
that even the ghost of the poor 
deceased would have found itself 
too heavy, if it ever came to finish 
the jumping- match. And then 
Argyrophylla glided in, looking 
like a silver aspen leaf in a coil of 
black ivy, as she took my hand. 

“Oh Mr George, what a hateful 
old man! I heard what he said, 
and I saw him run away. And 
my brother has married his daugh- 
ter! Cowards, how they fly at the 
very thought of death; and when 
their time of life should make them 
so glad to know more about it! 
But you are not like that, are you? 
Though it must be most sadly dis- 
tressing for you. To attempt to 
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thank you would be so absurd and 
hopeless. How proud my brother 
must be of such a friend! If I 
live to be eighty, I shall never 
forget you. But I came to tell you 
two pieces of good news; if there 
can be such a thing as good news 
now. Dr Golightly has called upon 
the Coroner, and got him to dis- 
pense with an Inquest, as the case 
had been medically treated before. 
And then Aunt Gertrude is coming 
to-morrow, and she will bring Selina 
Petheril, who was at our school at 
Brompton.” 

Of Selina Petheril I knew noth- 
ing, but this Aunt Gertrude was the 
relative from whom Tom had great 
expectations ; and her arrival made 
things mnch better, and relieved me 
of some anxiety. She approved of 
all that I had done; but I found 
it impossible to leave the house 
with any security that all was right, 
until the third day after the funeral. 
I had written to my sister, and 
heard from her once or twice, so 
that there could be no uneasiness at 
home. But of my dear friends in 
the valley not a word had reached 
me, though among all those dismal 
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duties my thoughts had been with 
them constantly. 

It is not for me to pretend to say 
whether I acted well or ill. But 
to one thing I can pledge my 
honour, that no small motive and 
no tender claims of beauty in dis- 
tress detained me. If Pilla had 
been the plainest girl in the county 
of many acres, my behaviour would 
have been just the same. I never 
said a word to her that was not of 
the purest pity and good feeling; 
neither did she think twice of me, 
except as a willing and warm friend. 
There is nothing in me to attract 
any girl; and even if there were, 
any man who imagines that a loving 
daughter in deep affliction would 
set up a flirtation with a stranger, 
the same is a bad man, and proves 
it by measuring women by his own 
low mark. 

However no more of that, 
Enough that when we heard by 
telegram that Tom would be at 
home that night, I took the mail- 
train to London, and got home at 
breakfast-time on Sunday morning, 
having thus been absent just nine 
days. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.— GONE, GONE, GONE. 


A small and _ well - measured 
breakfast - party, with the tea and 
the bacon and eggs provided, to 
expectation and experience, should 
not be disturbed by the sudden 
irruption of a rough, unshaven, 
crumple-shirted, and worst of all, 
unfed young fellow, who cannot 
remember when his last meal 
happened. Therefore I only sent 
word of my arrival, and went for 
a swim in Stoneman’s lake, as 
my custom was throughout the 
year, while Sally was preparing 
me some bread and milk. But 
while I was getting through this, 
and thinking of putting myself 





into church- going gear, my sister 
Grace ran in, and embraced me, as 
warmly as if I were on the Stock 
Exchange. 

‘Oh George, I think you are so 
noble,” she declared, as if she had 
found me at last too large for her 
understanding, “to stay away 80 
many weeks ”—TI had not been away 
for a week and a half, but let 
her have a girl’s arithmetic — 
“simply for the sake of other 
people’s affairs, without even ap- 
pointing anybody to look after your 
own, all that long while. I thought 
that I was almost as unselfish as 
anybody ought to be. But I am 
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not sure that I could quite have 
done all that.” 

“You don’t understand things, 
my dear girl,” I replied, with that 
superior tone which used to have a 
fine effect of closure upon the large 
feminine parlance. “I knew that 
hay was going up, and that Mr 
Joplin would have to put five shil- 
lings on to every pound he offered 
me in October.” 

“Hay indeed!” she exclaimed 
with scorn. “George, it is sweet 
hay—sweet hay—sour hay! And 
you have not made it, while the 
sun shone.” 

“Speak no more in parables. 
Speak plain English. What in 
common-sense are you driving at? 
There is no hay in the county to 
beat ours. And I defy any rain to 
have got into the ricks.” 

“But suppose the ricks are all 
clean gone. Oh, George, how 
stupid you are at metaphors! But 
if they are gone, without letting 
you know—oh, I never could be- 
lieve that, of foreigners even! And 
after all the great things you have 
felt for such great people !” 

“Out with it!” I said, while 
my spoon went dribbling. ‘ You 
mean to tell me I suppose, if plain 
English can ever be got from a girl, 
that Sar Imar, and his people, have 
left the neighbourhood.” 

“His people indeed! Well, if 
you can take it in that lofty spirit, 
you may as well know everything. 
I was quite afraid of telling you. 
But men are all alike, at least old 
Sally says so—though what she 
can know about it, the poor old 
soul——” 

“When did it happen?” I asked 
quite calmly, for I wanted no pity 
about it; least of all from a girl 
who had never entered into any 
proper view of the question ; be- 
cause I never chose to run and 
gush to her. 

“That is more than we can tell. 
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They must have packed up very 
quickly ; unless they left all their 
dogs and diamonds behind them. 
But we only heard of it yesterday, 
through Slemmick, who had it from 
Farmer Ticknor. That seems a 
little rude, considering that you 
were to have taken me down so 
soon, to fall at the feet of the 
Lesghian Bandit. But of course 
we must not judge them by our 
own ideas. Perhaps, as we had 
never called upon them o 

‘They would not have troubled 
their heads about that. They look 
at things from a higher level. But 
perhaps they might have sent a boy 
to tell me, if they had found any 
time to spare. My dear child, in 
a quarter of an hour I shall be 
ready ; and then we will go to 
church together.” 

Let any man tell me what else 
he would have done, and I shall 
be much obliged to him. Not that 
it could help me very much — for 
such a thing can scarcely happen 
twice to any fellow; but that I 
should like to compare his view of 
it with what went on in my own 
mind. Nothing is easier than to 
talk, when you see the thing a long 
way off; or (which is even better) 
only read about it, or give a bold 
verdict without a glance ; which is 
the wisest course of all. 

All that I can say about my part, 
is that reason did not count fora 
halfpenny in the business. Pride 
(which is often a matter of temper, 
or self-esteem set up to crow; but 
when it arises in a modest nature is 
the proper power to keep it sweet) 
—pride said to me—“I am well 
aware that you never stuck up for 
being humble. You hate any féllow 
that goes in for that; because you 
believe him a hypocrite. And so 
he is, ninety-nine times per cent; 
the one per cent being a true Chris- 
tian, a quantity altogether negli- 
gible. You are’not up to that 
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mark. But you are a self-respecting 
Englishman. Show it, my fine 
fellow, by whistling at people, who 
have not known you better than to 
snub you.” 

I listened to this, and it all 
seemed true, as beyond all doubt it 
ought to be. And I went through 
everything so well, that Grace (who 
was watching me with tender in- 
terest, to learn perhaps how the 
Stockbroker would take it, if she 
vanished out of his investments) 
did her best to be pleased for my 
dear sake ; and yet for joint-stock 
sake afforded me as cold a kiss, when 
she said good night, as any man 
insisting ou the abstract woman can 
hope to receive from the concrete, 

This alone was enough to show 
me that I was on the wrong tack 
altogether. Women are delightful 
in their talk, if nobody contradicts 
them, about their finer nature, and 
purer standard, and higher mission 
to ennoble us, All this we acknow- 
ledge, and should feel it more, if 
they said less concerning it. But 
the worst of it is, that if any man 
regards them as they demand to be 
regarded, he may stand with his 
back to the wall, while they go by. 

Now a man, however dull-witted 
he may be, has sense enough to 
know that in any nice point touch- 
ing his behaviour to the better half 
of life, a member of that half can 
show him what to do, far better 
than he can discover it. Nothing 
could be clearer than that Grace 
despised the haughtiness and the 
hardness which she herself would 
have shown in her own case. “How 
her eyes would have flashed!” 
thought I—and then came a vision 
of other eyes, gentle, true, deep- 
hearted eyes, sad with some dark 
mystery perhaps, compelled to keep 
their tears unseen ; but wavering, 
jiltish, deceitful—never. And then 
I began to recall her kindly, and 
found it very comforting. 
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For when the sweet face came 
before me, with the soft radiance of 
those eyes, and the play of those 
lips that trembled lest they should 
open themselves unduly, and the 
movement of a heart that wondered 
whether it wanted itself to be 
understood, and a multitude of 
other little waverings, which a man 
is too dull to interpret,—when all 
this came home to me with un- 
known power (because I wanted it 
and nothing else)— 

‘“ Away with this stupid pride!” 
said Love, clinging to my breast, 
and whispering ; “the Power that 
made mankind, made me; and 
ordered me never to be far off, 
in the worst of your tribulations, 
But I must have faith ; as even He 
requires in all His dealings with 
you. I have offered you as faira 
chance as ever was given to a 
clumsy mortal. The loveliest crea- 
ture, a child of my own, as much 
too good for youas lam. Because 
the Wicked One has raised a mist, 
in his loathing of human happiness, 
are you fool enough to be untrue to 
me, and shut your blear eyes, and 
never open them, until nothing is 
left worth looking at? Go your own 
way. I have plenty of finer fellows 
to stand by me.” 

Though he may not have said it 
so distinctly—and he is not the 
fellow anyhow that should talk 
about a mist—it produced the same 
effect upon me. I felt myself, after 
a little thinking, very many cuts 
above Jackson Stoneman and his 
slippery stuff among the pats of 
butter. His love was as sound asa 
roach, and as merry as a grig; and 
he was welcome to it. A thing 
like a bleak that flits under a film 
of the water, and jumps at a midget, 
and so becomes fit to make pearl of 
Paris. 

When the striking-weight of a 
clock is too heavy, it slurs the 
hours with such a tug, that you 
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cannot even count the strokes ; and 
to me with that heavy weight upon 
my heart, time went by untimely. 
Slowly, heavily, and sluggishly, if 
ever I began to count the ticks ; 
but out of all proper chronology, 
at periods when I kept no eye upon 
it. Moreover, I had a number of 
little things to see to, which had 
been neglected in my absence, so 
that it was Tuesday afternoon when 
I stood at the door of St Winifred 
and wondered whether she had 
fallen back into rust and ruin once 
again. The old wall fringed with 
ivy looked like a billow with a 
ruffled crest, before the white comb 
breaks from it, and the slumber 
of the valley was not shaken by 
groan or shudder of the water-wheel. 
No smoke was rising from the 
buttressed chimneys which had 
been repaired and pointed, neither 
was there any sign of life, or sound 
of the harsh Caucasian gabble in 
which many idle souls delighted. 

In short, the settlement (which 
had been so long the puzzle of the 
neighbourhood, and the blessing of 
the rate -collectors, for Sir Imar 
paid always every penny put upon 
him) was gone, vanished, a vision 
of the distance ; a pleasant resource 
for the memory, when not too con- 
ceptive at dinner-time ; a fact that 
would fade into a legend soon, and 
find matter-of-fact disproving it. 

If I had not been reduced by 
this time to a meritorious humility 
—which I meant to keep up, let it 
suffer as it might—it would have 
gone hard with our language to 
forego one of its strongest and brief- 
est words, which the weaker tongues 
try to pronounce against us, but 
condemn themselves by the effort. 
Being of the purest English birth, 
and therefore (as even our enemies 
admit) an embodiment of justice, I 
stood still, and made allowance for 
all of lesser privilege. They have 
quite as much right to their own 
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ideas as the largest of us have to 
ours. And it is our power of per- 
ceiving that, which has made us 
beloved throughout the world ; or 
at least by as many as can under- 
stand us. Or if they be few, whose 
fault is that? 

While I was full of these quick 
thoughts, and exceedingly sorrowful 
over them, lo, two streaks of yellow 
on the dark-green grass, and the 
self-possession of Albion was well- 
nigh rolled over in its own tricks. 
Kuban and Orla, as mad as March 
hares, threw all their wild welcome 
upon me; kisses, and licks, and the 
hairiest embraces, and the most 
lunatic yells of delight; if ever 
there has been true. love, here was 
the prime of it to knock me off my 
legs. 

Any one may laugh at me, and all 
my pride; for the whole of it went 
to the dogs in ajiffy. I am blest if 
I could help a gleam of moisture that 
made it difficult for me to see the 
loyal love in eyes that never told a 
lie. ‘“ You dears!” I cried, ** you 
faithful dears,” and they would 
scarcely let me say it, before they 
were smothering me again, and 
then they rolled on the ground, as 
if they had got no legs, and then 
they jumped up and looked at one 
another to be certain of their facts ; 
and then with one accord they 
made the valley ring with glorious 
shouts of joy, and the dead leaves 
tremble on the lonely trees. And 
behold, they had roused a great 
figure of a man, who came from a 
door where I had trembled like a 
leaf, and put his hand over his 
eyes, and gazed at me, as if he had 
never seen a man before. And 
then a little figure ran almost be- 
tween his legs, and I halloed to 
Stepan and Allai. 

Stepan showed a warm desire to 
embrace me, which proved that to 
him I was guiltless as yet, while 
Allai put both hands on his head, 
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and bowed almost to my gaiters. 
Now if I could only make these 
fellows understand, and then get 
them to do the like to me, I should 
learn all about this sudden flitting, 
for the smallest of the Lesghians 
had always seemed to bein partner- 
ship with the greatest. 

But alas! what a conflict of 
languages we had! I think it is 
St James who dwells with great 
eloquence upon the many miseries 
we suffer from the tongue ; he has 
not, however, describec. for us one 
of its most diabolica! conditions, 
when it cannot hit upon the word 
it wants, and flies into a fury of 
perplexity with itself, and indigna- 
tion at the stupid ear that keeps 
it so in limbo. Stepan tried 
English, and that was very bad; 
then I tried Lesghian, but that was 
much worse. He could see that I 
wanted to know why his master 
had broken up their English home 
so suddenly, and without so much 
as a word of farewell; but all that 
he could do towards telling me was 
to shake his head, and make a great 
noise in his throat, and box the 
boy’s ears for laughing at him. 
Then something not altogether de- 
void of true insight occurred to 
him, for he shouted in a mighty 
voice, “Stepan dam fool!” and 
gave Allai some order, which sent 
him to the buildings like an arrow. 

Something had occurred to me 
also, so often are ideas simultaneous, 
and while the messenger was gone, 
I took that leaf of which I have 
spoken, from my pocket-book, and 
handed it toStepan. He looked at 
it with great surprise, and then put 
it to his lips and on his forehead; 
and then tore off a fibre and tasted 
it. ‘“Adul! Adul!” or some word 
that sounded like that, he repeated 
frequently, and did his utmost to 
show me that he felt great curiosity 
about it. Upon this I pulled outa 
pencil and drew a rough skwtch of 
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myself being shot at, taking poetic 
licence to show the bullet in the 
air and the leaf dropping from it, 
Also I tried to represent a man 
crouching in a bush and popping 
at me, and although not a glimpse 
had been vouchsafed me of the 
villain on that occasion, I allowed 
imagination to indue him with the 
plumed hat of Prince Hafer. This 
I had no right to do; but surely a 
little liberty is pardonable with a 
gentleman who has taken a shot at 
one in the dark. At any rate 
Stepan fell in most briskly with the 
inference of this costumiery, and 
seemed rather pleased at the con- 
firmation of his own moral estimate 
and foresight. 

Until I began to think, I was 
surprised that he should be so 
calm about that black attempt to 
annihilate me; but remembering 
what he had been through, I let 
him take it according to his nature, 
He liked me, he approved of me, 
he thought me a good Englishman ; 
and yet it would have been no 
more than the finish of a bear-hunt 
to him to have carried me home on 
the hurdle I jumped, when I went 
to the rescue of Allai. And I 
looked at him, with some disap- 
pointment. 

‘‘Enemy !” he said; it was the 
word that had long been hanging 
in his windcrop ; and now he was 
so delighted with it that he said it 
three timesover. ‘“‘ Good Englisk ; 
dam enemy. Stepan see all—all 
right, dam enemy !” 

His wondrous baldric (better 
smocked with cartridge-loops than 
a parish-clerk could show of plaiting 
on his Sunday front, in the days 
when his wife was proud of him) 
bulged on his mighty chest with 
the elation of this grand discovery. 
And ‘hen he said, “ Bad man, bad 
man!” in a manner which appeared 
to rire too abstract and philosophical. 
“No doubt you consider it very 
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fine fun,” I replied with some 
warmth of feeling, but the know- 
ledge that he was no wiser. 

Then up ran Allai, at a speed 
which made him resemble a hunted 
grasshopper, and I took from his 
claws a sealed letter, and looked at 
them both, in disdain of any hurry. 
“This will keep,” I said very 
quietly ; for though they knew not 
the meaning of my words, they 
might be asked afterwards how I 
received it, and they should have 
no flurry to report. So I put it in 
my pocket, like a Briton. 

Stepan, and Allai, and one other 
man not equally well known to me, 
had evidently been left to finish 
the packing of some of the heavier 
goods, and the bales of books which 
had been printed, and to take them 
as well as the beloved dogs perhaps, 
by some slower route, and rejoin 
their master by arrangement. I 
knew that Sar Imar had long been 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—LOVERS 


Now when I had read Sir Imar’s 
letter, which I hastened to do by 
the light from the west at the very © 
spot where he had told his tale, 
there was nothing (at least to a clay- 
headed fellow) affording definite 
answer to the questions which con- 
cerned me most. The first of these 
was—why on earth had my friends 
broken up and departed so hastily ? 
And the second—no less of a 
puzzle to me—what had I done to 
give fatal offence? All Sar Imar 
wrote was this, wherein I found 
that although he spoke our language 
so well and fluently and with better 
command of it than I have, he was 
not quite so familiar with the 
mysteries of our spelling. But let 
that pass unheeded. I 


“My DEAR YouNG Frizenp,—Sv I 
desire to call you still, because I am 
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preparing to move, when his period 
of banishment expired, but I was 
sure that he had no intention of de- 
parting so suddenly, when I had 
seen him last. Stepan contrived to 
let me know that the luggage was 
going by a smoker in a day or two 
from London pond, as he called it ; 
and having no further business there, 
I took leave of him and Allai. The 
Lesghian giant was dignified and 
impressive in his long farewell, and 
gave me his blessing—as I supposed 
—and his invitation to the Cauca- 
sus. Also this comfort—‘‘ Enemy 
gone. No more shoot good Eng- 
lisk,” which was some relief to a 
heavy mind. But little Allai, and 
the two dogs—I could scarcely get 
away from them, so loving and so 
sad were they. The short Novem- 
ber day was darkening, as I left the 
valley, where I had found so much 
wild happiness, and so much deep 
sorrow to humble me. 


MAKE MOAN. 


old, and an old man has learned 
that he must not listen to every- 
thing, neither yield without proof 
to assertions which contradict his 
own experience. My belief is that 
you are as full of honour as I was 
at your time of life; and it is al- 
ways most hot in the young, until 
they are taught that justice is the 
first thing to be aimed at. And I 
have a firm belief from my observa- 
tion of you, that any mistake you 
may have made was caused by the 
influence of the moment, and with- 
out any intention to do wrong. 

“T am grieved that I shall have 
no opportunity of meeting you 
again in England. We are obliged 
to depart at once, having heard of 
an adverse incident, which threatens 
all my prospects of success. Pro- 
bably we shall never meet again ; 
and perhaps you will not desire it. 
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But Englishmen go everywhere, 
even to the inhospitable Caucasus ; 
and I would try to prove to you 
that the epithet is undeserved, if 
you would afford me the chance, 
and show that you still think 
kindly of your old friend, 
Imar, the Lesghian.” 


Vexed as I was with painful 
wonder as to the charge against me, 
I could not help admiring the large 
and peaceful nature of this man. 
He thought that I had wronged his 
child, the hope of his days, and the 
heart of his life; and yet not a 
bitter word did he employ, nor 
even show a sign of scorn. Not in 
vain had he passed through the mill 
of tribulation. By loss of faith in 
woman’s goodness, he had lost all 
the delights of love, of family bliss, 
and home, and comfort for the 
residue of his time on earth. And 
the lesson it had taught him was to 
doubt of evil in mankind, or at least 
in those whom his friendly nature 
led him to approve and like. Oh! 
why was not his daughter of an 
equal trust and largeness? Not a 
word had she sent me, not even 
one reproach, which might have 
told me that her heart was sore. 
If after all her knowledge of me, 
all the proof which her eyes alone 
must have rendered to her mind, 
one lying tale, whatever it was, had 
been enough to scatter to the wind 
all her faith and all her love, then 
none of it was worth having. Sol 
reasoned, and yet in vain. The 
stronger my conviction grew, the 
less was I convinced of it. My 
heart was all with Dariel still ; aud 
let the mind argue as it would, had 
logic ever looked at her? Any 
cold dribble may be crystal clear ; 
but the current in the veins of man 
should be warm and red and glow- 


ing. 
Under that sudden cloud could I 
rest without looking up to inquire 
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what it was? All I could do was 
to guess and guess; but I had no 
guilty conscience, which is the 
quickest of all conjecturers. If for 
one moment of charm, or caprice, 
any lure of the eye, or bewitchment 
of a smile, I had gone astray from 
my one true love, the memory would 
have come up at once, and suggested 
to my shame that I was served 
aright. But there had been noth- 
ing of the kind. I had only done 
what seemed at first the simple 
duty of friendship, and after that 
sunk my own delights in the stress 
of deep affliction. If for this, and 
no more than this, I was to be 
treated as a scoundrel, I had a right 
to know who had put that twist 
upon it. 

Therefore on the following day I 
took an early train to London, and 
a cab from the terminus to Hatton 
Garden, and found Signor Nicolo 
finishing at leisure a delicate and 
skilful breakfast. He received me 
very kindly, and unpinned the 
napkin from his Italian velvet coat, 
and offered me a glass of something 
fine, which proved a great deal too 
fine forme. My impatience seemed 
to please him, and he was in no 
hurry to allay it. And his first 
words seemed to me to contain some 
rather impertinent assumption. 

‘‘The great point is to be calm, 
Mr Oranleigh. To be quite calm, 
and look at things quietly — ah 
yes!” 

“‘T scarcely know what you refer 
to, Mr Nickols. What is there to 
prevent my being calm? I am 
simply come to ask about some 
friends, as a—as a matter of busi- 
ness. You were kind enough when 
I was here before r 

“Qome, come now. This won't 
do. Weare not having a deal for 
a diamond. I know all about it, as 
well almost as if I had been in the 
thick of it. Ah yes! But you find 
yourself bothered, don’t you?” 
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“Certainly, I don’t like it much,” 
I answered, as his black eyes flashed 
at me, and a merry smile lifted his 
long moustache. “I did not expect 
to be treated thus. And I was 
strongly attached to Sar Imar.” 

* And to Kuban and Orla. Ah 
yes, I see! And to Stepan and 
Allai, and all the rest. What a 
pity there were no ladies there! 
You might have become attached to 
them as well.” 

“T call it very kind of you to 
spare me so much time,” I answered 
rather stiffly, for I would have no 
vulgar chaff about Dariel ; ‘‘I was 
almost afraid of encroaching upon 
business.” 

“Duke of K at eleven 
o'clock, Serene Highness of L—— 
at twelve, King of the Malachites 
at half past ; and a bigger swell than 
all of them put together to a dev- 
illed bone at 1.30. Therefore we 
must touch the point. You want 
to know why our interesting friends 
have bolted so suddenly ; and still 
more, why they did it without ta-ta 
to you. That last point I am not 
clear about, though I have some 
shrewd suspicions. But I think I 
can tell you why they made a brief 
adieu to the neighbours who never 
came near them. You will acknow- 
ledge that they could not be expect- 
ed to stand on ceremony there.” 

“You have got the stick by the 
wrong end altogether,” I broke in, 
for the sake of justice; “we let 
them alone, for the excellent reason 
that we knew they wished to be 
let alone. No Englishman ever 
endeavours to push through a gate 
that is always bolted. Our neigh- 
bourhood took no notice of them, 
because it was known from the 
very first that they came there for 
that purpose. And living in a 
wilderness of ivied ruins r 








“You appear to have turned 
against them, even more than their 
behaviour warrants. 


But for all 


that, Sar Imar is a really great man. 
He looks at things differently from 
you and me; and it is not for us to 
judge him. For like all men who 
go in for what we don’t care about, 
he is set down as a crank, a dreamer, 
a man with a tile off, a fellow you 
would like to toss for sovereigns 
with, and everything else that a 
cad of the gutter pities and sucks 
up to. But I can tell you that the 
Lesghian old man, as the idiots 
would call him at forty-five, may 
defy a Polish Jew to cheat him. 
For I don’t call it cheating a man, 
when he knows it, and lets you do 
it, because he scorns you and the 
cash alike. When you cheat him 
you are like a man who steals his 
house-water from a_horse-trough, 
and you deserve to get glanders for 
it. But what I call fine cheating is 
to get twice the value of a thing out 
of a wiry old screw, whose money 
is his life, and his life all money. 
Oh yes! There is some joy in 
that.” 

Signor Nicolo rubbed his hands, 
and then put them into the feeling 
of his pockets, with a warmth of 
some rich memory—not very old, I 
daresay. 

“But you would never do such a 
thing as that?” I asked, with a 
little doubt quivering in the ques- 
tion. “You would be far above 
all such ideas?” 

“Would I? Of course I would, 
when I couldn’t get the chance. 
And I would never get the better of 
a real friend, beyond 25 per cent at 
maximum. And he would make 75 
on that atthe West End. But when 
a man I hate with a fine religious 
strength comes here to get the best 
of me, screwing up his mouth, and 
looking righteous, and as cordial as 
a stewed Spanish onion—‘ oh dear, 
how lovely! A little flat in the 
culet—would be perfect but for that 
milky spot below the zone,’ and so 
on; for what did the Almighty 
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make a man except to chisel such a 
curmudgeon? Ah yes, I have done 
it a hundred times, and hope I may 
be spared to do it a thousand more. 
It is not for the money, it is the 
intellectual triumph. Everybody 
knows what 1 am. Come to me 
fairly, and I treat you fairly. Must 
have my living wage, of course. 
But no more, unless you try to rob 
me. Then you have got the wrong 
pig by the ear. And it’s the very 
same thing in love, Mr Cranleigh. 
Have you tried to take a rise out of 
Dariel ?” 

This would have made me very 
angry with at least nine people out 
of ten. But I knew that I had a 
queer character to deal with, and 
that he meant no harm, but only to 
get to the bottom of the matter. 
So I told him that if there was 
anything of that sort, I thought it 
was rather the other way. And 
then I was quite in a fury with 
myself, for putting it as if she could 
have done a shabby thing. And I 
praised her ninefold, and could have 
gone on for an hour. 

“You are all right,” he said, 
“that is clear enough ; you are as 
infatuated as a Goddess could re- 
quire. We have all been so, some 
time or other. But you should 
have seen her mother, ah yes, ah 
yes! Signora Nicolo cannot bear 
to hear her name, though she ought 
to be grateful, for it kept me good, 
and plunged me, I do believe, into 
matrimony. A sweet woman never 
knows the good she does, any more 
than an impudent flippant one can 
measure her own mischief. For the 
sake of that noble Oria, as well as 
of Sar Imar, who saved my life, I 
would go anywhere and do any- 
thing, to be of service to Dariel. 
And for her own sake too, I can 
tell you, for she is a most charming 
creature, though a little too soft, 
like her father. Ah, that’s where 
How 


the mischief will come in! 
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can you save a man from himself} 
After all the lies he has suffered 
from, and the wreck of his life—J 
know all about it now, though I 
didn’t when I saw you—would you 
believe that he is spoonier than 
ever about doing good to those 
cursed fellows? Saving their souls! 
Why, they’ve got none; or if they 
have, what are ours to be called? 
As different as quartz from opal, 
which are much the same thing 
though in different form. And as 
for their bodies, they are big enough 
already, and dirty enough, and as 
hard as nails. Let them all kill 
one another, is what the Lord 
intended, and Nature does her best 
to help him. Why, the country 
ought to belong to us; we could 
do some good with it. It should 
have been ours long ago.” 

“No doubt of that,” I replied, 
for that seems to be the duty of 
every land; “I knew that Sfir Imar 
meant to go, and for years he has 
been preparing to civilise his people; 
but what has made him go so 
suddenly ?” 

“Well, I think it was through a 
tall young fellow, who has been 
prowling about for a long time. 
‘Prince Hafer’ he calls himseif, 
Prince of the Ossets, who are next- 
door neighbours to these Lesghians, 
when they have any door at all, I 
mean. I won’t pretend to know 
much about him, but what I have 
heard is rather shady. He borea 
most wonderful reputation among 
his own niggers, if I may call them 
so, for the Ossets are rather a dusky 
lot—never had there been such an 
Angel seen ; too good, too benevo- 
lent, too holy. But Apollyon, the 
Prince of this village of ours, has 
been too many for our Mountain- 
Chief; and he has carried on rarely 
at the Hotel Celestial, and other 
sparkling places. If he had not 
been a Prince, they would have 
had him up at Bow Street; but he 
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talked about Russia, and they 
thought he was too big. More- 
over, our noble Policemen saw that 
there was nobody likely to interpret 
him; so they took it out in coin, 
according to the custom of the 
Country. He paid for a mirror and 
three electro-plated pots ; and with 
mutual esteem they parted. But 
what a fiend of a temper he must 
have! For he never gets drunk 
to make us sponge him with our 
tears.” 

“That is most unjust on his part. 
I have seen him twice, and nearly 
felt him once. But never mind 
that. I shall square it up, some 
day. I beg pardon for interrupting. 
But how can Sar Imar ever listen 
to him ?” 

“When you are as old as [ am, 
Mr Cranleigh, one thing alone will 
surprise you. To wit, that you were 
ever surprised at the folly of the 
wisest of mankind. But I have no 
time for a homily. You want to 
know how I have learned these 
things. Have you ever heard of a 
certain Captain Strogue?” 

“Yes, and I have seen him. 
And I formed a strong opinion, 
though all my impressions seem 
worthless now, that Captain Strogue 
is a man of honour. In his own 
way, I mean, and according to his 
views.” 

“Not a man who would try to 
pot you in the dark? I believe 
that you are quite right so far. 
Strogue is a man of honour, accord- 
ing to his lights. But, alas, an 
inveterate gambler; and that saps 
the foundations of honesty. God 


made honesty, and man makes 


honour, and shapes it according to 
the fashion of the day. Strogue 
has been here, he has sat in that 
chair, with his head in his hands, 
and shivering ; for he is also a very 
hard drinker. I am well known 
all over Europe, as a purchaser of 
fine diamonds. Strogue had given 


an I.0.U., the night before for £500, 
which he could not redeem. He 
had been fleeced, and he knew it 
too well, by paltry little all-round 
dealers, hucksters at the very bottom 
of the trade, who have only one 
test for gem from paste. If your 
brother Harold were a bit of a 
rogue he might have a fine game 
with them. But Strogue had the 
wisdom at last to come to me. 
Poor fellow! He has a very fine 
nature. He absolutely burst into 
tears, when he saw all the value he 
had thrown away. ‘Signor, I am 
very hard up,’ he said—which is 
just the right way to begin with 
me, though the very worst with 
any other in the trade; ‘this is 
the last and the best of my jewels. 
A good judge has told me it is very 
fine. Unless I can raise £500 to- 
day, I shall have to put a pistol to 
my head. How much will you 
give me for this affair?’ 

“T examined it well, though a 
glance was enough. Then I tested 
him as to his ownership, to keep 
him on the tenterhooks, as he 
richly deserved; and then I said, 
‘Captain, I will take it, at a 
thousand pounds. But only upon 
one condition.’ You should have 
seen his eyes. It was a lamentable 
sight to discover such joy in the 
face of a man, who had done such 
wonders in his better days. ‘My 
condition,’ I proceeded, for he could 
not speak, ‘is that you shall sign a 
pledge prepared by me.’ ‘ Any- 
thing, anything you like,’ he 
answered ; and in two minutes he 
had signed an undertaking upon 
his honour to abandon every form 
of gambling. Whether he will keep 
it is another question ; but so far 
he has kept it, and I think he will 
hold fast. That is what I call 
doing good. And the stone was 
well worth the money.” 

I thought that it would have been 
still more beneficent, if the stone 
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had not been worth the money. 
But who could expect that, and of 
whom? Signor Nicolo looked for 
praise, and I gave it warmly. 

“But you did not pump him, on 
the strength of it?” I asked; and 
meeting an indignant glance, I 
qualified my question. ‘“ What I 
mean is, you did not exactly en- 
deavour— your duty towards Siar 
Imar, and your desire to protect 
him from the schemes of that other 
fellow did not induce you to in- 
quire, I suppose, what this pair of 
rogues could be driving at? Iam 
not sure that I should have let him 
go without that.” 

“To a limited extent perhaps I 
did,” Signor Nicolo answered with 
a candid smile; ‘not that I put 
any temptation in his way to make 
him turn traitor to his master. But 
simply that casually, as things 
came about he cast away in some 
degree that cowardly veil of caution, 
which is always so abhorrent to our 
better feelings. Nine people out of 
ten would have cross-examined him. 
But I did nothing of the sort. Only 
from some things he let slip I 
gathered a fair general idea of the 
game those two are playing. Or 
rather that other fellow; for to 
Strogue it can make no difference, 
unless the bargain is—no play, no 
pay. Hafer’s game is to get pos- 
session of the lovely Dariel, as you 
must have suspected long ago ; not 
for her beauty—those fellows out 
there pitch-and-toss for that kind of 
thing—but for the start it will give 
him, in the universal race of 
robbery. You must not be mild 
enough, Mr Cranleigh, to suppose 
that you have seen any sample of 
the Caucasus in the noble Siar 
Imar, and his sensitive daughter, 
or even in the model henchman 
Stepan. If the camp in your 
valley had been of the general 
type, you would not have had a 
sheep left long ago, much less a 
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cock with a crow in his throat, 
‘Ragamuffins’ is the proper name 
for most of them. And although 
these Lesghians, take them al] 
in all, are about the pick of 
the basket, you would be in the 
wrong box altogether, if you took 
them for sweet innocents. They 
are simply under their chieftain’s 
thumb ; and by ancient tribal law, 
he can chop off their heads when 
he pleases. This keeps them in 
order ; and they pay for their milk, 
instead of lifting cattle. Prince 
Hafer, however, is not under any 
fealty to Sir Imar. So far from 
that, his great aim is to be Lord of 
the Ossets, and the Kheusurs too, 
and Karthlos Tower, which is a 
noble place, and might defy an army 
for a twelvemonth. Hafer is cun- 
ning, but has too much temper; 
and worst of all, he has not steered 
clear of the many traps set by civil- 
isation for a young savage with his 
pockets full. He has fallen among 
a bad lot, a company of young 
rakes, contemptuous of women, and 
yet thoroughly in their power.’ 

“What! would he venture near 
Dariel, after being in such vile 
company? We have heard that he 
was almost too good to live. She 
gave me so grand an account of 
him, that I thought it was all up 
with my poor chance. But what a 
falling off is here! The Prince of 
all virtues, the paragon of modesty, 
the hero of all chivalry—and now 
he won’t even sham! Can you ex- 
plain it, Mr Nickols ?” 

‘‘No; that’s no business of mine. 
Nature does it. But I shall hear 
more about it soon, and get a flood 
of light let in. Im London you 
never know anything well, from 
hearing such a lot about everything. 
But it is not quite the same in the 
Caucasus. You don’t hear much 
there ; but you attend to it. And 
now you will be surprised to be 
told, that after so many years of 
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hearing next to nothing of that 
art of the world, and never seeing 
one of their celestial peaks, except 
in a dream, I am likely to know 
more about them than when I lived 
there. Ah, if I hadn’t got a wife, 
and three daughters,—and I have 
let out so much, like a jolly fool, 
that they won’t have French stuff 
on their birthdays,—I should be 
ready to be off again; though I 
could never do the djedje now ; and 
the love of sport is not in me, as it 
is in all true-born Englishmen.” 

He looked regretful, and perhaps 
remorseful against his mingled pa- 
rentage ; for there was a vein of the 
Israelite in him, which saddens and 
deepens the outlook, without show- 
ing any sport, except a gold disc to 
shoot at. 

“Never mind,” I answered him, 
though sorry to have to do it; “‘you 
get your little excitements, in your 
way. And although they are not 
like ours altogether, they pay ever 
so much better in the end.” 

“Let us come back,” he said, 
thinking in his heart, perhaps, that 
he could do very well without my 
sympathy ; “‘my proceedings only 
bear upon your case in an odd sort 
of way, which may come to nothing. 
You remember that I told you of 
my Russian friend, whom I met at 
Odessa, twenty years ago, or more. 
Through him I first went into those 
savage parts, where he lost his life ; 
and it was a narrow shave that I 
survived to tell of it; for which I 
have to thank Sir Imar. You may 
have forgotten, but I think I must 
have told you that my Russian had 
a brother, an officer in the army 
then closing round the forces of 
Shamyl. Very well, who should 
call upon me a few days after I told 
you about that, but the very same 
Russian officer, now second in com- 
mand of the Caucasus Division, 
General Stranglomoff himself. He 
was in London, about some military 
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business, and knowing my intimacy 
with his poor brother, he did me 
the honour of calling to hear some 
particulars of the sad occurrence. I 
described it as well as I could; and 
then he said, brushing up his 
English, as I brushed up my 
Russian, whenever there was a gap 
between us—‘I am not a jeweller, 
Signor, and of precious stones I 
have not any knowledge ; but place 
thine eyes upon this, is it good?’ 
He wore a white glove of soft rat- 
skin, and upon it was the rich 
green light of the finest emerald I 
have seen, since I was at Warsaw. 

‘*¢Plenty, plenty, twenty, fifty— 
ten, a thousand! I pray you to 
accept this pebble, Signor, for my 
brother’s sake,’ he said with a very 
graceful bow; ‘he was taken away 
through these, and I desire no ad- 
vantage of them.’ And with that 
he shed a tear which made me 
think how much we undervalue 
that fine race. There is no kinder- 
hearted man on earth, and no more 
perfect gentleman, than a Russian 
of the highest order. 

“ Well, sir, I sent my own nephew 
out—Jack Nickols, a wonderfully 
plucky fellow ; not much eye for a 
stone; but sure to stick to his 
orders, and tell you the truth. If 
you can’t be satisfied with that, 
good-bye to your chance of keeping 
anybody very long; for the sharp 
ones will soon begin to rogue you. 
Jack is as good a bit of English 
Metal as you could pick up from 
the lias to the granite. And not too 
clever. In fact, Mr Cranleigh, you 
remind me of him, at every turn.” 

I bowed very deeply at this 
lovely compliment, with a glance 
which I meant to be ironical. But 
Signor Nicolo was too busy with 
his thoughts to perceive the stern 
justice he had done me. 

‘*Emeralds are going up,” he 
proceeded, as if I were one of them, 
“and I should not -be surprised if 
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the true grass-green became the rage 
for the next few years. There are 
only three gems that will always 
hold their own, diamonds, rubies, 
and sapphires. The rest go up and 
down, according to the fashion ; 
and emeralds have been unduly in 
the shade. But now they are worth 
looking after again ; and my nephew 
is the boy to do it. Hit or miss, 
he will do his best; and we have 
made an arrangement with the 
Russian General, under which he 
is bound to back him up. Jack is 
not very strong at letter-writing, 
and the post is not too brisk out 
there. But he has been on the 
spot for some time now, and he has 
made a very good beginning.” 

All this to me was little more 
than cold and cloudy comfort. Here 
was the winter close at hand, the 
winter of the frosty Caucasus ; the 
friends I loved become strangers to 
me, and lost to my sight among 
savages ; my own fair fame in some 
mysterious manner assailed and 
blasted; and the only hope of 
further tidings, or redress, yet visi- 
ble lay in the chances of a roving 
jeweller’s commission! Nickols 
might take it all quite calmly. 
His heart was set, and cemented— 
as one might almost say—upon 
precious stones, and hard enough, 
as it seemed to me, to grind them 
for trade purposes. But in my im- 
patience I wronged him there. 

“You must try to make the best 
of it, Mr Cranleigh,” he went on, 
as if he understood my thoughts. 
‘You have been horribly slandered, 
no doubt; and the sweet young 
lady has swallowed wicked lies, all 
the more readily because she is a 
sweet young lady, and for that 
reason credulous and jealous. But 
there are a lot of things in your 
favour still, if you will let me set 
them before you. I have not the 
least idea what you are charged 
with, any more than you have. 
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But whatever it may be, the charge 
will grow fainter, and the faith in 
it weaker, as time goes on; and 
the inventor of it will become more 
hateful. Probably Hafer has in- 
vented it; and even while she 
listens to it, her heart will turn 
against him. I know what a good 
woman is, because I have had to 
deal with them. A man who runs 
women down, is either a bad lot 
himself, or a most unlucky fellow. 
Moreover she dislikes that cousin 
of hers, if he is her cousin, for 
his violence, and roughness, and 
haughty ways. All that will in- 
crease, when he gets home again, 
and contrasts all their hard and 
uncivilised life with the luxuries 
and joys of London. She will tum 
against him more and more; and 
her father will never compel her to 
marry against her wishes. More- 
over, there is likely to be some 
time yet before his schemes come 
to a head. My young savage has 
overthrown his cast, or that of his 
mother Marva. In his urgency to 
get them back straightway to the 
land of the mountain without the 
flood, he has sent them round by 
St Petersburg. He insisted so 
much on the peril they were in of 
losing all their Lesghian rights, 
that Sar Imar resolved, very wisely 
as I thought, to assert them at 
headquarters. So Stepan and others 
were left behind to take the heavy 
goods straight to Poti perhaps. 
This was a floorer for Prince Hafer, 
and he gnashed his teeth, which he 
dyes yellow; for he is the Devil, 
and no mistake, when he can’t have 
his own way. You don’t consider 
me @ suspicious man, Mr Cranleigh, 
do you?” 

“A little too much the other 
way; as is the case with all fine 
natures,” I replied, according to my 
thoughts; for he was evidently 
taking my part now. 

“In that case, listen to my firm 
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belief. Iam not at all up to the 
tone and style of what those moun- 
taineers do now. And of course I 
may be as much behind the age, 
as Sar Imar wants to be in front 
of it. But to my mind men are 
men always, and you can’t improve 
them suddenly. A lot of sham 
comes in with some races ; but not 
with stubborn chaps like these. 
Sar Imar may print a million copies 
of the Sermon on the Mount; but 
it won’t go down with them. Or 
it goes down, and never comes up 
again. You may as well pour gold 
into a cesspool. My firm belief is 
that this Prince Hafer intends to 
get our noble friend out there, marry 
his daughter, and then shoot him, 
and combine that heritage with his 
own. Ah yes!” 

Nickols had a very quiet and 
even pleasant manner of imparting 
the most atrocious thoughts, that 
could ever drive another man out 
of his mind. I looked at him to 
ask whether he could mean it ; and 
he smiled and answered, ‘‘ You may 
take it for a fact.” 


‘But his own sister, his twin 
sister, the darling of his childhood 
—Marva! How could all such 
wickedness go on without her 
knowledge? It is impossible to 
imagine that she would allow it.” 

“She sent her son to England 
for that very purpose,” Mr Nickols 
replied, in a tone of deep conviction. 
‘Tt may not sound sisterly ; but it 
is true. There is the blood-feud 
between them. That they have 
been in the womb together only 
makes it deadlier. I know what I 
am talking of.” 

If he did—and he spoke as if it 
were an ordinary matter—I can 
only be certain that I did not. 
My brain was quite stunned with 
such horrible ideas ; and I almost 
felt as if Dariel herself would be 
too dear, at the price of any con- 
nection with such vile and blood- 
thirsty savages. Then I felt bitter 
reproach at blaming a sweet gentle 
darling for what she could not 
help ; and after providing for quick 
communication, I hurried away, 
with my heart in a whirl. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—BLACK FRIDAY. 


In whatever condition a man 
may be placed, under the will of 
Heaven, there is. generally some- 
thing to alleviate it, if he seek per- 
severingly ; and always something 
to aggravate it, without any exer- 
tion on his part. In my present 
trouble I had several consola- 
tions ; and the best and sweetest 
of them was the kindness of my 
sister Grace. She had leaped, with- 
out looking for any signal, or even 
any ground to jump from, to the 
solid conclusion that her poor 
brother George had been treated 
most cruelly, shamefully, shock- 
ingly, and if there be worse than 
this, put it on the pile. And yet 
she never spoke of it—never at 
VOL, CLXI.—NO. DCCCCLXXX. 





least to me (though she may have 
filled the world with it to her be- 
loved. Jackson), but let me know 
her sympathies by a silent lift of 
cover, as a large and capable ham- 
boiler does; when a tin saucepan 
would have blown its top off. A 
man loathes sympathy, if he is of 
English race ; nothing irritates him 
more than for other fellows to come 
prying down into what goes on in- 
side him. Even to his dearest 
friend, he does not stretch out his 
heart, like a washerwoman’s line ; 
what may be inside it is his own 
concern ; and like a gentleman, he 
must not be too curious about that, 
so long as it leads him into nothing 
mean. All I can say is that I 
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never felt inclined to be savage 
towards the female race, because 
one of them had disappointed me. 
And the beauty of it was that I 
could not hold one spark of rancour 
against her. The great generosity 
of love was in me; and all the 
fault I had to find went abroad 
among her sex, but never touched 
herself. So do jilted poets wail 
about all other women, but acquit 
the one they love. 

But Grace showed her sympathy 
more delicately, according to her 
sex and education. What pleased 
me most in her behaviour was that 
she never brought her own little 
whiffs of love—and lovers are al- 
ways having either whiffs, or tiffs— 
into her placid pretty interviews 
with me. She even broke out 
against her own sect, now and then 
—for the women had begun to 
make sect of sex even then, as they 
feign to do now altogether—and 
expressed a contempt of them, 
which any man would have been 
extremely rash to acquiesce in. She 
meant it for the best, and I was 
much obliged about it ; but not the 
faintest fibre of my heart was put 
in tune by it. 

Then all of a sudden it became 
the duty of my life to comfort her. 
One evening, getting on for Christ- 
mas-tide, I was sitting in my be- 
loved den, after a rather hard day’s 
work, as glum as a Briton can wish 
to be, but soothed by my pipe, and 
the smell of saddles, when in came 
Grace very quietly and kindly, but 
without saying anything at first, as 
if I were too busy to notice her. 
She began to sweep a trifle of to- 
bacco-dust which had dropped on 
the table contradictorily—for I am 
a wonderfully tidy fellow—into the 
pink cup of her palm; and then 
she went and put something straight 
that was straight enough before for 
any man; and then she pretended 
not to hear me, when I asked— 
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“What is the matter, dear?” for I 
knew as well as a thousand sighs 
could have told me, that she was in 
trouble; and being up to every 
trick of hers, I was sure that her 
eyes were full of tears, although 
she would not let me see them. 

‘“‘ Butter returned on your hands 
again?” I suggested in a feeling 
tone ; for there was an old lady, 
quite a double patent screw, at the 
further end of the parish, who was 
never tired of boasting —as old 
Croaker told us more than once— 
that her butter was made by a 
baronet’s daughter, yet sent her such 
messages as no Duchess would 
think of sending to her dairymaid. 
‘Returned on my own hands,” 
Grace seemed to mutter, and I let 
her take her time, unable as I was 
to make this out. Then without 
caring properly where she might 
be in the narrow little room, she 
hit upon, by force of a gleam from 
the fireplace, that very same cracked 
and spotted looking-glass, in which 
my friend Tom had admired him- 
self. With infinitely better reason 
—however feminine and wavering 
—Grace Cranleigh might have re- 
garded herself, and defied any one 
(except Dariel) to peep over the 
snowy shoulders. But instead of 
pride, what came? I know not. 
Only that I flung my pipe away, 
and had my darling sister in my 
arms, where she cast away all pre- 
tence, and would have spoiled any 
waistcoat, that was not worn out. 

‘“‘ He—he—he,” she sobbed. And 
I said—“* What he?” and she an- 
swered “him,” as if there was only 
one man in the world, though he 
might go into fifty cases. ‘ Jack- 
son?” I asked. But she would not 
have it even at such a crisis. 

“‘ My Jack,” she declared, look- 
ing up at me, as if every George was 
rubbish ; ‘‘ my own Jack—will you 
never understand? And when I 
was getting so fond of him.” 
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“Getting indeed! Why you 
have thought of nothing else, for 
at least three months. You have 
made too much of him; with the 
usual result, I daresay.” 

“Qh don’t touch me! Don’t 
come near me! No wonder your 
Dariel ran away. You have not 
the least sense of noble things. 
What have I done, to have such a 
brother ?” 

“There must be a crack in the 
family,” I said, as she cut away 
into a Windsor chair, and fixed all 
her soul on the fire, as if it were 
the only warm thing left on earth. 

“ Wonderful, wonderful,” I pur- 
sued my own reflections, till she 
should come round. 

“ And you don’t even seem to 
care to ask what it is he has done 
tome!” Grace began to show her 
pretty nose over her left shoulder, 
while I snuffed the candles, and 
began to fill a pipe. ‘ Though you 
know the high opinion I always 
have of your opinion.” 

“You had better not say a word 
about it,” I answered in the kindest 
manner ; “no doubt it is the usual 
thing. You told me that all men 
were alike, till you made such 
an idol of poor Stocks and Stones. 
Now you see that he is just like the 
rest of us.’’ 

“T have long ceased to hope for 
any greatness from you; but I did 
expect some fairness,” my sister 
spoke as if I had not allowed her to 
say a word all this time: “ you 
know that I cannot argue, George ; 
or at least. you pretend to think so, 
which comes to the very same thing 
with a man. Then how thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself you ought to 
be, as soon as you can spare me 
time to tell you the simple truth. 
Mr Jackson Stoneman, the gentle- 
man you, with such admirable taste 
and such lofty humour, call ‘Stocks 
and Stones,’ is not tired of me, as 
you kindly imagine. In fact he 
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thinks more of me than ever. If 
you had only seen his face—— ” 

“Don’t cry, my dear child. Now 
don’t cry any more. I am very 
sorry if I misunderstood you. But 
how could I help it? You do 
take such a time. What can be 
his reason for behaving in this 
manner?” 

** Because he is ru—ru—ruined !” 
She never was much of a hand at 
crying ; but this terrible word, and 
her effort at it, served as the cord 
that brings down the shower-bath. 
“*Hoo—hoo—hoo!” she went, and it 
was no good for me to say anything. 
“Oh that Dariel were crying for 
me like that!” was the thought 
that came into my selfish heart. 
“*T should not mind being ra—ru— 
ruined, if I could only hope for 
that.” Then Grace got better, as 
girls always do, if you let them 
have their cry out. 

“What makes it so—so dis- 
tressing, so heart-breaking, is that 
the whole of it has been through 
me—through me, whom he chose 
without a single penny—me, who 
had nothing more than poverty to 
bring him, poverty, and faith, and 
a very ordinary mind! And then, 
not content with that, I must do 
my best to rob him of every far- 
thing of his noble fortune. Per- 
haps one of the wealthiest. men in 
the world, until he set eyes upon 
unlucky me, Oh George, it will 
never be in your power to under- 
stand my pure. contempt for money ! 
Yet you ought not to rob anybody 
of it; and I have robbed the noblest 
man that ever lived of every penny, 
every penny!” 

“In the name of the forty 
thieves, and Morgiana, and the man 
they cut into four pieces, how can 
you have done all this?” I asked, 
being certain that there never was a 
girl more reasonable, yet remember- 
ing how the wisest of them love a 
little speculation. . 
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“To anybody but you, George, 
it would be too self-evident to re- 
quire any explanation. Why will 
you drive me to a thing so painful? 
Do you mean to say that he does 
not love me?” 

‘‘ Better than his life, I believe; 
and better even than his money. 
But how does that bear upon the 
matter? They don’t quote love 
upon the Stock Exchange.” 

*Oh George! And you think 
you are a business man!” Grace 
smiled gloriously through her tears, 
possibly through her triumph over 
me, probably through the joy of 
my assurance. “Can anybody do 
two things at once? Could my 
Jack attend to ups and downs, keep 
his whole mind intent on Argen- 
tinas, contangoes, fundangoes, hold- 
overs, and holdunders, and even 
unspeakable Turks with fifty wives, 
when the whole of his pure heart 
was down here? Why he only 
went up about once a-week, if he 
could get me to go out nutting with 
him.” 

“Alas, I see. Neglected busi- 
ness. Loft understrappers, and 
dashing young clerks, and trusty 
old codgers with pens behind their 
ears to stick to the stools ; while he 
made sweet hay. But there must 
be something more than that.” 

“You turn everything into vul- 
garity,George. And you are capable 
of laughing at the most sacred 
things. But there was more than 
that, and a great deal more than 
that. You may have heard him 
speak in his grand confiding manner 
of a man named Franks, who has 
been with him many years. He 
has promoted him from place to 
place, and trusted him with almost 
everything ; and I do believe that 
Franks had no intention of doing 
anything crooked. And he spoke 
in the most enthusiastic terms of 
me, though of course they never 
mention such a subject in the office. 
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And when Black Friday came, as 
you know it did, through some 
very stupid error of the Govern- 
ment, Jack only laughed at first, 
except for the sake of some dear 
friends of his, who were hit rather 
hard ; it appeared so ridiculous to 
suppose that a firm like his could 
be affected. But there proved to 
be something, I cannot quite under- 
stand it, although I keep my books 
so clearly that I know every far- 
thing owing to me, something, 
some involvement, some terrible 
affair, which will force him to give 
up the Hall, and the shooting, and 
the pedigree Butterfly cows, and 
even me.” 

“Don’t let him do it. Don’t 
hear of itfora moment. You will 
never get such another fellow,” I 
exclaimed, as she turned away to 
wipe her glistening cheeks. ‘“ He'll 
come round as right as a roach in 
the end. You didn’t let him off on 
that tack, I hope.” 

“As for letting him off, dear 
George, is he a trout that I should 
treat him so? He is not like a slip- 
pery fish for a moment, but a deep- 
hearted, true-hearted, wonderful man. 
Why his conversation is as different 
from yours—but I will not depreci- 
ate you, unless you go against me. 
Only I should like to know how I 
can help myself. When a gentle- 
man says—‘ I am truly sorry, but I 
can’t have any more to do with you’ 
—oh dear, oh dear, what can any 
lady do?” 

‘Lay hold of his coat, and say, 
‘None of that nonsense! I am the 
best judge of that question, and I 
have settled it the other way; 
unless you put up the bans within 
@ month, you must favour me with 
the address of your Solicitors.’” 

“Don’t laugh at me. I have 
never laughed at you. I did tell 
him over and over. again that the 
money could never make any differ- 
ence to me, and indeed that I was 
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very glad, except for his sake, 
because then nobody could ever say 
—but he talked of the duty of a 
man, and so forth, and the crime of 
allowing me to sacrifice myself, and 
a Cranleigh the wife of a bankrupt, 
and I don’t know what else, for I 
broke down then, and he was 
obliged P 

“Of course he was—any amount 
of physical sustentation, as the 
reporters call it. But leave it to 
me, my dear. Where is he now? 
Too late for him to go back to 
London, I should think. But I 
wonder he didn’t come to see me.” 

“He did. But you were not to 
be found. Oh George, I am thinking 
of every one of us. What shall we 
do? The Hail will be thrown upon 
our hands again, at a time of year 
when you would as soon live in a 
hearse, And Harold has made 
another of his great hits, which 
always cost a hundred pounds, and 
never produce a penny. How often 
Iwish that I werelikeold Sally, with- 
out any pedigree Butterfly blood, and 
allowed to go and rout my husband 
up, just as Mrs Slemmick is!” 

“She routed him out from the 
root-house, last week,” said I, 
being glad of any frivolous turn 
that might bring the dry colours 
into the rainbow ; “she believed 
that he was gone for ever, without 
leaving his wages in his Sunday 
waistcoat pocket, and Snowdrop 
Violet Hyacinth just wheezing into 
the whooping-cough. But no ; she 
underrated the nobility of man. 
He had tucked up his legs on a big 
flower-pot with a pipe in his mouth; 
and his heart was so full that he 
was going without breakfast. Are 
women alone to be considered 
faithful ?” 

“ You mean that I am worse than 
Mrs Slemmick.” Girls never take 
the moral of the proverb aright. 
“Very well, I daresay I am. But 
I will never tuck my feet upon a 
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flower-pot, and wait to be coaxed 
home, when the tea is getting cold. 
There is something very large in 
the character of Slemmick, and he 
shows it by his confidence in fem- 
inine affection. At the same time, 
it does appear a little small of you, 
to quote Mother Slemmick against 
me. She is married, and cannot 
help herself.” 

“Hear, hear!” I cried, leaving 
her to put the point to it; which 
she did with a blush, and a very 
cheerful smile. Then she gave me 
a kiss, to make up for little words ; 
and I set out to see what I could 
do for her. 

I found the poor Stockbroker 
looking stock-broken, and sitting 
on a hard chair, with his long legs 
crossed, 

“Off for the Mediterranean?” 
I asked; and he said —‘“‘ Bay of 
Biscay, or Bay of Fundy. Going 
to the bottom anyhow.” 

“Rot!” I replied, with less 
elegance than terseness. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to make me think that you 
would ever throw the sponge up. 
I know you a bit better than that, 
Jackson Stoneman.” 

“Would you like me to be a 
thief, George Cranleigh? If I 
choose to be a thief, I can slip out 
very lightly. But if I prefer to be 
an honest man, there is very small 
chance of my doing it.” 

He told me in a few words what 
his position was, owing to a panic 
which had ended in a crash, 
through the roguery of a few, and 
the folly of the many ; and how his 
own firm had become involved in 
thoroughly unsound transactions, 
mainly through his own inattention 
and his confidence in a very clever 
fellow, who had cut things a little 
too fine at last, as very clever 
fellows nearly always do. 

‘We must lose a quarter of a 
million,” he said, “‘even if we pull 
through at all; which is more than 
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doubtful. All depends upon to- 
morrow. But it is not for myself 
that I care, George. It is for your 
darling sister—the best, and the 
bravest, and the most unselfish 
girl— why she wanted to stick to 
me through everything! She be- 
haved as if it could make no differ- 
ence between us.” 

“T should hope so indeed. I 
would disown her if she did other- 
wise. Did you think that she was 
going to have you for your money, 
Jackson ?” 

‘“‘T am not quite so bad as that, 

you may be sure. Still you must 
excuse a modest fellow for thinking 
his money the best part of him.” 
Here I was glad to see one of his 
old dry smiles. ‘“ But the point of 
it is this, as you know well enough 
without my telling—I can have 
nothing more to say to Grace; 
who was worth all my cash, and 
my credit, and ambitions, and 
everything except my conscience to 
me.” 
“That is all very fine, and very 
lofty in its way,” I answered with 
a superior smile, which refreshed 
him as it was meant to do; “and 
among City people it may hold good, 
or the big world of the Clubland. 
But no sound Englishman takes it 
so. You don’t suppose that my 
father approved of your going in 
for our Grace, because you then 
were a wealthy man, I should hope.” 
I spoke with strong confidence ; 
but perhaps the strength of it was 
chiefly in my voice. 

“God forbid!” he replied with 
horror; while I tried not to doubt 
that God had forbidden. “No, 
I am well aware that Sir Harold 
disliked it from the first, and Lady 
Cranleigh even more. It was noth- 
ing but the goodness of dear Grace. 
And that makes it such a frightful 
thing for me. Why, that Angel 
was ready to stick to me, like— 
like a brick, if I only would 
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allow it. A man who knows the 
world would never believe it for 
a@ moment.” 

** Then he must know a very bad 
world, and be a worthy member of 
it. What do you suppose I would 
have done to my sister, if she had 
been mean enough to shy off, 
because of your misfortune?” 

‘How can [I tell; George? You 
are one of the most pig-headed 
fellows going. But you could not 
have been angry with her, for not 
being quite as stubborn as you 
are.” 

“ Jackson, this is what I would 
have done. I would have taken the 
mane-scissors that hang above my 
mantel, and shorn off her great crop 
of hair to her ears. No gold for 
her there, if her heart were all 
pinchbeck.” 

Stoneman looked at me with 
outraged feelings. ‘Not even a 
brother could do that,” he said, 
‘* brutal as brothers by nature seem 
to be. But without any humbug, 
George, do you really mean that 
you wish it to go on?” 

“Tf I did not, I should be a 
wretched snob. It was not for 
money that you wanted Grace; 
and you insult her by fancying that 
she wanted you for yours.” 

“All this is very pleasant doc- 
trine, and an edifying parable for 
little boys and girls ;” the stock- 
broker hada peculiar trick of show- 
ing his keen eyes as if in a gable, 
when his mind was puzzled or 
excited ; “‘but it would not hold 
water, George, either in a court of 
honour, or a council of wisdom. 
Grace is entitled, both by birth and 
beauty, and I am sure that I might 
say by intellect as well, to a position 
which high rank alone, or wealth 
on her husband’s part can secure, 
High rank I cannot give her. 
Wealth I could have given. But 
the prospect of that has vanished, 
and with it vanishes all my hope of 














her. Oh that she had only thrown 
me over! I could have got over it 
then. But not now.” 

“Now look here,” I said, as a 
Briton always calls attention to the 
knock-down blow he is delivering ; 
“all that would be worth listening 
to, if it had anything to do with the 
matter. But as it happens, my 
sister Grace doesn’t care a flip about 
position, any more than I do, or 
you, or anybody else with a 
ha’porth of common-sense. We 
value the opinion of good people ; 
and we like money for the comfort 
of others, as well as ourselves. But 
as for that mysterious affair you call 
‘ position ’"—the more you poke your 
head up, the harder cracks you get 
onit. Grace will be contented with 
whatever pleases you. That holds 
you together, and you never slip 
away. People who have only got a 
lawn enjoy it a thousand times as 
much as a lord enjoys his park. 
And a man who loves his wife does 
not want to lose her among a 
thousand men and women he has 
never heard of, all pushing about to 
please themselves, and sneering at 
| them both, by way of gratitude.” 

“You will make a fine domestic 
character, George, if you only act 
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up to your theories. I shall never 
forget your true friendship and 
noble behaviour in this matter. I 
shall take my own course however, 
as I always do. I know what is 
right : and you may talk for ever. 
There is only one voice that could 
move me, and that one shall have 
no chance of doing it (even if 
desired) for her own sweet sake. 
But everything will depend upon 
to-morrow, if things are as bad then 
as they have been to-day; there 
will be no escape for me. Grace 
shall never be a bankrupt’s wife. 
If her sense of honour urges it, 
mine forbids. And it is not only 
honour, but common-sense, my 
friend. Your family has fallen in 
the world too much already. It 
shall not be dragged lower by any 
connection with a defaulting Stock- 
broker.” 

His face showed no sign of emo- 
tion now; and I owned to myself 
that from his point of view no other 
course was possible for a man of 
honour. Whether his point of view 
was right or wrong, is quite a dif- 
ferent question ; but in spite of all 
my reasoning, I have very little 
doubt that I should have done as 
he did. 
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MARLBOROUGH’S UNCONSCIOUS TREASON. 


“Tue basest of all the hundred 
villanies of Marlborough,” “the 
foulest treason,” according to Mac- 
aulay, was Churchill’s betrayal to 
James II. and Louis XIV. of the 
English attack on Brest, in June 
1694.1 By announcing to James, 
in a letter variously dated ‘ May 
3” or “May 4,” 1694, the start, 
on May 5, of the English expedi- 
tion to Camaret Bay, “the traitor 
of Salisbury” enabled Louis to 
fortify the point of attack, to de- 
feat our forces, and to deprive 
Marlborough, then in William’s 
disgrace, of his chief rival, Tal- 
mash, who was mortally wounded. 

This is the accusation brought by 
Macaulay. Before examining the 
apologies of Marlborough’s de- 
fenders, it may be as well to ex- 
plain the military circumstances. 
After the defeat of La Hogue 
(May 19, 1692), the French fleets 
kept within their land defences, 
but a war-vessel would slip out, 
now and again, and prey on our 
commerce, William, therefore, de- 
termined to attack Brest, believ- 
ing (and rightly believing) “ that 
the state of its defences was such 
that the place might be taken by 
open assault if suddenly attacked 
before the French could have time 
to strengthen the works or to 
reinforce the garrison. But should 
it become known at Versailles 
that danger threatened Brest, the 
place could be easily rendered 
secure against any attack short of 
a regular siege. Secrecy was there- 
fore of the first moment.” 

So writes Lord Wolseley in his 
‘ Marlborough’ (ii. 305), and every 
word is of importance, Lord 
Wolseley being one of Marl- 


borough’s defenders. 


In pursu- 
ance of William’s scheme, 7000 
troops were encamped on Ports. 
down Hills, and transports were 


collected at Portsmouth. 
was in April 1694. The expedi- 
tion started on May 5. Yet Lord 
Wolseley writes: “For months 
before the troops put to sea the 
intended attack upon Brest had 
been the common talk of London 
dinner-tables.” How could this 
possibly be, the preparations be- 
ginning “in April” and the ex- 
pedition setting out on May 5? 
In fact, L’Hermitage, in his diary 
for May }§, says that many pro- 
jects were talked about, “ but not 
one of them came to the knowledge 
of the public.”? Marlborough gave 
James and Louis notice of the 
adventure against Brest the day 
before Russell set sail. Brest 
was instantly fortified and re- 
inforced, and England sustained 
a disastrous defeat, through the 
treachery of Marlborough. So 
argues Macaulay. 

To Macaulay’s charges Mr Paget 
replied in ‘Maga,’ June 1859. 
His brilliantly logical essay is 
also published in one of the most 
entertaining of volumes, his ‘ Para- 
doxes and Puzzles.’ “It must be 
admitted,” said Mr Paget, ‘that 
in no view of the case can the 
conduct of Marlborough be jus- 
tified.” But Mr Paget argues that 
Marlborough purposely told James 
nothing which Louis and he did 
not know already. He revealed le 
secret de Polichinelle ; he betrayed 
facts which he knew to be already 
familiar to the French Court, and 
“his offence seems rather to have 
been against James, in seeking 


This 





1 Macaulay’s History, 1858, vii. 134. 


2 Thid., vii. 134, note. 
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credit for a service of no value, 
than against William.” 

This is absolutely certain, it 
would seem, as Lord Wolseley 
proves, Say that Marlborough’s 
letter was written on May 4 
(May 14, new style, as used in 
France), Louis could not receive 
the deciphered and translated 
version before May 8 (18). But 
in the French archives is a letter 
of Louis’s, dated April ;4,, in which 
he warns Vauban of the English 
attack, about which he has received 
intelligence, bids him assume com- 
mand of Brest, and promises to 
send reinforcements.! Manifestly, 
then, Marlborough’s news was cal- 
culated to arrive nearly a month 
late. Hence, Lord Wolseley de- 
cides, ‘ Tollemache’s disastrous fail- 
ure was due, it is proved beyond 
doubt, to the completeness of the 
preparations made by Vauban, 
in obedience to orders from Louis 
three weeks before the date of Marl- 
borough’s letter on the subject.” 

Mr Paget had not studied the 
French military archives, but he 
also demonstrated that Marlbor- 
ough deliberately sent what boys 
call ‘stale news.” The very Jaco- 
bites themselves were not per- 
suaded by this, or by any other 
such step, of his loyalty to James, 
as the writer of ‘The Life of King 
James II.’ (about 1708) declares. 

But what was Louis’s real 
source of earlier information? 
Partly town talk. ‘Many guessed 
that Brest would be the point of 
attack, but they only guessed this,” 
says Macaulay. This, indeed, 
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Marlborough indicates in his let- 
ters. Admiral Russell, he says, 
had known the fact for six weeks, 
but it only became a certainty on 
May 4. This constitutes Marl- 
borough’s claim of merit in James’s 
eyes. He sends a certainty/ But 
Louis had issued his orders as if 
on a certainty three weeks earlier. 
Again, how did Louis know? Our 
earliest hint of information pre- 
vious to Marlborough’s was only 
presented to Louis on May l. 
The source of our knowledge is 
the ‘Original Papers,’ published 
by Macpherson in 1775. There 
occurs, in French, in the hand of 
Nairne, secretary to Melfort, one 
of James’s Ministers, ‘“ Accounts 
brought by Captain Floyd” (usu- 
ally written Lloyd) “lately arrived 
from England.”? Godolphin told 
Lloyd “that Russell would infal- 
libly appear before Brest.” Lloyd 
himself suggested Brest to Russell 
as a probable point of attack. 
Marlborough’s letter of May 4 
could not reach Louis till several 
days, say a week, after he had 
received the same intelligence, 
through Lloyd, from Godolphin. 
According to the ‘Life of James 
II,’ the king also had previous 
intelligence from Lord Arran— 
later, and immortally, Beatrix 
Esmond’s Duke of Hamilton.® 
From one or another source news 
had reached Louis long before 
Marlborough’s letter, and William 
well knew it.* 

It seems proved, then, to demon- 
stration that Marlborough merely 
“hedged” against the off - chance 





1 Wolseley’s Marlborough, ii. 314. 
2 Macpherson, ii. 479. 
3 Life of James II., 523. 


the blanks usually left for names in the MS. ‘ Life of James.’ 


The name of Arran is a later insertion into one of 


The author of the 


Life here indicates his strong suspicions of Marlborough’s sincerity as regards 


James. 


* William to Shrewsbury. Coxe’s Shrewsbury Correspondence, 45, June 18, 
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of a Restoration; merely made 
friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, James, by sending 
intelligence of no real value. 
This, therefore, argue Lord Wolse- 
ley and Mr Paget—this, and not 
“the basest of his hundred vil- 
lanies,” is the real measure of 
Marlborough’s roguery. 

This contention seems satisfac- 
tory. Marlborough is a sly dog, 
but not a perfidious murderer. 
But now arrives a new defender, 
Lieut. - Colonel the Hon. Arthur 
Parnell, who will prove that 
neither Marlborough nor Godol- 
phin sent any intelligence at all. 
Colonel Parnell’s remarkable essay 
is entitled “James Macpherson 
and the Nairne Papers.”! As Colo- 
nel Parnell’s theory would upset 
English history during much of 
William’s reign, as he thinks that 
the treacheries of the Revolution 
statesmen — Godolphin, Danby, 
Shrewsbury, Sunderland, Marl- 
borough, and Russell—have been 
accredited on evidence which is 
“waste paper,” I propose to ex- 
amine his contention. The “ waste 
paper” is, first, the ‘ Nairne 
Papers,” published by James Mac- 
pherson; next, to some degree, 
the anonymous ‘Life of James 
II.’ (1816), of which extracts, 
pretending to be from a MS. in 
James’s autograph, are also pub- 
lished by Macpherson. The Oolo- 
nel, for one argument, superfluously 
impeaches the character of Mac- 
pherson, the illustrious bard of 
Clan Chattan, and introducer of 
Ossian. He was a Government 
hack in 1775, and would stick at 
nothing to disparage the Whigs of 
1688. Again, he gave us a tawdry 
sham epic, and forged the Gaelic 
originals. - But, we reply, in these 
days, and later, a man would forge 
a ballad, or “fake” an epic, who 
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would not forge a historical docy. 
ment. Surtees of Mainsforth jg 
an instance in point. The Colonel] 
then impugns the authenticity of 
the Nairne Papers, one source of 
our knowledge of Marlborough’s 
letter. He asks what is the real 
provenance of the Nairne Papers, 
which, according to Macpherson, 
Oarte procured, and which, later, 
““were placed in the editor's” 
(that is, Macpherson’s) “hands, 
as materials for a history”? Now 
on this question Macpherson is 
certainly vague, with good 
reason, as we shall make pro. 
bable. He says in his preface: 
“Mr Nairne’s papers came into 
the possession of Mr Oarte some 
time before his death. . . . How 
Nairne’s collection came into the 
possession of Carte is as unimport- 
ant as it is imperfectly known.” 
The Colonel cries, ‘‘Observe the 
impudence with which he again 
faces the crucial point of the 
whole affair!” To this crucial 
point we shall return in a mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, it is said in 
Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian 
Library’ that, in 1753-54, Carte 
consigned a vast supply of his 
MSS. collections to the Bodleian. 
He died, perhaps heart - broken, 
when Prince Charles broke, for 
Clementina Walkinshaw’s sake, 
with the English Jacobites in 
1754. In 1757 Carte’s widow 
presented nine more volumes of 
MSS. to the Bodleian. The rest 
(including the Nairne Papers) re- 
mained with her second husband, 
Mr Jerningham, to whom Mac- 
pherson paid £300 for leave to 
read and publish them. The 
Oolonel is very angry with Mac- 
pherson for saying that these 
MSS. “were placed in his hands” 
for purposes of history. Well, we 
could scarcely expect Macpherson 





1 English Historical Review, April 1897. 
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to publish an explicit account of 
his pecuniary dealings with Mr 
Jerningham! He says: “It is 
needless to explain minutely why 

pers of such value lay so long 
neglected and almost unknown. 
They are jumbled together in a 
mass of confusion.” And the Colo- 
nel asks: ‘“‘ Why did Carte think 
them so unimportant as to leave 
them huddled away in this style, 
and to maintain perfect silence on 
their existence?” And why did 
he omit them from the parcels 
consigned by him to the Bodleian ? 
“Ts it not possible . . . that, 
knowing, as he must have known, 
something of their antecedents, he 
may have looked on them as espe- 
cially worthless, and may there- 
fore have especially avoided to 
send them?” 

Before raising these “ crucial” 
difficulties, and making these con- 
jectures, the Colonel might have 
examined the romantic life of 
Carte himself. After George 
Kelly was arrested in 1723, Carte 
acted as agent between Atterbury 
and James III. He characteristi- 
cally uses “‘ manuscripts,” not the 
usual “muslin,” as a cant word 
for money or munitions of war.! 
But the excellent Carte, in his 
later years, had little time for his- 
torical composition. Manuscripts 
were his heart’s desire; the de- 
lightful sport of document-hunting 
Carte never abandoned. Deep in 
the intrigues of the hidden Prince, 
he tasted the joys of trying to make 
secret history ; but he was the col- 
lector all the time. He was the 
conspirator first, but he never 
ceased to be the amateur. Till his 
death, in 1754, Carte was coming 
and going to and from France as 
an emissary to Prince Charles. 
He helped to get George Kelly 
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dismissed from his secretaryship 
to the Prince. Pickle the Spy 
says (December 1752), “ Mr Carte, 
the historian, has carried frequent 
messages,” in the thick of the 
Elibank Plot to kidnap George IT. 
Again (March or April 1753), 
“Carte has been several times 
over, he is trusted, and it is by his 
means chiefly that the P. turned 
off Kelly,” to whom the P. was 
much attached.” 

Now, it must be said that Mr 
Pickle’s intelligence, as far as it 
can be tested, is usually accurate. 
A great Highland chief, he had 
access to the best information, 
and he frequently marks the limits 
to which his exact knowledge does. 
not extend. We see, then, that 
just before his death, in 1754, 
Carte was often in France, and 
was in the highest trust with 
Prince Oharles. What cheaper 
yet more satisfactory reward could 
an impoverished prince grant to 
an enthusiastic collector of docu- 
ments than the papers of Nairne, 
the secretary of his father’s and 
grandfather’s Ministers (1689- 
1718), and of his grandmother. 
Oarte, like Bishop Forbes, must 
have dreamed of presenting his 
History to the king, at St 
James’s ! 

Very probably Oarte was only 
permitted to borrow the MSS. 
from the Scots College, the Jaco- 
bite Record Office. If so, of 
course he could not, and did not, 
send them in 1753 to the Bodleian. 
But even if Carte got the papers 
from the Nairne of 1753 (at whose 
house near Paris a spy reports 
Charles to have lain concealed), it 
would have been very unsafe for 
Carte to send them to the Bod- 
leian. ‘How and whence did 
you get these, Mr Oarte?” would 





1 See ‘‘ The Report of the Lords’ Committee on Layer’s Case.” 


2 Pickle the Spy, pp. 178, 190. 
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have been a natural and damaging 
question. Again, if Oarte got the 
Nairne Papers while he was ac- 
tively engaged, just before his 
death, in a plot to seize St James’s 
and the royal family, he would 
not have leisure to arrange them. 
They would come to Macpher- 
son, as the Stuart Papers avow- 
edly came to George IV., when 
Prince Regent, “jumbled toge- 
ther in a mass of confusion,” as 
Macpherson says. Finally, Mac- 
pherson, writing in 1775, shortly 
after the marriage of Charles, 
and while there were French and 
American schemes for raising the 
royal standard in America, while 
_Nairne, as ever, was true to his 
king, would not, could not, be 
explicit as to how Oarte got the 
Nairne Papers. 

Thus the information of Pickle 
the Spy, which could not conceiv- 
ably have been designed to that 
end, shows at once how Carte may 
have got the Nairne Papers into 
his possession, why he “kept 
silence about them,” why Mac- 
pherson could not explain the 
facts in public, why the papers 
were in a jumble of confusion, 
and why Carte, and, later, Mrs 
Oarte, did not send them to the 
Bodleian. 

The circumstances which Colonel 
Parnell thinks suspicious really af- 
ford presumptions of the truth of 
Macpherson’s statement. 

Next we turn to the anonymous 
‘Life of James II.,’ the other source 
of information as to the treasons 
of Arran, Godolphin, Shrewsbury, 
Danby, Russell, and Marlborough. 
The MSS. of the Life have their 
own romance, Burns's ‘“ Bonnie 
Lass o’ Albany,” Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Charles Edward and Miss 
Walkinshaw, died within a year 


of the death of her royal father, 
She bequeathed to the Abbé 
Waters, of the great Jacobite 
banking family, Prince Charles’s 
confidants, the papers “found in 
her father’s library at Florence,” 
including four volumes of a MS, 
‘Life of James II.’ The Life, 
says the Abbé, is “asserted to 
have been collected from Memoirs 
written in his own hand, to which 
they bear continual references, 
citations, and long extracts,” 
Nobody denies the existence of 
the autograph Memoirs of James 
II. On March 24, 1701, he de- 
posited them in “Our Scotch 
Colledge of Paris,” under the 
care of Lewis Innes, the Queen’s 
Almoner. On January 12, 1707, 
his son, James III., had them 
sent to him at St Germains, and 
then and there, probably, the 
‘Life of James II.’ was compiled 
from the king’s own autograph 
Memoirs. We know, from a letter 
of worthy James Edgar, the loyal 
servant of James III., dated Jan- 
uary 10, 1740, that Oarte was 
given access to ‘‘ the Complete Life 
of the late King ”—that is, to the 
Life founded, in or near 1707, on 
his autographs. ‘That Carte saw 
these, is doubtful; and, in 1802, 
Charles Fox was informed, by 
survivors of the Scots College, 
that Macpherson never saw them.’ 
They were destroyed, in the 
Reign of Terror, by a timid lady 
at St Omer, to whose husband 
they had been intrusted. She did 
not like to have royal MSS. in her 
possession. Thus perished, in all 
probability, the ciphered original 
of Marlborough’s famous letter 
of May 4, 1694, with all other 
original reports from Arran, and 
from Godolphin, Shrewsbury, Sun- 
derland, and the rest of William’s 





1 Life of James II., 1, xiv., January 12, 1805. 
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dubious Ministers. For these we 
have only the evidence of (1) the 
drafts of translations into French, 
for Louis, in the Nairne Papers, 
and (2) the extracts and reports 
in the ‘Life of James II.’ 

But Jamie Macpherson, who 
could never run straight, has 
mystified the facts. In bis intro- 
duction to the “ Original Papers” 
(1775), he says that Carte (in 
1740) obtained access “to such 
papers, belonging to the family of 
Stuart, as LAY OPEN in the Scotch 
College at Paris. . . . In particu- 
lar, he made very large and accur- 
ate extracts from the ‘Life of 
James II.,’ written in that Prince’s 
own hand.” + 

The blushless Jamie now insinu- 
ates that he, as well as Carte, 
made extracts from the autograph 
MSS. of James IJ. But Edgar's 
letter of 1740 does not admit 
Carte himself to these sources. 
Macpherson doubtless worked on 
the anonymous ‘Life of James 
II.,’ perhaps receiving information 
from Jesuits who had seen the 
original, Thus our Oeltic bard 
mystified matters, more suo: it 
does not follow that he forged 
documents. 

Colonel Parnell’s first difficulty, 
then, as to the provenance of the 
Nairne Papers, as to how Oarte 
got them, why he was silent about 
them, why he left them in dis- 
order, and did not send them to 
the Bodleian, we have tried to 
solve. Next we have admitted 
that, as an able writer in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ showed long 
before Macaulay wrote (June 
1816), Macpherson equivocated, 
or even fabled, as to his use 
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of King James’s autograph Me- 
moirs. 

We now turn to Oolonel Par- 
nell’s other objections to the 
Nairne Papers. They are not 
“original.” ‘All are projects or 
drafts, with corrections. All are 
written by Ministers of James, 
Six are in the handwriting which 
Macpherson attributes to Nairne,” 
the other two, Colonel Parnell 
admits, are in the writing of Mel- 
fort, attested by “harmless papers 
in the same collection, which would 
not repay the trouble of forging.” 
Again, none of the papers have 
been folded, or show signs of hav- 
ing been transmitted to Versailles. 
No fair copies are in the French 
archives. 

That drafts of letters after- 
wards despatched in fair copies are 
not original documents, one can 
hardly admit. What can be more 
“original”? Such drafts are not 
folded or sent anywhere ; they are 
kept by the writer or by his secre- 
tary. As to the absence of fair 
copies from the French archives, 
I have reason to know that the 
absence of later Stuart memorials, 
certainly sent, from the French 
archives (as far as they have been 
searched) is very inexplicable. 
But Macaulay (iv. 158, 159, 166) 
avows that one, at least, of the 
fair copies from the Nairne drafts 
—King James’s Memorial of Nov- 
ember 1672—is actually in the 
archives of France. The ques- 
tion of “the handwriting attrib- 
uted by Macpherson to Nairne,” 
can be tested by Nairne’s other 
letters, which must exist at Wind- 
sor, and, probably, in the possession 
of his representative. Moreover, 





1 Macpherson adds, ‘‘ But his most valuable acquisition was the papers of Mr 


Nairne.” 


Edgar says nothing about giving to Carte Nairne’s papers. Jamie 


himself says, in the next page but one, that how Carte got Nairne’s papers ‘‘ is 
imperfectly known.” Then it is not known that he got them in 1740. My 


hypothesis that he got them in 1752-53 is unshaken. 
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such an “innocent” document as 
his preface to James’s devotional 
papers is actually in the Bodleian. 
Nairne’s handwriting is therefore 
as certain as Melfort’s. Again, 
Melfort himself undeniably made 
corrections, in his own hand, in 
these Nairne drafts, even in the 
draft of the translation of Marl- 
borough’s letter of May 4. Con- 
sequently the papers must have 
been written by his secretary, — 
who was Nairne. Thus Oolonel 
Parnell does not succeed in dispar- 
aging the authenticity of Nairne’s 
handwriting. He does not speak 
of comparing it with other speci- 
mens, or of any search for them, 
though he visited the Bodleian, 
where they lie. He cites no ex- 
pert’s opinion. All these objec- 
tions, therefore, fall to the ground. 
The Nairne Papers, so far, are 
just what they were bound to be— 
a secretary's drafts and browillons. 

The first document is a draft of 
a French translation of James’s 
Memorial to Louis, dated Novem- 
ber 1692. Macaulay accepts it as 
“ James’s words,” “James's con- 
cise narrative” of his dealings with 
William’s English Ministers. This 
is the paper in which he describes 
Marlborough’s plot for his Restora- 
tion (1691), and the disclosure of 
that plot by indiscreet Jacobites, 
who thought that Marlborough 
was fighting for his own hand. 
Colonel Parnell dismisses all this 
as a specimen of “ the brazen style 
in which poor James was deluded 
by the Ministers and secretaries 
who designed and drafted his Me- 
morials to Louis.” But Macaulay 
supports James’s statement by one 
of Burnet’s, in the Harleian MSS. 
(6584). This the Colonel does not 
notice. 

In the next document (October 
16, 1693), we find Melfort’s In- 
structions to William’s Ministers. 
“His Majesty” (James) ‘ trusts 


in what Admiral Russell sent him 
word of by the Earl of Middleton, 
and Mr Floyd” (or Lloyd). We 
shall presently prove the reality 
of Lloyd’s dealings with Admiral 
Russell. Colonel Parnell says that 
the date is after Melfort was 
superseded as James's secretary by 
Middleton. Middleton arrived at 
St Germains in April 1693, but 
Macaulay says that he was joined 
with Melfort as secretary, not that 
he superseded Melfort. Macaulay 
is right. 

The third document need not 
detain us: the fourth calls itself, 
“ Draft of certain reports from 
England,” and is in Melfort’s hand, 
It inculpates the usual English 
nobles, and Colonel Parnell sup- 
poses it to be, not a true copy of 
reports, but a thing concocted by 
Nairne and Melfort, in collusion 
with their English reporting agents. 
This is only his theory. The fifth 
document, another draft of Eng- 
lish reports, by Nairne, implicates 
Sunderland, Arran, and Churchill. 
As Macpherson points out, the 
passages concerning them are de- 
leted by pen strokes. For some 
reason Melfort and Nairne did 
this, and we can only conjecture at 
their motive. The paper repre- 
sents an abandoned project. Why 
abandoned, as all the characters 
were already implicated, we do not 
know. Then we have a French 
rendering, by Nairne, of a letter 
from Arran to James, implicating 
Sunderland. It is, says Colonel 
Parnell, “ considerably corrected,” 
—as drafts of translations usually 
are. 

We now come to a human 
being, Oaptain Lloyd, whose re- 
port of what he did in England 
(in April 1694) is done by Melfort 
into French, and is indorsed “ car- 
ried to Versailles, the lst of May 
1694.” Lloyd reports on his 
interviews with Admiral Russell, 
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Marlborough, and Godolphin. 
Russell, he says, made vague 


romises, Marlborough paid com- 
pliments, Godolphin betrayed the 
attack on Brest,—familiar to Louis 
weeks before. Colonel Parnell 
decides that “if not a later 
forgery,” Lioyd’s report ‘was 
quietly composed at St Germains 
by Melfort and Lloyd ia concert,” 
to delude Louis, who, the Colonel 
thinks, was easily deluded about 
Englishmen. Louis was not so 
simple! Of Lord Ailesbury he 
said, “This is the first man of 
quality with a great estate that 
hath repaired to you; the first 
man that came over about an affair 
of the most high importance ; and 
the first that never asked anything 
for himself.” ' This is not the tone 
of credulity. 

But did Lloyd in fact have inter- 
views with Admiral Russell,: as 
Melfort makes him say? He did; 
and for William’s admiral to 
receive an agent of James and 
France is sufficient treason. Lloyd 
was no ordinary man; he had 
served James on the deck as 
captain of a ship, on shore as 
groom of the bed-chamber. Lord 
Ailesbury, who hated him, says :— 


“He was the very picture of Cap- 
tain Surly, in the Comedy of ‘Sir 
Courtly Nice.’ I was most 
credibly informed that once he went 
from my Lord Marlborough and Ad- 
miral Russell, and I know that, at 
his return, he did alight at the house 
of the latter, and was carried into his 
closet inthe presence of Captain Priest- 
man, and Captain Matthew Aylmer, 
and other sub-officers. And a little 
before, the two last had told it as 
news of the town, that Lloyd was 
in France, and he coming in soon 
after, the old Admiral said, ‘See, gen- 
tlemen, how youare mistaken |!’ This 
Lloyd, as I said, went often over, but 
the secret. was to be kept from me, to 
my great satisfaction. When he 
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arrived at St Germains, King James 
used to ask him if he had seen me, 
and he saying ‘No;’ ‘ What, in the 
name of God, do you come over 
without imparting it to my best 
friend ?’”2 


Captain Lloyd, adds Ailesbury, 
was “a snarling creature of my 
Lord Middleton.” 

Thus Lloyd’s dealings with 
Admiral Russell were well known 
at the time. He was also a 
“creature,” not of Melfort’s, but 
of Melfort’s coadjutor and rival 
Middleton. 

Now, observe, about May 1 
1694, Middleton’s creature and 
Melfort are (Colonel Parnell says) 
‘*‘concerting” a report for Louis. 
But Colonel Parnell makes it an 
argument against Marlborough’s 
letter of May 4—three days later 
—that Sackville and Marlborough 
are communicating news, not to the 
Protestant Middleton, but to “ the 
displaced and more or less dis- 
graced ” Catholic, Melfort. ‘ Does 
not this alone destroy the possi- 
bility of the paper” (the French 
draft of Marlborough’s letter) 
“being authentic?” 

Alas! Marlborough’s letter is not 
to Melfort, but “to the King of 
England,” James. It is enclosed 
with one from Sackville, to whom 
addressed we do not know. But, 
as the Lloyd report of three days 
earlier shows, even Middleton’s 
very “creature,” Lloyd, had, when 
preparing memorials for the French 
Court, to deal “in concert” not 
with Middleton, but with Melfort. 
This was the regular course of 
business. So Colonel Parnell’s ar- 
gument against the authenticity of 
the letter vanishes. Vanishes, too, 
his theory that the letter was ‘‘a 
design of Melfort’s to show Louis 
and his Ministers that, though a 
Roman Oatholic and nominally 





1 Memoirs of Lord Ailesbury, i. 335, May 1693. 


2 Ibid., i. 273. 
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dismissed, he was still, in the eyes 
of Marlborough,” more important, 
and more to be trusted, than Mid- 
dleton. 

Melfort was not, then, ‘“dis- 
missed” at all. In January, 
February, April, and May 1694, 
the Nairne Papers show Melfort 
acting as agent between James 
and Louis. Thus Marlborough’s 
letter cannot be “a design of 
Melfort’s” to keep up his import- 
ance. The theory is absurd. 
Louis needed only to ask James, 
“Had you a letter, of which I 
possess a translation, from my 
Lord Churchill?” and Melfort was 
ruined if he had forged. 

The colonel has another string 
to his bow. The letter “forms 
the apex of the pyramid of false- 
hood under which Macpherson 
has striven to bury Marlborough.” 
But if the design was Melfort’s, 
what has the wretched Macpherson 
to do with the matter? Why, 
Colonel Parnell, nimbly shifting 
his ground, suggests that Mac- 
pherson forged the French draft 
of the letter of Marlborough, a 
draft in Nairne’s hand, with a 
dishonest interpolation in Mel- 
fort’s! No expert’s evidence is 
cited for the forgery. Olearly 
the letter cannot be an impos- 
ture by Melfort, and also by 


Macpherson. 
How did the Celtic bard, ex 
hypothesi, work the forgery? 


Thus,—in the ‘Life of King 
James II.’ (taken from his Mem- 
oirs, now lost) occurs a copy of 
part of Marlborough’s letter. 
This Macpherson read, copied, 
and forged the rest, doing it into 
French, in Nairne’s hand, and 
adding, with infernal cunning, a 
roguish interpolation, in Melfort’s 
interest, and in the hand of Mel- 
fort. But how did the copy of 
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Marlborough’s letter get into the 
‘Life of James’? Is that a 
forgery too, and, if so, to what 
end? For the author of the Life 
while giving the letter (as far as 
essential), states his doubt as to 
whether Marlborough, after all, 
was sincere. 

Unluckily, Macpherson, consti- 
tutionally false, added to his copy 
of the Nairne French draft trans- 
lation of Marlborough’s letter this 
note: “In King James’s Memoirs 
there is the following memoran- 
dum, written, upon receipt of the 
letter, in his own hand: ‘May 4th, 
Lord Churchill informed the King 
of the design on Brest’” (p. 521, 
ann. 1694), 

Macpherson lied. He never 
saw Jamess autograph Memoirs, 
He merely copies the marginal 
note of the Life. What did he 
mean by “p. 521”? The refer- 
ences in the Life to the original 
Memoirs, from 1694 to 1696, cite 
the Memoirs from “vol. ix. p., 
390 ” to “vol. ix. p. 395.” There is 
no room for “‘ p. 521”! We admit 
Macpherson’s roguery, but a com- 
plete forgery needs proof by ex- 
perts’ evidence. Nor is Marl- 
borough’s letter in the Life 
accounted for by Coionel Parnell, 
unless by a suggestion that it is 
a Jacobite slander,—and i is 
enough to damn him. 

There is another puzzle. Mac- 
pherson dates Sackville’s letter 
“May 3.” The Life dates it ‘‘ May 
4.” Colonel Parnell has a theory 
to account for Macpherson’s forging 
the date “ May 3,” but it fails, for 
Macpherson himself dates it ‘‘ May 
4” in his History, founded on the 
papers, and published in the same 
year. More, he gives the date 
“May 4” in his “ Extracts from 
the Life of King James.”! The 
date May 3 is a blunder by some- 





1 Original Papers, i. 244. 
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body, not a fresh supercherie of 
Macpherson’s. We have no doubt 
whatever that Marlborough wrote 
the letter of May 4, and that the 
Nairne draft of a French transla- 
tion is no forgery of Macpherson’s, 
Not that he had a grain of honesty, 
but because no kind of proof of 
forgery is adduced. 

Colonel Parnell has yet another 
means of exculpating all William’s 
treacherous servants. They were 
in correspondence with James, but 
by William’s permission, and for 
the purpose of extracting, for 
William’s use, information as to 
his designs. It isa pretty employ- 
ment for English gentlemen who 
first betray their king, and then 
act as spies on him, and as agents 
provocateurs. Colonel Parnell 
proves his point by “the Ailes- 
bury admission ””—that is, asser- 
tion. Lord Ailesbury says, “It is 
very certain that King William 
gave leave to” the old set ‘‘ to cor- 
respond with my Lord Middleton 
at St Germains.. . . The plausible 
pretext was that Lord Middleton 
should be deluded, that he should 
know nothing of what passed in 
England of high secret moment, 
but that they four would wire- 
draw all out of my Lord Middle- 
ton.” This pretext Ailesbury at- 
tributes to Sunderland. His 
meaning is clear. By the pretext 
of “ wire-drawing ” Middleton, the 
old set of double-dyed traitors 
got William’s leave to correspond 
with James. Having got it, they 
could use it exactly as suited 
them; could betray William to 
James or James to William ; and, 
at least, could “hedge” against a 
Restoration. Colonel Parnell as- 
signs to Marlborough the noble 
part of swindling James, even 
when he was in William’s disgrace 
—‘to complete the great work of 
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the Revolution!” 0 Sancta Sim- 
plicitas/ But, this being so, “it 
is impossible that Marlborough 
could ever have penned” his 
famous letter of May 4, “for it 
clearly exceeds anything that 
William could have sanctioned.” 
Certainly it does! If Russell had 
acted expeditiously, when he 
started for Brest on the day after 
Marlborough’s letter was written, 
he would have found the place 
half fortified and half garrisoned. 
Talmash would have taken the 
port. 

This is the disclosure to which 
I have been leading up, while 
stating the arguments of Marl- 
borough’s defenders. The case is 
clear. Marlborough wrote his 
warning on May 4. Russell set 
sail on May 5. He might have 
been in Camaret Bay, say, on 
May 8. He must have found 
Brest undermanned and unde- 
fended. For Vauban himself did 
not reach Brest till May 13, and, 
later, reported that ‘as yet no 
reinforcements have arrived.” He 
then, after May 13, made all the 
subterranean passages bomb-proof; 
mounted ninety mortars and three 
hundred guns in good positions ; 
removed the ships beyond the 
reach of English shells; and had 
large reinforcements.! All this 
was done on the first possible 
moment after the intelligence 
sent by Marlborough could reach 
Vauban from Versailles, and not 
till then. Before that moment, 
before Marlborough’s letter ar- 
rived, nothing was done. Till 
that fatal letter had been re- 
ceived by Louis, Vauban made 
no preparations at all. 

Louis’s letter to Vauban, an- 
nouncing the intended English 
assault on Brest, is indeed of 
April 34. But, for reasons best 





1 Wolseley’s Marlborough, ii. 315. 
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known to himself, Louis does not 
enjoin haste. Vauban is not to 
go to Brest till “he has seen the 
other ports of Normandy,” which 
were not threatened.1 Vauban 
got Louis’s letter on April }4. 
He answered it next day, “ saying 
that as the king had mentioned 
no date for his arrival at Brest, 
he would” first “finish his work 
at St Malo.” For some reason 
known to Louis, there was no 
occasion for hurry. Nor, in fact, 
did Vauban go to Brest at all, 
till after receipt of Marlborough’s 
letter. He found it without rein- 
forcements. He found it devoid 
of the bomb-proof subterranean 
passages. He found the shipping 
exposed to our guns. He found 
the “good positions” unsupplied 
with artillery. He got the rein- 
forcements. He made the bomb- 
proof passages. He mounted 
ninety mortars and three hun- 
dred guns. He placed the French 
ships beyond the reach of English 
shells, He organised victory—all 
after receipt of Marlborough’s 
letter, and, on June 7, he defeated 
England. 

Thus it is certain that, even 
if Vauban’s arrival at Brest just 
after Marlborough’s news must 
have come to him is a casual 
coincidence, yet Marlborough gave 
his warning in time. It reached 
Louis before Brest was ready to 
meet our attack. 

To quote Lord Wolseley again, 
William held “that Brest might 
be taken by open assault if sud- 
denly attacked before the French 
could have had time to strengthen 
the works or to reinforce the gar- 
rison.” Marlborough’s traitorous 
letter came to Louis before the gar- 
rison was reinforced, or the works 
strengthened. On receipt of the 
letter conveying the certainty and 
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imminence of Russell’s approach, 
the works of Brest were strength- 
ened, and the garrison reinforced, 
and not before. Marlborough had 
over-finessed. Trying to save him- 
self with James by sending news 
which was stale,—betraying James, 
in fact,—he betrayed William and 
his country. Such were the states- 
men of the Glorious Revolution, 
Spies, by their friends’ admission, 
on the king whom they had be- 
trayed, in Marlborough’s case they 
also betrayed the prince to whom 
they had betrayed him ! 

The one hope for Marlborough, 
then, is in Colonel Parnell’s plan— 
namely, to denounce the Nairne 
Letters as of uncertain provenance, 
concoctions, forgeries by the Celtic 
bard in the interest of the Tories 
of 1775. This Colonel Parnell does, 
with what success we have tried 
to explain. We have shown that 
Nairne’s handwriting is certain ; 
that the possession of the papers 
by Carte is easily accounted for ; 
that they could only be what they 
profess to be, browillons, drafts, 
translations, projects ; that Lloyd 
really trafficked with Russell; that 
Melfort had not the supposed 
motive for forging Marlborough’s 
letter ; that there is no kind -of 
attempt to prove it a forgery of 
Macpherson’s in the only possible 
way —by expert evidence; and 
that, if the letter were a forgery 
of Macpherson’s, that does not in- 
validate the copy of the letter in 
the ‘ Life of James IT.’ 

Thus Marlborough is left with 
the stain on his renown of a crime 
which he committed, but probably 
did not intend to commit. Marl- 
borough thought, we may say, that he 
was only sending news which Louis 
had already received and acted on. 
The news was not acted on, how- 
ever, till after it was received, asa 
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certainty, from Marlborough. So 
tragically fares the -man who tries 
to serve two masters. 

But probably there was other 
treason, there were other traitors. 
Why did Russell on May 5 sail 
away, and “return after an ab- 
sence of eighteen days, having 
ascertained that the French fleet 
had quitted Brest”? Why did 
he again dally “for a few days 
with his whole fleet, troopships 
included”? Why did he give 
Vauban a delay of three weeks? 
According to Oldmixon, whose 
version Macaulay, as Mr Paget 
shows, unscrupulously perverts, 
the dying Talmash “‘named the 
traitors, . those pernicious 
counsellors who had retarded the 
descent,! and by that means given 
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France time so to fortify Brest as 
to render all approaches to it im- 
practicable.”? Oldmixon is a bad 
authority, but—the advance was 
retarded! Macaulay inconsist- 
ently enough (if he believes Old- 
mixon) attributes the delays to 
bad weather. An instant blow, 
by Russell, would have left Marl- 
borough’s letter as innocuous as he 
may have intended it to be. Who 
were the traitors in council? We 
have from Captain Lloyd a view of 
the loyalty of Godolphin. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Parnell, Godolphin, 
then First Lord of the Treasury, 
was “one of the most faithful 
Ministers of William,” and was 


Marlborough’s “congenial com- 
rade.” Arcades ambo/ 
A. Lana. 





1 Marlborough could not be one of these counsellors. 


disgrace. 
2 Oldmixon, iii. 92. 


He was in William’s 
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A DOUBTFUL ACQUISITION. 


“In der Liebe ist anders. 


As he sat in the Pavillon Henri 
Quatre waiting for his déjedner, 
Everard West was wondering why 
he had come to St Germain. It 
could not be the conventional joy 
of obeying the guide-book ; for that 
does not appeal with exhilarating 
force to a man who has roamed 
over three-fourths of the globe: 
no, it was clear that his chief 
reason had been the commonplace 
desire to extinguish one phase of 
boredom by another. For bored 
he certainly was, in spite of sur- 
roundings worthy of inspiriting 
even a blasé traveller. Here was 
a glorious morning in May, a com- 
fortable seat, and a unique land- 
scape. The trees of the forest in 
their tenderest green smiled co- 
quettishly from the Terrace down 
the vine-clad slopes to the glitter- 
ing Seine basking in lazy loops at 
their feet ; thence over the plain 
the hot white roads stretched piti- 
lessly under an ultramarine sky, 
past villages and chateaux, until 
they were lost in the sullen heights 
of Montmartre and Mont Valérien 
—a quivering horizon of battle- 
mented haze only broken by the im- 
pudent tracery of the Eiffel Tower. 
Yet from this scene West turned 
away wearily, with the blasphemous 
comment that it would provide a 
fine artillery-ground. Within the 
salle-d-manger man was commend- 
ably vile. Tourists eating or ex- 
pecting to eat are not fascinat- 
ing, even when they include a 
French party whose pére de famiile 
was naively conscious of his red 
button, a couple of English par- 
sons squabbling over Baedeker 
and their bill, three shrill eman- 
cipated American young ladies 
quarrelling with the waiter be- 


Du verdienst sie weil du dich nicht darum bewirbst.”—Goerrne, 
cause he did not understand 
Americanese, and a quartette 


of French bicyclists in the most 
irrational English costumes. To 
this bilingual assemblage West 
formed a grim contrast. His 
wiry figure and keen face, tanned 
as only an Eastern sun can tan, 
not to speak of that honourable 
scar seaming his left cheek, pro- 
claimed that he had some right to 
look as soldierly as he did. As he 
sat beating a tattoo on the table- 
cloth, his wandering attention was 
arrested by the entrance of an 
obviously English pair,—the man 
a delicate intellectual - looking 
young fellow, but as uninteresting 
as average intellectuality always 
is; the woman—well! despite her 
severely plain black and white ° 
dress and hat, there floated about 
her something of the subtle witch- 
ery with which birth and breeding 
when aided by art will always in- 
vest womanhood. She could not 
be more than five- and - twenty ; 
“beautiful” she could hardly be 
called, and “ good-looking” was an 
outrageously commonplace term to 
apply to that refined profile and 
girlish figure, which seemed so con- 
scious of their sex. She was 
laughing merrily enough as she 
and her companion strove to con- 
vey their wishes in intelligible 
French ; but with the sudden in- 
tuition which sometimes flashes 
across even men, West felt that 
those joyous eyes and smiling lips 
were at best a mask. What lay 
behind, who could say? But it 
was certainly not laughter. Yes; 
Life — Life which had carelessly 
scrawled its trite text on his own 
face—had begun early with her 
too. As she sat down she had 
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cast from under her long lashes 
a negligent look round the room, 
and her eye had rested for a mo- 
ment on the table in the cor- 
ner. West perhaps had met her 
gaze with unnecessary sympathy, 
for it was hurriedly withdrawn, 
but in that brief second he had 
been overpowered by the uncom- 
fortable feeling that between this 
young woman and himself there 
existed some mysterious bond. He 
began to survey her narrowly, ad- 
miring the pose of her head with 
its coils of brown hair, the easy 
vivacity of her gestures, the in- 
sinuated delicacy of her exquisite- 
ly appropriate dress and hat. He 
even detected her slyly taking stock 
of himself, and it was almost with 
a sense of relief that he settled that 
her companion was her brother, and 
swore to himself that he had never 
seen her before. Then followed a 
shock. In drawing off her gloves 
she revealed to West’s keen eye the 
unmistakable glitter of a wedding- 
ring. He promptly called himself 
an “ass”—or something worse. 
Why should she not be married ? 
What was it to him where her hus- 
band was? Yet he was so annoyed 
that he left his lunch half-finished 
and retired to the Terrace. There, 
lapped in a nirvana of tobacco- 
smoke and sunshine, he made the 
amazing discovery that he was no 
longer bored by St Germain. 

He had hardly finished his first 
pipe when he was joined by the 
unknown woman’s companion, and 
in five minutes they had exchanged 
newspapers and views on the beau- 
ties of the landscape. There was 
much of his sister’s charm in this 
young man’s smile as he remarked 
with a frank laugh— 

“We must introduce ourselves, 
I fancy. My name is Jackson; 
by compulsion of no profession, 
by taste a dabbler in literature 
and a dram-drinker in history.” 
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“And I,” replied West, “am 
called West; by profession a sol- 
dier, by taste a piratical con- 
dottiere.” 

“What! the Captain West?” 
ejaculated the young man. 

West smiled. “I don’t know 
about the ‘the,’ but I must own 
to being a Captain West,” he 
replied, somewhat brusquely. 

“But I mean,” persisted Jack- 
son, “the Captain West, the West 
of the Illustrated Papers, the 
West who——” 

“T may as well own up,” 
broke in the other, hurriedly. 
“T can’t help those confounded 
journalists making copy of me; 
but really——” 

“Tam in luck. You must let me 
introduce you to my sister” (it was 
his sister, then !), ‘if it won’t bore 
you. For you know, of course, that 
half the women in England are off 
their heads to know you.” 

“That is why I am here. I 
couldn’t — pardon me — stand all 
that absurd rot just for doing 
what any one would have done 
quite as well, and so I fled where 
as yet no one but yourself has 
discovered me.” 

Despite this naive confession 
they continued to chat. When 
their pipes were finished Jackson 
suggested a stroll in the Forest 
to find his sister, and West readily 
agreed. Fate clearly had ordained 
that he should make this woman’s 
acquaintance. 

They very soon found her, and 
West observed how she flushed 
when her eyes first fell on him- 
self. He was, of course, not 
aware that his own tanned skin 
perceptibly browned a little too 
—if that were possible. 

‘“Tda,” said her brother, ‘ may 
I introduce my new acquaint- 
ance? Oaptain West, my sister 
Mrs Heathcote.” 

This time it was West’s turn 
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to start most unmistakably as 
her name tripped innocently from 
her brother’s lips. He always 
prided himself on not having a 
nerve in his body, yet Mrs Heath- 
cote’s searching eyes made him 
very uncomfortable. As_ their 
hands touched there again shot 
through him the weird feeling 
that in the dim recesses of the 
past there was a mysterious bond 
between them, 

The conversation was at first 
irredeemably stupid. The weather, 
St Germain, the Forest, Paris, the 
Americans —all had their turn. 
Young Jackson, however, was not 
to be balked, and before long West 
had to tell in embarrassed jerks 
the story of that wonderful cam- 
paign on the Indian frontier—the 
revolt, the great ride, the holding 
of the fort, the sortie and its vic- 
tory — with which England had 
been ringing. By the time that 
the fort was relieved they had re- 
gained the Terrace, now bathed in 
an afternoon sun. After all, it is 
not so very unpleasant even to a 
modest hero to dilate on one’s ac- 
chievements when the audience in- 
cludes a young woman who will 
adroitly punctuate your stories 
with the silent homage of glowing 
eyes and deep-drawn breaths. Nor 
was the place so incongruous. True, 
the Forest was sinking into the 
blood-red peace of a perfect sunset, 
and round them the nurses and 
children played in blissful con- 
tempt for the English tourist ; but 
not so long ago this smiling valley 
too had suffered the long-drawn 
agony of a heroic siege, and had 
shuddered at the shriek of Prussian 
shells. In answer to Mrs Heath- 
cote’s questions, West gaily rattled 
on from skirmishes with dervishes 
in the Soudan to dacoit-hunts in 
Burmah and the “twisting of the 
tails” of: restless Indian tribes. 
South Africa of course could not 
be forgotten. 
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‘Then you have been in South 
Africa too?” Mrs Heathcote asked 
with peculiar eagerness. 

West smiled with dry satisfac- 
tion. ‘As far as I can make out,” 
he said, quietly, “there are few 
countries in which I have not shed 
blood, either my own or that of 
others—generally that of others,” 
he added, with grim humour. 

Mrs Heathcote was fingering 
nervously the white lace on her 
parasol; her brother also had be- 
come very attentive. West felt 
that the conversation had reached 
a crisis. 

“You are interested in South 
Africa?” he asked, carelessly, 
“Perhaps,” he went on, with an 
awkwardly light laugh, “ you have 
shares in . 

“Oh no!” she replied, almost 
petulantly. Her voice dropped. 
““T had—a friend who went out 
there.” Then she stopped abruptly. 
But her look, West asked of him- 
self, what did that look mean? 
There are some looks, surging up 
from the depths of the soul, whose 
tragedy no one can mistake— 
looks like those of a dumb animal 
in inexpressible torture—and this 
was one of them. He felt rather 
than saw that his questioner was 
on the verge of tears. 

“Hullo!” he cried, jumping up 
and pulling out his watch, “six- 





thirty. I must be getting back to 
Paris. I had no idea it was so 
late.” 

Mrs Heathcote rewarded his 


adroitness with a glance of deep 
gratitude, but she left her brother 
to speak. 

“What! you are going back to 
Paris!” the young man said, in 
genuine dismay. “I thought you 
were staying here, and I was hop- 
ing——” he turned appealingly to 
his sister. 

Captain West wavered. Why 
not stay? But he waited for Mrs 
Heathcote to decide. She had, 
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however, already divined the mean- 
ing of his glance. 

“Qh, do stay, if you can!” 
she intervened, almost pleadingly. 
“You have not half told us all I 
want to know. You have still got 
to tell me all about South Africa.” 

With a little more coaxing he 
agreed to wire for his things. 
The piquant aroma of mystery 
which hung round her stirred him 
vaguely; but even apart from this, 
an hour in her society had created 
in him a longing to sip a few more 
draughts of the refreshing spell 
which her voice and eyes had to 
offer. He flattered himself, too, 
that he had read in her looks that 
kind of interest in himself which 
deserves the reward of further self- 
indulgence. 

Yet, when alone in his room, 
he took himself severely to task. 
“Come, come,” he said, ‘you 
haven’t come to Paris to make a 
fool of yourself over a woman who 
is already married—you, too, who 
have been wooed by women until 
you are sick of the sex. Dash it 
all!” with a vicious dab of the 
brush at his hair, “you know 
better than that. But I mean to 
see it out,” he added, firmly. Then 
he broke into a long whistle. 
“This is rum, deuced rum,” he 
muttered, as he produced his 
pocket-book and drew from it a 
scrap of yellow foreign notepaper. 
His fingers trembled as he looked at 
it, and he swore softly. The soiled 
fragment was merely the end of a 
letter, but the faded ink distinctly 
bore the signature “Ida Heath- 
cote.” ‘TI thought I could not be 
mistaken,” was his comment at 
last ; “no wonder I jumped in the 
Forest.” And he swore softly again. 
He stuck his hands in his pocket, 
sat down on the bed, and gazed 
stupidly at his boots. Presently 
an idea struck him. He hurried 
off to the portier and demanded 
the visitors’ book. Once safe in 
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the fumoir, he put his yellow relic 
beside the entry of the day. The 
recent writing, “Mrs Heathcote, 
England,” was certainly more fully 
formed, but even to the unpractised 
eye it was clearly the same hand 
as that which had penned the scrap 
in his possession. ‘ And her name 
is Ida,” he murmured. ‘“ Dash it 
all! this is rum. I am glad I am 
staying.” 

To his disappointment, however, 
Mrs Heathcote did not appear at 
dinner. She had gone to bed, her 
brother apologetically explained, 
with a bad headache. So West 
perforce had to defer further un- 
ravelling of the mystery until a 
more favourable season. He tried 
to dismiss the subject from his 
mind, but when bedtime came he 
was reminded in the most provok- 
ing way that even “ V.C.” heroes 
are human. West, who had slept 
on a rain-soaked ridge to the lul- 
laby of a sputtering musketry-fire, 
found it impossible to sleep, and in 
the early morning, vanquished by 
the unusual struggle, he sallied 
forth to explore the Forest. 

If St Germain had looked 
splendid the day before, it was 
positively entrancing in all the 
cool glory of the rising sun. To 
eyes long blistered by the glare of 
Egyptian sands or the scorched 
plains of the Punjaub, this sylvan 
paradise of winding paths and coy 
glades just awakening from their 
dewy sleep, this riotous maze of 
ever-changing greens, was an in- 
toxicating dream. In this magic 
fairyland new charms revealed 
themselves at every step—now a 
peep of the Seine a dazzling rib- 
bon of silver grey, now a vista 
of the plains reluctantly parting 
from the embrace of the dawn, now 
some unexplored copse wreathed 
in a broken aureole of dancing 
light. Before the soothing breath 
of the breeze, the carolled matins 
of the birds, and the lingering 
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fragrance of the lilacs, the feverish 
visions of the night dissolved as 
before an enchanter’s wand. In 
a fit of sheer ecstasy West had 
to fling himself on the grass, as if 
nothing but physical contact could 
enable him to drink deep enough 
of the beauty lavished all round 
him. Lying there he heard a 
bush rustle, and turning over 
lazily, found himself confronted 
by Mrs Heathcote. He bounded 
to his feet, and they gazed shyly at 
one another. 

“Your head is better?” he re- 
marked, with a sedate twinkle in 
his eye. 

She nodded brightly. 

“The morning,” she replied, 
“has made a headache impossible. 
But how early you are!” 

*T am sorry,” he answered, 
gravely, ‘‘to have disturbed your 
walk. Early rising is one of those 
vices which I acquired in the 
East, and I am not yet civilised 
or young enough to have learned 
to drop it.” 

‘‘ After that speech,” she said, 
avoiding his quizzing eyes, “ you 
can only pay the penalty of ac- 
companying me.” Accordingly 
they rambled off together. West 
observed that she had discarded 
her black frock for one of clinging 
grey, which harmonised to perfec- 
tion with the fresh tones of her 
complexion, so piquant a contrast 
to the sallow brunettes of Paris, 
and a sprig of lilac thrust with 
artful carelessness into her bosom 
supplied the subtle relief in colour 
for which the eye craved. 

Their conversation rapidly be- 
came confidential “Do you 
know,” she remarked, thought- 
fully, in answer to one of his 
sardonic aphorisms, “I am going 
to say something rude—but will 
you tell me why a hero must also 
be a cynic?” 


“A cynic! Pray explain.” 
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His voice rang with a reproachful 
note. 

“Well, you are a cynic; that 
is to say, you value human motives 
very low.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, 
quickly, ‘‘I have a high opinion 
of my fellow-men. Generally 
speaking, they are at bottom a 
good deal better than they ap- 
pear.” 

“And your fellow - women?” 
she slipped in, with a mischievous 
tilt of her parasol. Captain West's 
face bronzed. ‘I cannot speak of 
women,” he said, quickly, “I know 
so little of them.” 

Mrs Heathcote stopped to con- 
front him. “Is that quite can- 
did?” she asked, boldly. “I 
should say that you knew a great 
deal about them—or fancied that 
you did.” 

‘“‘Oh, the latter of course,” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘ Fancied’ is the 
right word. What man can——” 

‘There is the cynic,” she put in, 
smiling up at him. 

“But really, Mrs Heathcote, 
you must admit that——” 

“T admit nothing of the sort. 
You say you take men as you 
find them. Why not be equally 
generous with women! Why in- 
sinuate motives when they don’t 
appear ?” 

“Well, to be candid, because I 
am convinced that women are so 
different from men. All my ex- 
perience x 

“Which you admit is small,” 
she interrupted. Then she flushed. 
“Tam bothering you. It is very 
extraordinary of me to talk like 
this; but you will understand, I 
hope——” She supplied the re- 
mainder of the sentence by an 
eloquent glance. 

West was prevented from re- 
plying suitably, for at this mo- 
ment Mrs Heathcote tripped on 
a branch which had caught in the 
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bottom of her skirt. She turned 
aside to wrestle with the offend- 
ing obstacle. 

“T am afraid,” she said, with 
excusable petulance, “I must go 
back. Walking is impossible with 
a loop in one’s petticoat like that.” 
She looked down comically at the 
edge of her dress. “I know what 
you are burning to say,” she added, 
with a provoking side glance,— 
“only another proof of the in- 
feriority of the sex.” She shook 
the delicate pink ruche impa- 
tiently. 

“Qannot I assist you?” he 
asked, mischievously. 

She glanced reprovingly at him. 
“To get yet another proof of 
feminine vanity—vanity, as usual, 
on a silken foundation.” 

West was searching in his pocket. 
“Old campaigners,” he remarked, 
“can do most things. Let me 
relieve you of your silken in- 
feriority.” He had whipped out 
a pair of scissors. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, with a 
gay nod, “man, cynical man, can 
of course provide what woman 
needs.” She stooped down to hold 
up to him with dainty gravity the 
pale pink frilling of her silk petti- 
coat. West applied his scissors, 
and their hands met on the guilty 
frippery. 

He had hardly begun to cut 
when he felt her start back with 
a sudden paroxysm of horror. 
“Good God!” he heard her gasp 
in a choking whisper which was 
almost a moan. He dropped the 
scissors like one shot, and turned 
to her. Her face was blanched 
into a death-like pallor, and she 
had almost fallen back against the 
nearest tree. 

“What is the matter?” he 
asked, with the brusqueness of 
genuine fear. She recovered her- 
self with an effort and looked at 
him, a strangely excited light in her 
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eyes. “That. ring!” she panted 
out, pointing to his left hand. 
‘Tn heaven’s name, where did you 
get that ring?” 

West drew the ring off—a plain 
signet-ring with a small figure cut 
on its worn face. ‘“ You know it?” 
he queried, half to himself. 

She took it with burning fingers 
and examined it. The pallor on 
her face deepened ; he could see 
the pitiful heaving of her bosom. 

* Know it!” she repeated with 
a bitter laugh. “ Know it! It 
was my husband’s. In God’s name, 
where did you find it?” 

‘““Your husband's?” he muttered, 
confusedly. They stared at each 
other in desperate silence. ‘It is 
a strange story,” West at last 
stammered out, “a very strange 
story.” Then slowly, “But I 
believe I am near the solution 
now. When you feel better I 
will tell you all I know; it is not 
much.” 

“T am quite calm now,” she 
replied, bravely. And indeed he 
could not help admiring the magni- 
ficence of her self-mastery. Save 
for the pallor on her cheeks, she 
was as composed as she had been 
a brief quarter of an hour before. 

“T am sorry to have alarmed 
you,” she said, with the ghost of a 
smile on her still quivering lips, 
“but some day you will under- 
stand. Women,” she added, “after 
all, I suppose, are different from 
men. But before we talk, suppose 
we finish off my skirt.” 

In that prosaic operation they 
found the necessary sedative for 
shattered nerves. Five minutes 
later, when they emerged on to the 
Terrace, they were apparently only 
an ordinary man and woman. 

“T am quite ready,” she said 
in a low voice, as she sank into a 
seat. ‘But you must promise to 
conceal nothing—nothing.” 

“T promise,” he replied, ‘and 
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will be brief. I warn you, though, it 
is not a pleasant story.” He shifted 
uneasily on the seat, and then 
began. “Some six years ago I 
was in command of the police on our 
South African frontier.” (‘South 
Africa!” she murmured.) ‘One 
afternoon I had ridden over to the 
inn in the town—we call them 
towns, you know—which was my 
headquarters, and there I came 
across two strangers. New-comers 
are always interesting, especially to 
a police-officer, and I can remem- 
ber them distinctly—I have good 
reason to. One was a man 
of about thirty, a loafer if ever 
there was one, with that sort of 
face one would not trust round 
a corner r 

** And the other?” she broke in, 





eagerly. 
“The other was rather young- 
er—a gentleman, but——” he 


paused nervously. 

“You promised to tell the 
truth,” she said, reproachfully. 

‘“‘Well, he looked as if—as 
if—pardon the expression—he had 
not been altogether wise in his 
life. I liked his face, but it was a 
weak face, and I pitied him for be- 
ing found in such company as that 
other rascal was. I noticed par- 
ticularly two things. He had a 
slight mole high up on his left 
cheek re 

She buried her face in her hands. 
‘My husband,” she said, with a 
sob. 

“And he was wearing that 
ring. They rode away together 
shortly afterwards, and I never saw 
him again. How, then, did I get 
the ring? Strangely enough. Some 
six months later I had news that 
a farm in my district had been 
raided, and it was my duty to 
collar the raiders. These things, 





you know, don’t get into the Eng- 
lish papers, and it is well they 
don’t. 


They would cause com- 
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plications. When I reached the 
farm there was not a soul in it, 
man, woman, or beast. But in 
the sitting-room I found” —higs 
voice deepened as the memo 
surged over him—‘“that loafer, 
face downwards, in a pool of his 
own blood. An assegai had gone 
through his back and had ended 
his miserable life. No one knew 
anything about him, and so we 
buried him in the farm-steading, 
I made discreet inquiries, but no 
evidence as to his identity was 
forthcoming. The only clue was 
the ring. I found it on his finger, 
How he came to have it I can’t 
say: I only know that the last 
time I had seen it, it had been on 
the other man’s hand. I kept the 
ring, and told no one. The miser- 
able creature had ended miser- 
ably ; that assegai had sent him 
and his story together into death. 
I kept the ring, hoping that some 
day I might meet its real owner, 
but from that hour to this it 
has remained with me. I can 
only suppose that the real owner 
died or was murdered—who can 
say 1” 

Mrs Heathcote still sat with 


her face in her hands. ‘Thank 
you,” she whispered, — “thank 
you.” 

West was awed. A terrible 


consciousness of human _helpless- 
ness in the iron grip of fate had 
numbed his mind. Presently he 
was able to add, “I ought per- 
haps to tell you that I did find 
something else. In one of the 
cupboards there was a coat, and in 
one of its pockets 1 came across 
this scrap.” He fumbled for his 
pocket-book and produced the tiny 
relic of yellow notepaper. “ Per- 
haps I was wrong,” he went on, 
“but of that discovery also I told 
no one. It confirmed my worst 
suspicions, for the coat no more 
than the ring belonged to the dead 
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man. But what was the use of 
publishing it? And so I kept it 
with the ring, and can now restore 
it to the writer.” 

She had looked up bewildered 
when he had begun to speak, 
and she took the soiled morsel 
mechanically from him. As her 
eye lighted on it her parched lips 
moved in pathetic silence. ‘It 
was the last letter that I wrote to 
him,” was her brief comment, 
uttered in the hard voice which 
sounds most cruelly in a woman. 
Her eyes told more than her 
words ; they were eloquent of long 
years of cankering pain and un- 
ceasing remorse. 

West rose. Delicacy bade him 
leave her alone with her memories. 
“T shall make a fool of myself 
if I stay here,” was his uppermost 
thought. He was slipping away, 
when she held out a hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, simply. 
“Some day you will be glad you 
kept that—that terrible story to 
yourself. Do not ask me to ex- 
plain at present, . . . and do 
not tell my brother yet: he is not 
so strong as I am, though I am a 
woman.” 

A mad desire to stay and offer 
her some comfort swept over West. 
He half turned back. She was 
sitting with her face still in her 
hands, and the morning sun played 
saucily on her hair and neck ; but 
when he saw her fling herself on the 
seat in a blinding passion of tears, 
for the first time in his life he 
fled from a position in which it 
would have been braver to have 
stayed. ‘Well, I am jiggered!” 
was all he could say, when safe in 
his own room. “I have known 
some queer things in my day, but 
this beats all.” He shook his fist 
at his face in the glass. “Own 
up, you fool, you are a damned 
ass! I don’t know which was 
worst, in the wood or on that seat 


—’pon my word, I might be a 
beastly young sub! I’m hanged 
if I wouldn’t rather face Maxims 
or those cursed Boers than 
What is there in the woman?” 
he wound up, beginning to pace 
up and down. “It is high time, 
Everard West, you were going.” 

Needless to say, having made 
up his mind to go, he did precisely 
the opposite. A week later saw 
him still at St Germain, getting 
more and more enmeshed each 
day. The spring waskind. There 
followed a series of flawless days ; 
and what happy days they were in 
that inexhaustible Forest !—days 
in which they explored haunt 
after haunt of undreamed - of 
beauty—days of al-fresco picnics, 
of childish gossip over old, un- 
happy, far-off things—the forgotten 
glories of Francis I., Henry IL, 
and Diane de Poitiers, of ‘“‘ Notre 
Henri Quatre,” of Anne of Aus- 
tria and the pompous youth of the 
“Grand Monarque,” of exiled 
Stuarts learning too late what 
charity meant: or maybe they 
lived breathlessly through fights 
with Afghans and Zulus, through 
perils in snow-bound mountain- 
passes, in waterless deserts, or 
the monotonous veldt, until these 
peaceful glades were alive with 
the ghosts of desperate men, and 
resounded with the unholy sob of 
shells and the pitiless crack of 
Martinis. 

They had arranged to journey 
on together to Versailles, but it 
was not until the evening of their 
departure that Mrs Heathcote 
broke silence on the topic which 
had brought them together. West 
and she had strolled out after 
dinner on to the moonlit Terrace 
to bid it farewell. But after a 
few commonplace remarks on the 
magic panorama slumbering be- 
fore her, Mrs Heathcote sat down 
on the seat, and by a quiet move- 
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ment of her skirt invited her com- 
panion to do likewise. 

“*T may not get another chance, 
she began, calmly; “but I owe 
you—shall I call it a confession ? 
I have been making up my mind 
as to how much I should tell you, 
and have now decided to tell you 
all.” She stopped as if to gain 
strength, and West struck in 
hurriedly— 

“T don’t think you owe me any 
explanation. Had we not better 
forget the ring and its story?” 

“So I have thought,” she re- 
plied; “but no; on the whole, 
you had better hear. I owe it to 
myself if not to you.” 

West nodded. “You are the 
best judge,” he remarked, almost 
to his cigar. 

“Let me begin from the begin- 
ning, then,” she said. “I was 
born and brought up in a country 
rectory in an old-fashioned way. 
My knowledge of life was abso- 
lutely nil: at best it came from 
sheepish flirtations with a callow 
curate—every girl, you will say, I 
suppose, can flirt by the light of 
nature ; at its worst, from the gos- 
sip of a few girls as wise as myself. 
I married my husband when I was 
a child of eighteen, who knew as 
much about marriage as any un- 
educated child of eighteen can.” 
She stopped to draw her cloak 
about her with an expressive 
shiver. The next sentences came 
with a pathetic rush. ‘ My hus- 
band was a mere boy, with much 
more money than was good for 
him or for me. Unlike myself, 
he had been educated on modern 
methods. We plunged into the 
whirl of society, and for a time I 
was as happy as any girl could be 
who discovers what wealth and 
social status can give her. Then 
came disillusionment. It must 
come, I suppose, to us all; it 
came to me when I was but a 


” 





young wife. No doubt, if I had 
been brought up differently, [ 
might have accepted my awaken- 
ing with equanimity. Any way, 
I didn’t. My husband was rich, 
and he was weak. Worst of all, 
he was as clay in the hands of 
every woman who chose to exer- 
cise her power ; and women, God 
knows !—some women—can be 
merciless as well as vicious. We 
drifted apart; it was my fault— 
I didn’t think so then, but I think 
so now—for I was too angry to put 
out a hand to save him. He knew 
he was—was not what he ought 
to have been. He loved me after 
his fashion—that I also believe 
now, but I didn’t believe it then— 
and—and then he took to drink- 
ing. It is the old, old story ; there 
were quarrels, and the breach grew 
wider. Our differences came to a 
head. We were both young and 
hot-tempered, and I had been 
trained to look on the life he was 
leading as worse than death. We 
parted—I returned to my father, 
and he, after a few solitary months 
in London, went to the Oape.” 
Her eyes had filled with tears, 
and she had crumpled up one 
glove into a tight ball—these were 
the only signs of what the recital 
was costing her. 

‘‘ Before he left,” she continued, 
“he came down to the Rectory— 
and I let him go. I was mad, 
drunk with indignation if you will, 
and I spurned him from my pres- 
ence. He went; and the rest you 
know.” Her voice had choked. 
“That ring,” she added, drawing 
it softly from her finger, “had 
been a present from myself. I 
had given it him in those happy 
days of my courtship and girlhood, 
when love had first come into my 
life.” The wistful cadences of her 
voice seemed to haunt the air with 
the balm of moonlight summer 
nights and lovers’ vows. “That 
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scrap of a letter which you found 
—ah! I am glad he got it, for in 
it I had asked him to come back, 
and let the past be forgotten.” 

She broke off, and turned to him 
with eyes that awaited his verdict. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, he 
held out his hand. “I am both 
sorry and glad you have told me,” 
he said, with deep emotion : “sorry 
to have given you the pain of 
telling a stranger what he had no 
right to hear; but glad because” 
—his voice wavered in spite of 
himself—‘‘if I honoured you be- 
fore, I honour you still more to- 
night.” 

She glanced back at him, the 
flicker of a happy smile in her pain- 
stricken eyes, and took his hand. 
It was as if they had clasped 
hands over a grave. “It seems 
so long ago,” she went on, pres- 
ently, ‘that [ can now talk about 
itcalmly. I often wonder whether 
I am the same woman who went 
through that terrible ordeal. The 
past seven years have taught me 
much—they have taught me to 
forgive that poor boy all his foolish 
dissipation ; and, thanks to you, I 
know that he had forgiven me. 
I was no fit wife for him—believe 
me, I was not. I ought never to 
have married him; but, like so 
many young girls, I mistook mere 
physical admiration for love. I 
now see that I never really loved 
him. If I had, I should have been 
more forbearing, for the quintes- 
sence of awoman’s love is the divine 
gift of charity. Yes, yes,” she add- 
ed, almost impatiently, “it is; and 
the cruelty of my act lies here. 
My marriage ruined his life, while 
it saved mine. It taught me that 
love is not something which comes 
to a woman unasked for—that is 
the view of most girls and some 
women ; but it is hopelessly wrong. 
Love, like everything else worth 
having in life, is something you 
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must win. You remember the 
saying of Milton about the beauti- 
ful life and the beautiful poem. 
Well—love, real love, can only be 
won by a woman, can only be 
inspired by a woman, when she 
makes her life beautiful. Ah! 
but I mustn’t perplex you with 
my metaphysics—a woman’s meta- 
physics,” she added, with a smile. 
“You have your own creed, have 
you not? Supposing you go and 
fetch my brother, and forget all I 
have been saying.” 

She rose, still smiling, and the 
interview was at an end. 

But if Everard West was re- 
luctant to leave her before, he was 
doubly reluctant after that even- 
ing. And yet, abuse himself as 
he might, he could not point to 
any conclusive reason for staying. 
Mrs Heathcote was not beautiful 
—that is to say, she had eyes 
whose mystery was inexhaustible, 
and a voice whose timbre had an 
uncanny way of vibrating long 
after words had been uttered, but 
most distinctly she was not beau- 
tiful—from the military point of 
view. West knew a dozen women 
who in beauty were vastly her 
superior, to talk to whom, how- 
ever, he would not have walked 
across the Terrace. No; it was 
not her beauty which kept him at 
her side, But had Captain West 
been a psychologist, he would have 
recognised that in reality it was 
under the spell of character and 
personality he had fallen. He was 
only beginning dimly to feel that 
in a woman, as in a man, mind 
can be a far more potent wizard 
than mere beauty of face or body. 
Her care for her delicate brother ; 
her touching ways with the infants 
on theTerrace; her child-like purity 
of thought, shining in every word 
and look; her virginal daintiness 
of soul, of which the twist of a 
ribbon in her hair, the posy of 
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flowers in her belt, the subtle har- 
monies in her dress, seemed to be 
the outward and fragrant symbols, 
—these were what stole with hour- 
ly triumph over him. She seemed 
to move, to think, to have her be- 
ing in an atmosphere which awed 
his senses and left him bewildered. 
Experience of life cannot be too 
dearly bought—that had been his 
own creed—and he had seen the 
world in its most naked and dir- 
tiest aspects. But here was a 
woman who, like himself, had come 
into contact with human beings 
in their vilest phases, who had 
been forced to drink of sorrow and 
degradation, and who had come 
through the ordeal unscathed. Not 
one speck of mire had soiled even 
the hem of her robe ; she had seen 
the mud, had walked through the 
mud, and it had been powerless 
to hurt her. West had known 
beautiful women, clever women, 
honourable women; he had been 
intimate with women who were 
neither beautiful, clever, nor hon- 
ourable; he had been “in love,” 
as most men, a dozen times; but 
not until this week had he even 
dreamed of what reverence for 
womanhood could mean. It was 
as if a new sense had suddenly 
swum into his ken, and had 
trampled contemptuously on the 
philosophy which had taken fifteen 
bitter years to build. And then 
there would surge over him, as he 
tossed on his sleepless bed, the hot 
consciousness that this new light 
had dawned on himself, who had 
been—ah! what had he not been? 

“ May I tell you how glad I am 
we met you?” she surprised him 
by remarking one afternoon at 
Versailles as they had fled from 
perfunctory tramping through its 
fatiguing splendours to a seat in 
the gardens. ‘“ My brother has be- 
come a different man. I cannot 
be too grateful for the medicine 
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of your society.” Her words 
touched him to the quick, 

“IT never know when you are 
chaffing me,” he replied, tilting his 
straw hat nervously over his eyes, 

“That is unkind,” she replied, 
at once. “I meant it sincerely, 
You have given my brother a new 
lease of life.” 

“He is not the only man who 
has been altered,” West boldly re- 
joined ; “TI too P 

“Might I not say something 
about chafling?” she interrupted. 
“T thought cynics never altered, 
Oynicism is like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, is it not?” 

** But why persist in calling me 
acynic? Is it quite fair?” 

She looked at him in puzzled 
simplicity. ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
right,” she said, thoughtfully. 
‘‘ Cynics, after all, are not enigmas, 
and you are a terrible enigma. 
Oh yes, you are,” smiling down 
his protest, “and you delight in 
the fact. What foolishness it is 
to say women are riddles ! it is men 
who are the riddles. Man, I am 
sure, is the last riddle that will be 
solved by woman.” 

‘“* But how does this apply?” 

** Well—pardon my frankness— 
but I often wonder what you are 
going to do with yourself?” The 
interest in her eyes and voice was 
unmistakable. 

“ Do with myself?” he repeated, 
as if he disliked the idea. ‘Oh, 
I suppose do as I did before.” 

‘What! go back to spill more 
blood in South Africa? If I were 
you, that is just what I should not 
do.” 

“May I hear what you would 
do?” 

“Oh, certainly!” She fiddled 
with her parasol. ‘I should re- 
tire and——” 

‘‘ Retire!” he laughed. ‘“ Retire 
and become a fat squire with an - 
uncomfortable past—become a de- 
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corous citizen, subscribe to the 
Primrose League and growl at 
Democracy—live a life as viciously 
respectable as was lived in that de- 
plorable monument of impeccable 
taste.” He waved his hand at the 
facade of the palace, which sur- 
veyed them with its chilly glare 
of self-conscious breeding. ‘ Mrs 
Heathcote, if you had lived my 
life you would know that ¢hat was 
impossible. I should be as much 
out of place in English country 
life as the Siamese ambassadors 
were at the Court of Louis XIV.” 
‘‘ Tmpossible!” she echoed, 
warmly. ‘You of all persons 
to use that phrase, you who 
have ” He winced, as he 
always did, at such allusions, 
“T retract,” he said, slowly. 
“Tt might have been possible 
once; it is no longer so.” She 
was gazing at him questioningly. 
“T don’t think,” he replied, gently, 
“you quite understand what I 
have been. Perhaps I am a riddle, 
but it’s not of my making. There 
was a time when your ideal was 
my ideal; but, after fifteen years 
of cutting throats, it only remains 
for me to continue cutting the 
throats that civilisation in its own 
interest says must be cut. You 
tell me my view of life is all 
wrong— perhaps it is. I have 
never told you my story—I couldn’t 
tell you all—but I will confide to 
you one episode. Have you guessed 
that I first went to South Africa 
because of a woman? That was 
fifteen years ago. I was a young 
sub, and knew everything. I was 
engaged to be married—in order 
to be jilted, I suppose. I was 
betrayed by a woman I had loved 
—yilely betrayed. So I went to 
South Africa and the devil to- 
gether—I beg your pardon, I was 
forgetting. Any way, I had my 
- chance of being domesticated, and 
I made a mess of it; and since 
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then the women I have met have 
done nothing to make me alter my 
verdict on the sex.” 

He paused, expecting her usual 
reproaches, but instead she was 
looking at him with the tenderest 
sympathy. “I am sorry,” she 
said in a whisper, “very sorry. 
We women have much to answer 
for. I had no idea that that was 
your story. Forgive me for having 
spoken so lightly.” A smile broke 
into her eyes. ‘The riddle is 
solved,” she said, quickly. 

“ And, like every bad riddle,” 
he replied, “there is no proper 
answer,” 

“Oh no!” she rejoined, warmly, 
‘the answer is yet tocome. You 
simply made the same mistake 
that J did. You mistook physical 
admiration for love. Love can 
only be won.” 

“ By the beautiful life,” he in- 
terrupted, bitterly. ‘And my 
life has been so beautiful.” 

“Not altogether, I fear,” she 
replied, half sadly. “But you 
have at least been unselfish—we 
all know that. Come, be honest, 
and admit that on that chord of 
unselfishness you can, if you will, 
build up the beautiful symphony.” 

“Ah! if I could only’ believe 
you. But I have no sister, as you 
have your brother, to train myself 
on. I have no one—no one.” 

She flushed. ‘No, not at pre- 
sent, but you can find a woman 
who would——” She broke off. 
Was it, West asked himself with 
a delicious throb, because she could 
not trust herself ? 

“And then suppose I made 
another mistake? All women are 
not as you are—always saying 
they ought to be,” he added, see- 
ing her troubled look. 

“ Alas, no! I knowthat. But, 
believe me, there are women 4 
in her eagerness she put a hand on 
his arm. 
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He shrank back from her touch. 
The movement was cruelly pa- 
thetic. ‘No, Mrs Heathcote,” he 
said, almost fiercely ; ‘‘ your optim- 
ism does you credit, but I am too 
old to change now. I shall have 
to go back to South Africa. Men 
of my life are not made to make 
any woman happy. If I had 
married that girl, I should have 
made her unhappier even than she 
is to-day. I do not know the 
woman, unless ” he turned un- 
consciously towards her. 

“See, there is Tom,” she said, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ waiting for us.” 

He accepted the reproof humbly. 
“ Forgive me,” he said, contritely ; 
“T hardly knew what I was 
saying.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” 
she replied, in a low voice. As 
they rose he saw her eyelashes 
sweep her burning cheek, and they 
were wet with tears. 

The next day he marched out 
into the hotel garden, where she 
was sitting with her Tauchnitz 
unread in her lap. He waved a 
slip of paper. 

“T need your advice,” he began. 
‘There is trouble in South Africa, 
and they want me to leave at once. 
Shall I go?” 

She looked up at him and 
caught a quick breath. “Yes, 
go,” she said ; ‘go with our good 
wishes.” 

He bit his moustache. ‘“ But 
yesterday you told me to stay at 
home.” 

“T thought,” she replied, with 
a slow smile, “that your experi- 
ence told you that women were 
fickle. You surely don’t want 
further proofs.” 

“Then I must go?” he queried. 
She nodded, and without a word 
he went away to pack his things. 

When he returned they chat- 
tered idly for some minutes. “I 
am going,” he said at last, looking 
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her full in the face, “ because you 
bid me. If I had decided for my- 
self, I should have stayed.” 

** You are going to South Africa 
because of a woman,” she inter. 
posed, lightly. 

**'You are very cruel,” he broke 
out. 

** But you will come back,” and 
she smiled up at him. 

“Who knows? Even a Mata- 
bele shoots straight sometimes.” 
Her smile faded away. The grey 
wings of the grim angel seemed 
for a moment to throw a shadow 
of pain across her face. “I want 
to come back,” he went on, “for 
life is beginning to be worth living. 
May I tell you—in case I should 
not have another chance — that, 
thanks to you, I have recovered 
my belief in women.” 

She flushed a happy red. ‘Then 
I shall look out in the papers,” 
she answered, brightly, ‘ because 
I shall see the belief in the tele- 
grams.” 

He lingered. ‘Life is worth 
living,” he repeated, sadly. “TI 
only wish I had something to live 
for. May I not hope?” he slipped 
in, pleadingly. A waiter came 
out with the unwelcome news that 
monsieur’s fiacre was avancé. 

He held out his hand. ‘“ Good- 
bye!” he muttered, huskily. She 
gave him her hand in silence and 
he raised it to his lips. She 
snatched it back, and then, as if 
repentant, drew off the signet-ring 
and handed it to him. 

**T may hope, then?” he cried in 
@ joyous burst. 

“You will miss your train,” was 
all she said. ‘Aw revoir/” and 
without further words they parted. 
But as he drove away in the merry 
sunshine, the ring on his finger 
long continued to flash back the 
look of tender trust that had 
dawned in her moistened eyes. 

C. Grant Ropertson. 
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Ir was soon after moonrise on 
the eve of full moon, the 2d of 
October, a year ago, when in 
crossing the bridge over Elrick! 
burn there appeared to me the 
strangest, weirdest illumination 
upon the old stone parapet on 
either side. Opposing lights were 
cast from a great gold harvest 
moon and from the green glow 
of a frosty west. Neither light 
did seem to gain the mastery, for 
both alike threw shadows on the 
walls. On the right hand burned 
the moon’s light, warm as the 
reflex of some dying conflagra- 
tion, while cold and crystal-pure 
as beryl itself shone the western 
sky upon the left. Past the 
bridge the road lay between lines 
of slender ash-trees casting half- 
transparent shades. Did ever any 
one before, I wondered, walk thus 
between two shadows, shadowing 
him right and left? Better so 
than none, for that is no good 
sign. Long ago it was said, by 
the country-folk, of at least one 
man of evil repute among lairds 
of his day, that “neither on 
moonlichty nichts nor in broad 
day had he ever a shadow to 
him.” 

As I stood still for a moment 
considering the curious effect, I 
thought a third silently, slowly 
went by. It might have been a 
mere momentary illusion, though 
certainly I saw a shadow pass. 
There was just a little shock of 
surprise, nothing more; for who 
can tell what strange things may 
not happen on such an evening 
in the North? It is likely that 
on no other evening, in any other 
month of the year, would moon 
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and sky combine to make one 
feel linked with the outland race 
of them who, as a poet told, 
dwell “east of the sun and west 
of the moon,” wherever that fair 
land of dreams may be. 

Along these lonesome country 
roads, when labourers have gone 
home and lights begin to stream 
from windows on the hillsides far 
apart, few might be the belated 
wayfarers who marked the crossing 
shadows by the light of the harvest 
moon. When summer is past and 
happy daylight walks are done, 
there comes the joy of the moon, 
with her mysterious charm. When 
the Empress of the Night rules in 
splendour, flooding the earth with 
seas of silver broken by blots of 
ebon blackness, they need not be 
all so-called lunatics who respond 
with a kind of exaltation to the 
strong influences of her reign. But 
when she floats a crescent bark, 
serene in the soft atmosphere of 
an autumn evening, then is her 
sway hushed and gentle—divine 
with thoughts that are not of earth. 
Whether by sunlight or by moon- 
shine, long hours of solitary walks 
inland of this north-east coast of 
Aberdeenshire are to be counted 
amongst the purest of life’s com- 
mon pleasures. Then is the time 
for dreams. Then are composed 
essays and poems,—every one of 
them perhaps to fade away, un- 
written and forgot. Then are 
there pictures painted which never 
know paint or canvas. Then also 
is it that a subject—for pen or 
pencil—first forms itself in the 
mind, and in many a happy walk 
is pursued until ‘the idea shines.” 
And when this is thus, we confess 
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the hours not idly spent. Yet how 
deeply soever the mind may be at 
work, the eye sees and takes in 
with delight details of rocks and 
grass and wild-flower, each varied 
outline of trees or fields, of hill- 
top and of cloud. Wild woods and 
mountains and river-sides may be 
more full of romantic beauty, yet, 
for everyday wear, these familiar 
roads with their old stone dikes 
are best. There are the roadside 
flowers and herbs, changing ever 
with the changeful months; the 
purple distance of wooded heights : 
with the field life, and birds,—and 
the human interest, which last 
never can be least. 

This Elrick countryside is very 
old—a truism that only means old 
cottages, old landmarks, old stones. 
There is a hilly road from which 
the prospect on a sunny late Sep- 
tember morning is as beautiful 
as the breeze that blows over it 
is bright and health-giving. It is 
the very picture of prosperity. 
Amidst the upland corn and pas- 
ture are scattered clumps of trees 
and islands of white farmsteads. 
Around each farm lies its little 
enclosed bit of garden and a 
labourer’s cottage or two, and the 
shadow of them aslant upon the 
hill. A black heap under every 
farm gable and beside every cot is 
the winter hoard of peat. Later in 
the month dark loads creep all 
day along the winding far - seen 
roads. It is the season for “ lead- 
ing” peats. Pasturing in the fields 
beside the cattle are flocks of white 
sea-mew. The birds rise and settle 
and rise again in a _ perpetual 
twinkle of white wings. The 
weather is so fine that “ stookey 
Sunday” must be near. On 
stookey Sunday the corn-stooks 
stand in ordered ranks everywhere 
up and down the wide deserted 
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lands. The last of the harvest 
(“clyack” they still call the last 
sheaf, sometimes) has been cut by 
the youngest lass in the field, and 
only tarries for the ‘ leading,” or 
carrying, as they would say in 
England. There is a deeper quiet 
in the air than even on any 
ordinary Sabbath day, by con- 
trast with the busy jollity of last 
week’s end. The very silence 
speaks, while the Bible word keeps 
running in our mind,—the word 
which said, “and the land had 
rest.” The sheaves will stand as 
they are, all a-row up and down 
the fields day and night, for long. 
They have to await fulfilment of 
“the flailer’s prayer”—the wel- 
come shower that makes the 
threshing easy. An old rhyme 
formerly in use was written down 
nineteen years ago from the lips 
of an old ploughman crooning by 
the farm-kitchen fire— 


‘Trembling strae maks trottin’ owsen ;! 

Trottin’ owsen maks red lan’ banks ; 

Red lan’ banks maks a thin corn-yaird ; 

A thin corn-yaird maks a hungry 
fairmer !” 


That is true Doric; but, whether 
in rhyme or prose, “the flailer’s 
prayer” is now but an empty 
sound, for the big deafening 
threshing-machine needs none of 
it. Yet, rain or shine, the stooks 
will bide a wee, and hold the field. 
If to-day were Sabbath, the sea- 
birds would be away. Birds, &c.,as 
we all know, have their own ways 
of spending it. On Sundays gulls 
are not seeninland. Rooks choose 
it for the first day of nest-building 
in the spring. Caged doves almost 
invariably lay an egg on Sunday. 
The heron alights by the burn near 
the house for an hour’s quiet fish- 
ing while the people are at kirk. 
Salmon get up the river unscared 
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by mills, and bees are said not to 
swarm. 

The aspect of a certain quiet 
full prosperity, so characteristic 
of this part of Scotland, is no 
mere idle show. The black peat 
neatly stacked at the gable end of 
the poorest dwelling, alone might 
mark the difference. New slated 
houses are many, but there still 
remain dotted about near the roads 
or on the hillsides old low-roofed 
dreary little dwellings of the poor 
(poor, almost without poverty /), 
the same as were in existence 
a hundred years ago and more. 
The old thatch grows deep-green 
crops of moss; the wooden lum is 
swathed round in hay-ropes; the 
doorway is only just high enough, 
or barely, for a man to walk in 
without knocking his head ; little 
deep-set windows not made to 
open, with one like an after- 
thought worked in the wall be- 
side the ingle-neuk. Sometimes 
huge boulders, built in as corner- 
stones, give a sense of solidness 
and security. How well the colour- 
tone of roof and walls blends with 
the colouring of all the land around! 
Dreary little northland cottages ! 
how pleasant is their look of homely 
comfort, how engaging their bit of 
bright garden, and how seldom 
would it gain a prize for tidiness ! 
Sweet simple flowers, such as are 
sown in spring, grow there, with 
a patch or two of so-called English 
iris and blue monk’s-hood, all bloom- 
ing as they never bloom in milder 
regions. If a few tall splendours 
of crimson sword-lily perchance 
aspire above the humbler flowers, 
they are guilty of giving no shock 
of incongruousness, as would a 
scarlet geranium or yellow calceo- 
laria, or any other flowering for- 
eigners. Deep-rooted in Scotland, 
in the hearts of her people is their 
love for gardens. It isa love born 
with their birth, and it forsakes 
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them never. Even the children 
play at gardening, and make small 
pleasure-plots by the road, in rough 
waste-grounds, or in corners of the 
crofts. One such miniature garden 
I pass in walks along the Elrick 
roads. It is the joint property of 
a family of four children. The 
little space is carefully fenced 
round, and laid out in walks and 
flower-beds. Two tiny wooden 
gates, fastened with a loop of old 
string, admit—or keep out—the 
brownies, the only people who 
might be supposed to wish to 
trespass there, or sit under the 
shade of a tall tree of spiced 
southernwood in the midst! A 
fairy path leads to a thicket of 
spotted pulmonaria; and in a 
sunny corner are the strawberry 
beds, where is room for just one 
large strawberry root. Sometimes 
I have known the children make 
their “‘brownie” gardens among 
the foundation-stones of some poor 
ruined cot ; and there I have seen 
a fairy farmyard too, with little 
corn-stacks of wild grasses thatched 
with rush. 

Bound up together with this 
native love for flowers and gardens 
is the faculty of vivid imagination. 
It dies down as the years increase, 
but in the bairnie’s breast, asa rule, 
it glows and burns. With flame 
more faint perhaps, imagination 
does also not seldom illuminate 
the daily life of cottage children 
in the tamer South. In Berkshire 
field-paths, for instance, one may 
often come unawares upon little 
altars piled within recesses of big 
tree-roots, decked out in freshly 
gathered flower-heads. It is the 
children who build these high 
places, and make their little offer- 
ings there of red clovers or butter- 
cups or blue veronica, A tiny 
survival it may be of Mariolatry, 
or perchance of some remoter 
pagan age. The remnants of that 
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ruin at the foot of the Gallow Hill 
(where I found the little fairy farm 
and flower-garden) wear a dreary 
aspect, more desolate even than 
those frequent ruins of desolated 
homes — just two gaunt roofless 
gables—that are seen afar in dis- 
tant fields from the windows of 
some passing train. There remains 
only a heap of big foundation- 
stones smothered in weeds and 
thistles, 

Nothing certain is known about 
the Gallow Hill, or the meaning of 
its gruesome name. Straight up 
the steep brae leads the path to 
the spot where it is said the gal- 
lows stood. All who came and 
went through that cottage door 
must have seen it. From the peep- 
hole window by the hearth it would 
be for ever in sight. One can 
fancy how, as years went on, the 
little home would become distaste- 
ful to the dwellers in it, and it was 
at last deserted and pulled down. 
The hillside grass is fine and short, 
and thick with flowers. The track 
climbs through a plantation of 
young spruce and between the 
hoary boles of a few ancient 
beeches, and then, the summit 
reached, one may rest upon the 
heather, all interwoven with 
blaeberry and thyme, and dream 
away a sunny August hour. All 
around, above, below, reigns pro- 
foundest silence. No living crea- 
tures can be seen save the feeding 
cattle and white sea-gulls, down in 
the low-lying pasture-lands. A 
wide landscape fraught with the 
stillness of deep peace spreads 
away and away to the far horizon- 
line of lilac hills. The sun shines 
sweetly on near farms and 
woods. On such a day, it might 
well have been, took place the 
last tragedy connected with the 
gibbet when it stood there, reared 
up on the hill-crest where we 
now take our ease, resting among 
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the honey -scented heath - bells, 
From the highroad a mile away, 
and from every path and every 
house within sight, the awful 
Thing could be seen, silhouetted 
black against the sun-bright sky. 
The half-forgotten tales that with 
difficulty may be extracted still 
from the country-folk round about 
are of the vaguest. Whatever 
happened here must have been at 
least 150 years ago. The parish 
archives—a part of which perished 
by fire—are silent upon the subject. 
Some say this was the place of 
execution for the whole of New 
Machar; others, that here stood 
the gallows-tree of the lairds of 
Elrick, in the ugly old times when 
the lairds, or barons, ‘‘ had power 
of pit and gallows.” No deep loch 
—like the loch of Spynie—being 
near at hand, the maintenance of 
a gallows was of course a necessary 
expense! ‘The oldest inhabitant ” 
tells a tradition of his boyhood. 
Two herd-boys posted on the hill 
to watch the cattle (the land was 
not in those days enclosed) were 
playing together, and one hung up 
the other in sport upon a tree. 
Returning in an hour, the lad was 
dead as he hung. Then the boy 
suffered death himself, on the 
gibbet set up for him alone. Yet 
another and more ghastly tradition 
lingers, and would seem to point 
to the first idea, of a place of public 
execution. They say that one hot 
summer a hundred years ago the 
ripened berries had to be left to 
hang ungathered on the bushes in 
cottage-gardens within a certain 
distance of the Gallow Hill. 
Whatever may be the truth of all 
that is said to have happened here 
in those far days, time has since so 
wrought as to mellow into wild 
loveliness the once drear aspect of 
the hill of doom. We only know 
it now as a flowery brae from 
whose summit is seen the prettiest 
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home-view in all the countryside. 
Children love to play there; and 
thither will many a lover and his 
Jass stroll out on Sunday after- 
noons. They never trouble about 
the old grim past! whilst I, who 
forget it never, often turn my steps 
that way in fond iteration. A part 
of the attraction simply means, it 
must be owned, that after a long 
walk southward, to return round 
by the Gallow Brae is usually the 
nearest way home. 

Across the moss—rich in June 
and July with golden sedge and 
bog- buttercup, or white with 
downy tufts of pussies (cotton- 
grass)—the uncertain track is lost 
—at times a little unaccountably— 
in a great voiceless pine - wood. 
It may be found again on the 
margin of a little lonely loch, 
whence it leads back through the 
pines, out into the cheerful roads. 
The Great Wood (so named by 
none except myself!) is not really 
very large, only its extent is 
greater than some other neigh- 
bouring woods. The charm of it 
is ideal. Even in autumn it is 
all suffused with the fragrance of 
the firs. The tall trees stand 
apart, and give breathing-room for 
every kind of wood wild-flower to 
push up and thrive, through the 
brown carpet of fallen fir-needles. 
Patches of purple heather, with 
intervals of rosy ling, mix with 
the bright emerald of wood-sorrel. 
Hosts of small scabious toss light 
balls of lilac wool in all the 
more open greener spaces, above 
a network of creeping tormen- 
tilla. Ferns there are in pro- 
fusest, daintiest variety, half-hid- 
ing scarcer crowberry with dark 
polished foliage. Thinly scattered 
through all the outer fringes of 
the wood —luxuriantly crowding 
the deeper, cooler shades—the eye 
is conscious of pale-brown triplet 
leaves on delicate inch-long stalks. 
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It is wintergreen (Trientalis 
europea), pride of the northern 
woods. Why our English name 
is wintergreen were hard to tell. 
When in June their prime was 
done, the little white flowers loosed 
hold and fell away—not petal by 
petal, but whole, like scattered 
snow-stars. Then, along with 
fresh green summer, the substance 
of leaves and stalks decayed, until 
all the plant seemed dipped in a 
brown autumnal dye. By-and- 
by each sombre coloured triple 
leaf upheld a pearly seed or two. 
Often in warm September days 
has this white seed deceived un- 
wary strangers, who, forgetting 
how the flowery time is long past, 
think to find fresh blooms upon 
the wintergreen. Soon these 
brown reliquiz with their pearls 
shall perish and burn away into 
oblivion—small mimic flames of 
crimson. 

Signs of some small arboreous 
life are not wanting in the 
wood. The ground is littered 
with short ends and tassels of fir- 
twigs nipt off from upper branches. 
Squirrels mostly are accused of 
the mischief (mischief far more 
likely to be the work of the 
insidious pine-beetle). A surer 
token of the unseen active pres- 
ence somewhere of these little 
sportive beings is, that every red 
“‘tode-stol” has been skinned on 
the very first day of its appearing. 
In the brisk clear atmosphere of the 
fir-wood no such unwelcome guest 
as a “ corpse candle,” so called, will 
ever peer in among the throngs 
of fine tawny agarics springing 
up from under tawny fir-needles. 
These, with shy violet ones that 
enliven sometimes the moist dead 
leaves lying underneath isolated 
beech, seem to escape attention 
from the squirrels. They are 
never peeled as are the scarlet 
and orange. Do-the little rascal 
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‘* shadow - tails” taste a sugary 
flavour in the fine colour? They 
hide away so cleverly that rarely 
does the whisk of a tail of one 
betray it. Later in autumn they 
become more fearless, and are bold 
enough to chatter and scold, at 
hide-and-seek among the branches. 
Then is the time to scatter nuts 
and almonds for them on the 
lawn close under our windows, 
and look for repayment in watch- 
ing the delicious grace of their 
gambolling. The shadow-tails will 
dance about the lawn light as 
withered leaves,—with frugal fore- 
thought, in contrast to their usual 
frivolity, — sowing the turf with 
every nut they do not crack and 
eat. Could one but be a St Francis 
and attain the gift of charming 
wild creatures of the woods! There 
are those at whose call a squirrel 
will climb down from some high 
branch and take a nut from the 
hand, or perch inconveniently on 
the book in their lap if they hap- 
pen to be reading under a tree. 
There is a lady I know, one who 
draws to her all living creatures. 
She was visited last week by a 
fine hedgehog, on the morning of 
her eighty-fifth birthday. When 
she opened the garden door, there 
sat Prickles waiting on the door- 
mat.- He was regaled with milk, and 
next morning came again for more, 
bringing a pair of young ones with 
him. Such examples, however, of 
the power we covet are rare. 
Whilst at play with the shadow- 
tails, dare it be whispered how 
the only bit of a sermon I ever 
remembered much of afterwards, 
occurred in one (preached by the 
Bishop of Oxford) at the service 
of completion of a village church- 
tower in Bucks. Referring to the 
old towers as land-marks, the ser- 
mon went on to describe that par- 
ticular district of Mercia as it was 
in the olden days. “For forty miles 
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in a straight line,” the Bishop said, 
“a squirrel might leap from tree 
to tree.” A suggestive enough 
sketch this, of the country Milton 
knew and loved, with its small 
old villages set in the midst of 
forest-land. 

Other, lesser forms of life abound 
in late summer days in this woody 
wild. There is a curious semblance 
of a transmigration into winged 
life, in the hosts of new-born, yel- 
lowish, filmy moths fluttering just 
above the yellow withered grasses ! 
They have just escaped from silky 
cells where in their chrysalis state 
they lie; and until they rise and 
fly, one would scarce guess the exis- 
tence of these living leaves, these 
faded moths, so exactly are moth 
and dry grass matched in colour, 
toashade. Should the spinning of 
cocoons not yet have begun, and the 
hour for retirement from the world 
not come, the eye may chance upon 
some lovely caterpillar fattening 
on the heather. Nature truly gives 
rein to fancy of a marvellous order 
in her decorations of some of these 
amongst the lowliest of her crea- 
tures. Nature’s consummate taste 
and infinite variety are here dis- 
played in endless combinations of 
both form and tint. A favourite 
type—one sees it everywhere—is 
done with ornamental side-stripes 
of electric blue and black velvet 
cross- bands, set off with a head 
decoration of black peacock’s crests 
and tufts of spun silver all along 
the back. Not one in ten thousand 
of these art masterpieces in minia- 
ture is like to be seen of men. But 
to the serene grandeur of the mind 
of Nature, what matter? The 
heather in the shaded woods is not 
broad or deep enough to sustain 
with safety a caterpillar so grand 
as one we once met on a grouse- 
moor over the hill, within sound 
of the sea. The girth of it was 
huge, and in length it measured 
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nigh four inches. The green of it 
matched the heather leaf on which 
it fed, and it bore on each seg- 
ment tiny raised rosettes in pink, 
set on rings of black velvet, closely 
imitating the pink heath - buds. 
The copy was so true that living 
creature and flowering spray were 
one in appearance. This black 
velvet, so much used for insect 
patterns of all varieties, may pos- 
sibly be meant to represent an 
effect of shadow or of empty space, 
behind or under the mimicry in 
the pattern, whatever it may be. 
Another beauty, a good - sized 
hairy caterpillar, who has a habit 
of crossing the path, is clothed 
in sleek chestnut fur, with the cus- 
tomary trimmings of black velvet. 
He is a fine fellow in his way, 
feeding on and on till the end of 
autumn; so the warm fur coat 
must be comfortable. There are 
no bright pigments in reserve for 
the painting of the imago’s wings, 
at least of these species. When 
the perfect moth comes forth it is 
dark night. In the dark they take 
their pleasure, and dark colours 
suit well the brown heathlands 
where they play. 

On dry autumnal afternoons, 
though sundown be near at hand, 
there seems no need to hurry home- 
ward. It is so sweet to sit down 
a while, cushioned among blaeberry 
and ferns, and let Time’s steps 
steal past uncounted ! The stillness 
is profound—like the still silence 
in a dream ; for now the “ squirrel’s 
granary is full, and no birds sing.” 
Between the red pine-stems a level 
ray strikes along the glistening 
pathway netted over with gossa- 
mer, weaving a silvery weft which 
stretches endlessly afar, till'lost at 
last in the golden sun-mist, The 
way home takes us by the edges of 
the little loch. Since this time 
last year how spoilt it is! The 
great December gale flung down 
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its tallest pines along the right 
bank. Down into the water they 
fell, and there ever after they are 
likely to lie neglected and decay- 
ing—for it is worth no one’s while 
to remove them. All the repose 
of the tiny lakelet with its clear 
reflections has vanished. The 
pretty water-looking-glass is shat- 
tered, without a hope of mending. 
Earlier in the summer we might 
have forgotten all this ruin, in the 
pleasure of watching the dragon- 
flies on the reedy margin. Strong, 
swift, hungry hunters! arrayed in 
lucid tinse], coursing up and down 
in the glory of the latest sun- 
glance. Myriads of ephemere 
there are, in the plenitude of their 
monotonous enjoyment. There is 
a kind of pathos about them as 
they rise and fall by the million in 
rhythmic dance above the water, 
to the tune of “a short life and a 
merry one”! Two hours is the 
longest allotted to any one of them 
—cut short to a few minutes by 
many a greedy trout. This-is how 
an observant parish minister de- 
scribes ephemerz, in a county 
history of the last century (it may 
be concluded they are the creatures 
alluded to): “About sunset the 
loch is infested by flies of the gnat 
kind, which fasten in great numbers 
on every part of the fisher’s clothes, 
and, leaving their skins, fly off 
sportive as from a prison. The 
incumbent has often returned home 
covered with their spolia opima.” 
Flies of the gnat kind, and others, 
are but a by-interest. It is the 
spoilt loch that for the moment 
fills the thoughts with unavailing 
regrets. Happily the wood itself 
was not laid waste by that out- 
rageous gale in1894. Folk talked 
of the “ blind fury” of it. It might 
be more graphically true to affirm 
that the storm fiend that luckless 
day deliberately picked out for 
ruin the loftiest old trees, the fin- 
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est woods, the shelter that could 
least be spared, the choicest and 
healthiest plantations throughout 
the land. And then woods even 
of the grandest were overthrown 
with no Salvator-like picturesque- 
ness. Fifty broad acres on one” 
estate have been seen prostrate ; 
yet the effect is not fine. The 
trees fell all one way as the wind 
blew, and lay along the ground in 
rows. But for the uptorn roots 
it might have been the work of the 
estate woodman. In wooded spaces 
of less extent the effect is often 
less formal, the timber more tossed 
about and broken up, as though 
the trees had made in vain a brave 
stand against the wind. 
Meanwhile, with a quiet persist- 
ence, Nature repairs herself. I 
have seen an unthinned plantation, 
the firs standing so thick that for 
years sunlight had never penetrated 
the gloom. During a storm down 
they crashed, and a broad way 
through was cleared. The wood 
was ruined. But in less than six 
months after, a faint film of green 
had overspread the bare ground ; 
and wood-sorrel and foxglove and 
vigorous stinging nettles, with seed- 
ling sycamore and chestnut and 
green things whose existence was 
unguessed, came up from the 
earth, obedient to the law of sun- 
shine. The reproach of barren 
gloom was lifted, and the whole 
place smiled in living green. In 
the pleasaunce of an old house 
near the river Dee, no repair 
like this seems possible. In the 
middle of a beech-grove one giant 
tree made as fine a picture as 
heart of landscape - painter could 
desire. For generations the group 
of trees had stood on guard, over- 
shadowing “The Bride’s Well,” a 
shallow pool of clear translucent 
water, where, tradition tells, a bride 
who had fled from the house on 
her bridal night was drowned. 
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None now can say what might 
have been the forgotten tragedy 
that drove her to despair. The bare 
fact has come down to us. The 
old ground-officer, when questioned, 
will half angered repeat: “It 
was juist a bride, an’ she drooned 
hersel’ as brides wull,” as if quite 
a usual thing to occur! That 
fatal winter, when the blast of the 
Terrible One rushed past, not all 
the magnificent girth and strength 
of the great beech availed to save 
him. In one moment he and his 
brothers fell, and the dark pool 
lay bare to winds and weather. 
Not always indeed by any means 
are Nature’s laws kind to man. 
The great tract of wood a few 
miles off, where upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand Scotch fir and spruce 
went down, felled by the stormy 
power of the wind, knows since 
another power, in its way as 
great—the resistless might of the 
infinitely little. The tiny pine- 
beetle, always at work more or 
less undermining the bark, found 
his labour made easier by the prone 
condition of the timber. So they 
increased enormously, until their 
multitudes, becoming tired of the 
fallen logs, unscrupulously trans- 
ferred themselves to the healthy 
trees that remained upright. 
Under the beetles’ persistent on- 
slaught these soon grew to be dis- 
eased and useless. There seems 
no way of getting rid of the plague, 
except to burn up the whole wood. 
Meanwhile, the little curculit go 
on prospering and multiplying to 
their hearts’ content. 

And now the little spoilt loch 
is left behind, and we are on the 
road once more. Long ago—yet 
well within memory —a certain 
fairy ointment, the recipe whereof 
is lost, used to be rubbed over the 
eyes of children as they slept. 

I myself remember, when a child, 
lying awake in the long Northern 
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summer twilight listening to the 
nurses gossiping together in the 
nursery. Talking of their former 

laces one said to the other, “ Mr 
Wilson came up ilka nicht while 
the bairns were sleepin’, to rub 
ointment on their een to mak’ 
them see the fairies”! Something 
of the kind is wanted now to en- 
able many of us to see and enjoy 
in our walks things whose chiefest 
charm lies not in size or rarity. 
There are wild gardens at our gates 
that for the many simply do not 
exist. No one takes a walk pur- 
posely to see and enjoy them ; yet 
there they are, ever at hand, ever 
ready to enchant the eye that sees. 
These narrow gardens need no 
care—indeed care would destroy 
them. The gardener is never 
seen to sow a single seed there, 
though one sees a thousand un- 
paid labourers at work in them all 
summer, till frost sets in and snow 
hides them. The birds of the air 
know well their labour rights! 
The gardens that lie on the edges 
of the roads between two stone 
dikes are fascinating indeed! The 
farther north one travels, the 
richer and more varied is the 
flowery edging. The sight of 
these flowers in their brief bright 
season of delight is joyful enough 
to beguile the longest walks. 
Miles of road are never weari- 
some, even on that almost treeless 
north-east coast, with such an ac- 
companiment of blooming flower- 
borders. Endless are the varieties 
of vetches. One—Vicia cracca— 
is the commonest of all, covered 
with lilac clusters. I have seen 
a long quarter of a mile of beech 
hedge on the Peterhead road liter- 
ally netted over with lilac vetch. 
One would toil on a long way to 
feast the eye on such wealth of 
ethereal loveliness. A botanist, 


however, would not look twice at 
my wayside gardens, for they con- 
tain, as a rule, nothing scarce or 
curious. They are charmful solely 
because of the silent jubilation, as 
it were, of these crowded flowers 
and green leafage of them down 
there at your feet as you pass, 
The magic of them is their bound- 
less variety—not of species, but of 
individual growth and manner. 
It is the gaudiwm of them. Most 
joyful gauds indeed, with their 
fresh yellows and pure whites, 
their blues and their purples! 
All seem to be there at the same 
moment; nevertheless, week by 
week, one after another, each 
separate beauty takes the lead. 
Deep beds of Galium, yellow or 
white (ladies’ bedstraw), give 
place to starry firmaments of the 
little stitchwort, luxuriant yellow 
balls of giant bird’s-foot trefoil 
(Lotus corniculatus), and spotted 
persicaria, delicately pink. Here 
and there, where green rushes be- 
tray some underthread of a little 
roadside runnel, is pale forget-me- 
not, or a large-flowered yellow and 
brown-speckled mimulus, standing 
erect, looking what it is—a wan- 
derer from the garden.! Ragged- 
robin and rosy statice and a 
hundred others, with ladies’ 
mantle (Alchemilla), and too many 
far for naming, add variety and 
colour. Latest of all comes little 
quaint Euphrasia. And then, last- 
ing long into the bad weather, 
there is sometimes seen the ex- 
quisite Galeopsis tetrahit (it bears 
no plain English name that I 
know). This belongs to the 
turnip-field over the dike—chanc- 
ing now and again with the others 
in the road. It is like a glorified 
“ archangel” or dead-nettle. But 
if an angel, then did its flower- 
change surprise it suddenly, while 





1 Now entirely naturalised as a wild-flower, it forgets it was ever otherwise. 
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yet the iris-light of Paradise had 
not faded from its wings. (A 
freak of fancy! must be toler- 
ated, with the wonder of this 
small field-flower under our very 
eyes.) The colours are a_love- 
ly blending of primrose yellow 
with tenderest lilac. One other 
bright gem must not be unmen- 
tioned. Scotland’s beloved little 
wild heart’s- ease grows every- 
where, haunting the dullest road- 
side, the stoniest most barren 
spots. The velvet glow of its 
purple seldom dies away until 
extinguished in the snow. Au- 
tumn may come in with cold or 
wet, and go out in sleet or snow ; 
the little flower that rejoiced us, 
freely blossoming all summer long, 
allures us still with its brilliant 
beauty. There is always just one 
more flower to be seen—and one 
more still as a surprise when all 
seems over and done ; and then the 
very last is gone—and then comes 
yet another! and so on into dead 
winter, As summer slowly dies, 
the shining bloom of the roadside 
insensibly tones down into seeding. 
Black vetch-pods begin to cluster 
in the tangle, overtopped by spikes 
of red-brown sorrel. Carlododdies’! 
stamened powdery heads are no 
more—they ceased their play ere 
August waned—and richly scented 
white clover disappears at last. 
But although we cannot ourselves 
tire of wild-flowers, and yet to 
talk of them too long is tedious, 
one word must be said for the 
loveliest of all. For what would 
our “narrow gardens” be without 
their bluebells? “The bluebells 
of Scotland ” naturally know their 
place! and here are their clans 
assembled wheresoever there is 
foothold in crannies of the stony 
dikes. Or their airy bells wave 
suspended on delicate stalks all 
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through and through the grassy 
banks where the road dips down 
between, and Elrick burn flows 
across under the bridge. There 
are bluebells of every shade of that 
wan greyish love-tint we call blue, 
Now and then, to our joy, comes 
one pure white, ineffable in its 
perfect purity. 

The wild birds delight in these 
old stone walls or dikes, where 
no cover exists to screen them. 
They seem to be for ever hopping 
up on to the topmost stones of 
them, and darting across ordropping 
down into the field before one can 
get near enough to see them close, 
Especially tantalising in this way 
is the fieldfare, or ‘‘ Hieland pyat” 
as it is popularly known in Aber- 
deenshire. A pair of them will 
pretend to be quite familiar—will 
perch just a step or two in advance, 
and then fly off, perching again a bit 
farther on. And this little game 
will be kept up till at last off they 
go, flying far afield. All the time 
one has been vainly longing for a 
good look at their handsome plum- 
age. Chaflinches number most, 
of all the small common birds. 
They are everywhere. Easier to 
tame than sparrows, and without 
question more delightful, they flit 
close round one’s feet, learn to fly 
in at the window for food, or follow 
one about the garden in their 
pretty confidence. As winter 
draws near they gather into 
families, and are seen in lonely 
places, a few together in the trees. 
Poor little chaflinches! may they 
have a good time wherever they 
betake themselves, and no cares to 
damp their saucy brisk insouwct- 
ance. Yellow-hammers, who look 
at one a moment and are gone, 
are but few hereabouts, and are 
lustrous as gold in the sunshine. 
Fewer still are there of that 





1 Plantago lanceolata. 




















slender, gracefullest of birds, the 
yellow wagtail. Rarely are they 
met by burn or road. Yet they 
are tame enough to run up and 
down all day long on the roof of a 
house, peeping in at the windows. 
Out in the stubble is a great 
blackness of rooks. Thousands 
are feeding, with one or two black 
awkward fellows sitting on a fence 
as sentries. Oountry-folk have 
a way of foretelling the weather 
by the rooks’ movements. What 
the secret of it may be I know not. 
Half the world knows no more 
about their neighbours the rooks 
than the old Scotch farmer who, 
on the occasion of a village meet- 
ing, when the lecturer proposed to 
read a paper about rooks, re- 
marked, ‘What can he have to 
say aboot the craw? It’s juist a 
bird that eats ’taties.” Neverthe- 
less, both wise and wonderful are 
the ways of the “ craw.” 

It is at dusk of an October 
evening that the “tuwhit storm” 
descends upon the land, settling 
down on some big field that 
is in grass or stubble. Then 
the ground is grey with an in- 
numerable multitude of peewits, 
or plovers. With them comes a 
mixed lot of starlings or of smaller 
birds. It is the eve of migration, 
and the plovers move jerkily about 
and are very silent. It is an ex- 
cited crowd, however, incessantly 
in motion. When the plovers rise, 
the noise of their wings is as the 
sound of many waters. They need 
hardly make such a fuss, though, 
for they do not mean to cross the 
sea. It is only a short trip into 
Berwickshire that they propose. 
But what of those other birds who 
boldly dare the seas? How many, 
or how few, will land safe on the 
other side? There is a remarkable 
description printed somewhere of 
night-watchers in a lighthouse see- 
ing the white breasts of hundreds 
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of birds beating like a snowstorm 
against the windows of the lantern, 
and of how the morning light 
showed rock and sea around strewn 
thick with their dead. The pas- 
sionate impulse that urges a migra- 
tory bird has been known to impel 
one that is caged to dash itself 
against the bars so soon as the 
fateful hour has struck. The sub- 
ject has deeply engaged many 
minds. It does so still, and it 
remains one of the profoundest of 
Nature’s mysteries. 

Round by Moneykebbock (cor- 
rupted from the ancient name 
Mony Cabbucks, or Many Roe- 
bucks), past ‘‘the highlands of St 
Machar,” or New Machar, is to my 
thinking a pleasant tramp—all the 
pleasanter because unknown to any 
tourist’s guide-book! Bushes of 
wild rose (we have none too many 
here), with broom and gorse and 
bracken, border all the way up to 
the heathery fallows or highlands. 
A steep line of road rises through 
land broken with wood and corn 
and turnips, passing within sight 
of an old walled graveyard,—the 
church was moved up to the 
village a long time ago,—in the 
middle of a field, by the farm of 
Chapel of Elrick. No path leads 
up to it; it stands like an island in 
the fields, overgrown with sycamore 
and wych-elm. One can enter by 
the small unlocked iron gate, and 
give a passing glance within to the 
long melancholy grass that hides a 
few forgotten names and dates 
graven on flat gravestones. When 
the trees are bare, a grey and 
ghostly tomb surrounded with 
rusty iron rails, in the centre of 
the enclosure, can be seen from 
the road, above the wall. In 
gusty winter nights the glint of a 
light has been seen to rest upon 
the central tomb. This is only 
when a wild west wind sweeps 
the country ; and then, they say, 
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the flame burns steady, unflicker- 
ing. Half a mile up, towards the 
heathy wild, the road passes by a 
long low cottage, of the familiar 
bygone type, with wide chimney 
and wooden lum. A _ wilderness 
of weeds and flowers slopes down 
from the door. If we make our way 
through the tangle, and knock, and 
enter the little dark house-place, 
we shall most likely find its mis- 
tress—a bent old woman—-sitting 
idly by her dull peat fire. The place 
is all smoke-embrowned, from the 
open chimney to the settle under 
the window-ledge, and shelves 
with the dusty row of discoloured 
old willow-pattern plates, and little 
jugs and bowls. The dark cavern- 
ous box-bed in the wall is brown, 
and very brown the big worn 
Bible resting on the little brown 
table. The very shadows are 
brown. The framed photograph 
of a brand-new Aberdeen steamer 
strikes the sole false note in the 
Rembrandt-like effect of the whole. 
The woman is too old and feeble 
to work any longer in the flower- 
tangle at herdoor. Half unwilling, 
she will, perhaps, speak of her 
youngest boy, who died so long 
ago, and tell how he had cared for 
that little bit of garden; how he 
planted every plant in it, and how 
for his sake she loved every one of 
them — the orange lilies and tall 
white Oanterbury bells, the poly- 
anthus and candytuft, columbine 
and snow-in-summer, and above all 
the blue cornflowers, which have 
bloomed and seeded and bloomed 
again for many a year, never letting 
go their hold of the soil. Such 
azure blue are these cornflowers ! 
She don’t mind if I gather one on 
taking leave. Could we but more 
easily get at them, how often in 
the life-story of cotters whose 
doors we pass by unthinking, 
might be found pathos as deep as 
any in printed books! Sometimes 
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we come to know something of it 
when for a moment the veil drifts 
aside. 

After this the road goes on past 
“the most beautiful tree in all the 
world!” So says the eye, each 
time I look upon that tree. It ig 
a willow—grand, immense, in both 
bulk and height. It is mirrored 
in the glassy farm-pond near, where 
cattle cool their feet, and drink, 
and shelter beneath the shadow of 
it when the sun is hot. Walk past 
a little way, then turn and look 
back, and gaze upon the tree rising 
up into the blue, in the glory of its 
countless silver! The grey of it 
is like an olive grove on the hill- 
slopes of Esterel. The shimmering 
leaves as the light breeze lifts them 
are like the silvery turn of olive 
sprays when the south wind blows, 
One longs to sit down before the 
tree with an easel and a big canvas, 
Most hopeless of tasks! Words 
cannot paint the rhythm of its 
triad foliage; no painter’s brush 
could give the glimmering grey of 
it. Walking backwards is sorry 
work ; so the many-yeared willow 
must be left behind as we walk on, 
the charm of its wandering sheen 
exchanged for richer green of wood- 
land beech. It is in this direction 
that our old friend, the man with 
the little yellow dog, may oftenest 
be met. Robb is the man’s name, 
and Jamie is the other. The man 
breaks stone for the roads, while 
the dog lies on his coat, guarding 
it. This man went beyond seas, 
and stayed abroad twelve years, 
and sore misliked the climate. 
Then the homing-hunger set in and 
prevailed, and back hecame. There 
is no earning so much in a week 
here as he earned in a day out 
there. But what of that? It is 
bonnie Scotland, and it is Home! 
The man’s companion is the exact 
copy of a tiny yellow fox—sharp- 
pointed ears, brush, and all ; and it 
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is a pattern of faithful endurance. 
One day Robb was summoned in 
haste to a funeral at a distance. 
He left work and was off at once, 
forgetting Jamie, who lay guarding 
his red necktie in a neighbouring 
shallow sand-pit. After two nights’ 
and two days’ absence the man got 
home from the funeral, but no little 
dog met him at the door. For the 
first time he remembered he had 
never called Jamie to follow, that 
day, as he left work. Robb started 
for the sand-pit; and when the 
place was reached late in the after- 
noon, there lay the little yellow dog 
upon the handkerchief, still faith- 
fully on guard. They believe he 
had never moved ; and, dog-like, he 
bore no grudge. 

“ A country enclosed with stone 
walls” might in a way describe 
this part of Aberdeenshire, but it 
would convey no accurate idea of 
the picturesque old fences. The 
stones of them, laboriously gathered, 
as the land became cultivated, 
from surrounding waste or muir 
land, are rounded like boulders,— 
relics of the age when glaciers 
slided over all this region, bring- 
ing down from the mountains 
moraine and river-rounded stones. 
Wherever the largest of them are 
hewn or blasted, they sparkle in 
the sun with mica. These dikes 
were built up long ago,—many of 
them so far back that moss, green 
as a tourmaline, girds them in 
thick velvety swathing; or lead- 
coloured lichens roughen the sur- 
face. Long lengths of wall are 
often dappled with gold-dust of 
that slowest yellow lichen which 
has been said to take a hundred 
years of growth before its increase 
shows. Delicately fronded ferns 
peep from holes and crannies, or 
vagrant crane’s-bill or aromatic 
thyme smile out from between 
the boulders; and the styme or 
turf, lying deep upon the upper 
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parts, is often rich with all kinds 
of flowerets and fern. Dear to the 
secret heart of true sons and 
daughters of the North are these 
old stones of Scotland. 

A grey moraine lying desolately 
amid ferns and moss, where for 
centuries the stones have lain on 
a fir-grown brae, gives the passer- 
by strange thoughts of other times 
when the world was young—before 
the old road that cuts straight . 
through was thought of. Some- 
times, here and there, one comes 
across some huge block of granite 
built up in a dike—mute witness 
that somewhere not far off existed 
once a stone circle. In the midst 
of open fields, where a wide horizon 
extends all round, these ancients 
were not in former days uncom- 
mon. Latterly the few that still 
remain have been in a great de- 
gree protected. But it is not so 
very long since, that if the great 
stones interfered with the plough, 
they were recklessly broken up and 
used for the bigging of new farm- 
houses or for gate-posts; or one 
would be left standing for the 
cattle to rub against. Some way 
off there is a place marked on the 
county map “Standing Stones,” 
and once we journeyed there, 
hoping to find at least some signs 
of acircle. Alas! the name is all 
that remains, with a few big stones 
built into the walls of a most 
modern farmhouse, and a pair of 
them set up at the farmyard gate. 
Miles away in another direction, 
on a high hill-moss above the wild 
east coast, other stones of an- 
tiquity, I suppose as great as 
these, are found. There was a 
length of dike built chiefly of 
round grindstones and rounded 
pudding-like anvil-stones (great 
pebbles of quartzite with picked 
hollows), which were used in the 
manufacture of flint arrow- and 
spear-heads, and knives, &c. The 
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heathy, sandy ground was thickly 
strewn with chips and fragments of 
spoilt missiles. The strange thing 
is, that not a flint exists naturally 
anywhere near this ancient flint 
factory. Once I came suddenly 
upon an arrow-head or elf-shot 
lying on the edge of a turnip- 
field near a plantation of ilex-oak. 
It was curiously fashioned, like 
the pointed leaf of an ilex, and 
hardly distinguishable from the 
brown ilex leaves around it. These 
elf-shots, when one has the luck 
to find them, are sure to have just 
been shot ; they never lie long, or 
such is the universal belief among 
the country-folk. A tale is told 
of a lady and gentleman on horse- 
back quietly riding along a country 
road, when the lady’s hand un- 
wittingly closed on an_ elf-shot 
that instant lodged in the folds 
of her habit. In Scotland any 
weird may be believed; nothing 
there is too strange to be true. 
It is the land of mystery. 

The “sculptured stones” exist 
still in great numbers. Too mystic 
and awe-inspiring for love, they 
are venerated by all who know. 
Two of these have remained un- 
heeded age after age, within the 
low-walled graveyard of a roofless 
church some distance south of 
Elrick woods. After crossing 
“the crooked Don,” and climbing 
a steep rough bank on the other 
side, the ruined church is reached. 
It was, but a few years since, the 
parish church. The ancient font, 
long cast out, still lies half- 
smothered in rough grass and 
weeds among the graves. If one 
climbed on to an old “table” 
tombstone under a window, one 
might peer through the small 
greenish pane and mark how a 
long green ivy streamer had pushed 
through the roof and waved just 
over the pulpit, and how cobwebs 
hung round the decayed unpainted 
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pews. One glance would be enough 
at such a ghostly uncanny-looking 
place! The old roof has fallen in, 
and nettle-beds fill up where pews 
and pulpit stood, and a brand-new 
kirk, with solid roof and no ivy, 
has arisen near. The two sculp- 
tured stones of the graveyard wall 
have, however, been promoted to 
outside the blocked west doorway, 
From the recess loom the well- 
known enigmatic figures,—strange 
outlines, sharp and distinct as if 
graven yesterday. There are the 
harpoons and spectacles, and the 
great Beast with trunk curled over 
his back. It appears over and 
over again on these stones, and is 
by common consent an elephant, 
They say the figure might have 
been evolved from descriptions of 
the elephant learned from travel- 
lers who returned from the far 
East. It is the same as found on 
carven stones at this day in India, 
Many are the speculations of the 
learned. As one of the un-learned, 
I too have my theory, which shall 
not be spoken. 

The lost key to all these hiero- 
glyphs has been discovered by 
none. And all the time, with 
slow sure pace, farther and farther 
away, the centuries travel on; and 
ever more and more remote, more 
faint and small, shines apart the 
old old Past. Even as year by 
year the hundredth part of a few 
grains of surface may be weather- 
bitten from the stone, so slow yet 
certain is the ultimate effacement 
of these undeciphered signs. The 
Maiden Stone of Bennachie (be- 
yond the limits of a walk from 
St Machar) bears sculptured signs, 
some of which are the very same 
in character as those in the ruined 
doorway. Ten feet tall, gaunt and 
grey, stands the Maiden in the field 
upon the fell-dike, close to the 
public road that passes on round 
by the foot of Bennachie. Ages 
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of storm and tempest has she en- 
dured—alone, unshaken. Genera- 
tions of men, in long and vast pro- 
cession, have been born, and lived, 
and perished, while she has stood 
there, where first they set her, on 
the dreary muirland. Infinite toil 
must it have cost to cut the enor- 
mous monolith out of the quarry 
and bring it down the mountain- 
side; infinite care and skilled art 
in that rude age to work, in such 
bold yet finished relief, the hard un- 
compromising granite—it is coarse 
red-toned granite of Bennachie— 
and make it tell the story that all 
the coming races of the earth were 
to understand and know. The 
granite and its sculptured story 
were to last for ever. And now, 
poor stone! all outworn and crum- 
bling, only when the sun shines 
full upon you an hour after noon- 
day, late in summer, can your 
carved images be made out at all 
with clearness, and then only by the 
transparent lilac shadows of them. 
The elephant is there, and the har- 
poon or scales; there is a mirror 
and a comb, and over them the 
ass-centaur is represented with ac- 
tion true to nature and full of 
spirit, What avails the labour 
and the skill, since now the whole 
is empty of meaning? A large 
notch in the upper part remains 
in proof of the legend which tells 
how the Fiend pursued the Maid 
of Drumdurno farm as she fled to- 
wards Pittodrie woods, and clutched 
her shoulder, when on the instant 
she was turned to stone. Men of 
science travel long distances to see 
the strange thing. Tourists hire 
carriages and come out from Aber- 
deen and picnic under its shadow. 
The dike has to be scaled; and 
while they walk round and scruti- 
nise, and are none the wiser, the 
driver, a little way on, nods asleep 
on his box. And then they sit 
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down and eat their sandwiches, 
and the young colts in the field 
come round and sniff and have to 
be scared away. One or two may 
pluck a tiny heart’s-ease from a 
bevy of them growing there, and 
then the carriage-load drives off. 
They have seen the sight, they 
have lunched, and are content. 
Twenty or more years ago the 
moss had not been ploughed up, 
nor the new road made, and the 
stone was still knee-deep in 
heather. Yet even now, alone 
in a field hemmed in with com- 
mon life—stared at, desecrated— 
the impression made by a first 
sight of that great melancholy 
stone is one not to be forgotten. 
A hundred wheels might rattle 
past, noisy crowds might sur- 
round it, but the Maiden Stone 
of Bennachie would seem to stand 
for ever as it now is standing— 
rooted in solitude, wrapt round 
with silence. 

Far, far have we wandered from 
the sweet home-walks of Elrick ! 
and in memory alone their charm 
may be retraced. Oould I but 
answer when the spirit calls, how 
would its flowery lanes and foot- 
paths bear again the print of eager 
feet! how would the dreams once 
more thicken amongst the green 
beech leaves and amid the darkness 
of the firs, or glow within the fire 
of sunset clouds! how would the 
ear hear with delight the low song 
of the ousel,—half outsung by the 
bubbling burn around him,—or 
hearken the harsh cry of some grey 
sea-gull overhead gravely winging 
to the sea! Recalling in the fogs 
of London lost joys of sun-bright 
summers, one forgets that winter 
reigns supreme, and that the Field 
of the Fairies lies flowerless and 
drear, hid beneath the soft white 
winter snow-sheet. 

E. V. B 














JOHN CABOT: AN ANNIVERSARY 


WuEN the historian comes to 
write of England in the last ten 
years of this century, not the least 
splendid of his themes will be the 
sentiment of Empire which budded 
and flowered in them. The years 
of the decade that have still to run 
may hold in store for his pen most 
momentous events,—peoples and 
dynasties trembling in the balance 
of war, or, it may be, the re-parti- 
tion of continents accomplished : 
but still we may be sure this Im- 
perialism will stand out among 
them all, conspicuous in his eyes. 
Even we who, living in the whirl 
of them, are least able to distin- 
guish clearly the signs of the times, 
cannot doubt to what they point 
here. The offer of Australia to 
aid us with troops at a pinch, and 
the fiscal action of ever- loyal 
Canada, are purple incidents upon 
the significance of which, indeed, 
it would be possible to lay too 
much stress. More expressive are 
the motions towards Federation 
among the colonies themselves, 
and the quickened interest of the 
rulers at home in the Greater 
Britain across the seas: an inter- 
est, it is true, that is no more 
than becoming, yet, because of 
previous indifference, not to be 
overlooked as a sign. Most sig- 
nificant of all, possibly, is the new 
awakening of all England’s sons to 
see that the seas which separate 
them do but bind them closer, and 
that their concern must ever be for 
the ships that sail them—“ swift 
shuttles of our Empire’s loom that 
weave us, main to main.” And 
there are not wanting evidences 
of how close and intimate is this 
sentiment with the body of the 
people. There is, for example, the 
tendency of popular journalism. 
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That is a test which, perhaps, be- 
fore our day was not available, It 
would be wrong to say that hither. 
to public opinion has followed 
where the journalists have led; 
but certainly there is a mass of 
journalism to-day which throws its 
weight at the bidding of the public 
in a manner undreamed of twenty 
years ago, and the shrewdest con- 
ductors of this popular journalism 
have been striking the Imperial 
note very loudly of late. Evi- 
dences of the sentiment, indeed, 
are everywhere,—in the talk of 
the man in the street, in the bus, 
in the office, in the club, and most 
of us, no doubt, are conscious of it 
chiefly in some uplifting of spirit 
within ourselves. 

There are many explanations 
given for this renascence. It is 
accounted a reaction from the 
Commercialism which marked the 
middle of this century, as the 
spirit of war marked the close of 
the previous. With more reason, 
others see in it, not a reaction 
from that Commercialism, but, its 
evolution,—the natural instinct of 
commercial England, hard pressed 
by Continental and Transatlantic 
rivals, to turn in the direction 
where her future superiority must 
lie. Others, again, are content to 
trace it to more acute and im- 
mediate causes: the blustering of 
a cock-a-hoop section in America, 
the notorious telegram of the 
German Emperor—quick-matches, 
at least, to fire the train. And we 
may believe that the writings of 
Mr Rudyard ‘Kipling are not the 
expression merely of the Imperial 
spirit, but partly its inspiration 
also. All these immediate causes 
and special manifestations the 
historian will marshal in the order 
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of their true importance, as we 
cannot now; but behind them all 
he must find, ultimate spring of 
this new Imperialism, the old 
singular and intense loyalty which 
is born under the English flag. 

Its singularity and intenseness 
were never discovered so clearly as 
in an article in one of the Ameri- 
can magazines recently by Mr W. 
D. Howells. Mr Howells was 
writing of ‘The Seven Seas’ by 
Mr Kipling, whom he calls the 
“Laureate of the Larger England,” 
and here is what he said :— 


“Tf Mr Rudyard Kipling should 
remain the chief poet of his race in 
his time, his primacy would be the 
most interesting witness of the im- 
perial potentialities of that race in 
literature. He was not born English, 
if that means born in England, but 
the keynote of his latest volume is a 
patriotism intense beyond anything 
expressed by other English poets. 
He is so intense in the English 
loyalty which always mystifies us 
poor Americans, that one has a little 
difficulty in taking him at his word 
in it. But he is most serious, and in 
the presence of the fact one cannot 
help wondering how far the ties of 
affection, the sentiment of a merely 
inherited allegiance, can stretch. If 
we had not snapped them so sum- 
marily a century ago, should we be 
glowing and thrilling at the name of 
England, which now awakens only a 
cold disgust in us, or at the notion of 
an anthropomorphic majesty, which 
only makes us smile? One cannot read 
‘A Song of the English’ in Mr Kip- 
ling’s new book without thinking we 
might, though as it is we read it 
without a responsive heart-throb, or 
any feeling but wonder for its beauty 
and sincerity. 

“Tts patriotism is not love of the 
little England, 


‘ Encompassed by the inviolate seas,’ 


on the west coast of Europe, but of 
the great England whose far-strewn 
empire feels its mystical unity in 
every latitude and longitude of the 
globe. It has its sublimity, that 
VOL. CLXI.—NO, DCCCCLXXX. 
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emotion, and its reason, though we 
cannot share it: and it is only in 
asking ourselves why a man of any 
nation, any race, should so glory in 
its greatness or even its goodness, 
when he has the greatness, the good- 
ness of all humanity to glory in, that 
we are sensible of the limitations of 
this out-born Englishman. Possibly 
when we broke with England we 
broke more irreparably with tradition 
than we imagined, and liberated our- 
selves to a patriotism not less large 
than humanity.” 


Here a man of culture and imag- 
ination, an American, too,—one 
of ourselves we should have said 
a century ago,—is brought face 
to face with this English loyalty, 
and it is easy to see that he is 
puzzled and distressed by it. If 
it were merely Jingoism, he could 
understand it: that is a product 
of all countries, not least of his 
own. But Mr Howells is too keen 
and too honest to miss that it is 
more than that. Coincident with 
it at the present moment no doubt 
are certain incidents, certain dis- 
plays of national passion arising 
out of these incidents—Jingoism, 
if any one likes ; but large sections 
of the public and the press have 
already condemned these. On the 
other hand, this Imperialism— 
“this feeling of mystical unity,” 
Mr Howells aptly calls it—is wel- 
comed with a wonderful unanim- 
ity; even the Little Englanders, 
Greater Englanders in spite of 
their creed, pay it tribute. And 
Mr Howells says that they in 
America cannot understand it or 
appreciate it. It seems so certain 
to him that it must be a limitation 
in us, that this emotion, so intense, 
must swamp all other emotions, 
and that this tradition as he calls 
it must blind us, not only to the 
larger patriotism of humanity 
which he speaks of as the single 
charge of America, but to reason- 
ableness even, and to a humorous 
3 L 
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consideration of our own position 
and tolerance of that of others. 
But we know that it is not so. 
If we were asked to single out a 
living writer, the intensity of whose 
patriotism drives it into a channel 
deeper and narrower, perhaps, than 
most of us would care to see our 
own running in, it would be Mr 
Blackmore. Yet in his story of 
‘Dariel,’ running through ‘ Maga’ 
now, Sir Imar gibes the young 
Englishman pleasantly. ‘In go- 
ing round the globe so much,” he 
says, “you never care about any 
race that is beginning to get better. 
Your own, for instance, is nothing 
to you. You can hope for the 
best about them ; and believe that 
the Lord, who governs the earth 
for the benefit of the British race, 
will make it all right for the worst 
of you. Upon that point you have 
no misgivings, any more than you 
have about any others, when you 
feel yourself summoned to improve 
the world.” Of course the novelist 
here is putting the appropriate 
thoughts and gibes into the mind 
and mouth of his character ; but it 
is easy to see, too, that he has a 
kind of proud relish in being able 
to acquiesce in the criticism of 
an attitude which nevertheless he 
would maintain with an equally 
proud intensity. It is this that 
Mr Howells, and a great many 
more than Mr Howells, do not 
understand : that the race to whom 
this intense emotion has been be- 
queathed is not blind to its limita- 
tions, but, while conscious of them, 
not with tongue in cheek, but out 
of an instinctive wisdom, treasures 
it as a folly—one of the great 
follies from which all that is good 
and wise proceeds. 

It is by a happy chance that 
this sentiment of Empire-loyalty 
comes to full bloom in this par- 
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ticular year, and by a happier still 
that in this year, four centuries 
ago, the same sentiment, though 
all unconsciously, first came into 
its own. Four hundred years 
ago, almost to a day, on the 22d 
of June, when her Majesty will go 
to St Paul’s to give thanks for her 
long reign and the triumphs of it, 
an expedition sailing from the port 
of Bristol sighted the continent of 
North America, planted the flag 
of England on the new found 
land, and thus set the first stake 
of the enlarged borders of the 
empire whose singular and per- 
fervid loyalty will find expression 
on that day. That is a coinci- 
dence which gives the Oabot anni- 
versary a wonderful hold upon the 
imagination. But there is more. 
For nearly four centuries the 
Cabot expedition was wrapped in 
mystery : even now few rays shine 
upon that voyage across the ‘Sea 
of Darkness.” Within recent 
years, however, our knowledge of 
it has become immensely richer 
through the patient labour and 
research of Mr Henry Harrisse, 
and many others, the results of 
which, with not a little original 
comment and suggestion, Mr 
Weare has admirably summed up 
in the volume! which he has pub- 
lished on the eve of the anniver- 
sary. And this is the chief of 
them. Hitherto the hero of the 
expedition has been Sebastian, the 
son. Now he is the hero no 
longer, and John Cabot, the 
father, is re-established in the 
honour awarded him by his con- 
temporaries, and filched from him 
by his son. 

The documents which establish 
the resuscitated title of John 
Cabot to the discovery of the 
continent of North America are 
singularly meagre. Those on 





1 Cabot’s Discovery of North America. By G. E. Weare. 
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which the false title of Sebastian 
Cabot has been based for three or 
four centuries are scarcely less 
meagre, and in addition they are 
contradictory and of doubtful 
authority. We are not going to 
go through the evidence here, with 
a view to arguing the father’s case 
against the son’s. That is a maze 
none but the experts can move in 
freely. John Cabot’s claim is set 
beyond dispute now, and his fame 
established once for all. The 
manner in which this has come 
about demands our attention only 
because it enhances the pictur- 
esqueness of John Cabot’s story. 
His voyage is engaging in itself, 
and the unravelling of the history 
of it has something of the fascina- 
tion of detective fiction. 

The first of the known existing 
documents throwing light upon 
John Oabot and his expedition is 
found among the State Archives 
of Venice. It is an order to 
record, under date March 28, 
1476, the granting of the privilege 
of citizenship, within and without, 
in favour of John Oaboto, in con- 
sideration of a residence of fifteen 
years. Further, in the Book of 
Privileges, in which are set forth 
privileges of various kinds granted 
between 1435 and 1562, there is a 
list of these grants of citizenship, 
within and without, in which John 
Cabot’s is the thirteenth. In the 
case of Oabot the date is not given, 
and his nationality is not stated, 
as it is in most of the others; but 
from the preamble to the list, and 
from what is known of the con- 
ditions of naturalisation in Venice 
at this period, it is clear that the 
recipients of the grants were not 
natives of the city, or even of the 
Duchy, but were aliens, and pos- 
sibly inhabitants of the conquered 
territories, who had resided in 
Venice for fifteen years, fulfilling 
during that time all the duties of 
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residents and paying their taxes, 
The next notice we have of John 
Cabot occurs twenty years later, 
in a petition, filed by him and his 
three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and 
Sanctus, and presented to Henry 
VII. of England, praying for 
“your gracious letters - patentes 
under your grete seale in due forme 
to be mayde according to the 
tenour hereafter ensuying.” This 
petition is dated, as delivered to 
the Chancellor at Westminster to 
be acted upon, March 5, 1496, and 
that is the date of the letters- 
patent which the king granted to 
thé Oabots in answer to it. Now 
the “tenour hereafter ensuying,” 
there is reason to believe, was “ to 
seek out, discover, and find what- 
soever isles, countries, regions, or 
provinces of the heathen and 
infidels, whatsoever they be, and in 
what part of the world soever they 
be, which before this time have 
been unknown to all Christians.” 
The letters-patent, while repeating 
this, expressly limit the right of 
“full and free authority, faculty 
and power of navigating to all 
parts, countries, and seas of the 
east, west, and north.” The style 
of the petition and the omission of 
the seas of the south from the 
letters-patent should be kept in 
mind, for they have a bearing ona 
later part of our story. On the 
10th of August in the year follow- 
ing—that is, in 1497—there occurs 
an entry, among the Privy Purse 
expenses of Henry VII, of a 
gratuity “to hym that founde the 
New Isle.” In a letter written on 
the 23d of the same month by 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo, a Venetian in 
London, to his two brothers in 
Venice, it is stated that John 
Cabot, “the Venetian, our Oontry- 
man,” had returned from his 
voyage of three months, in which 
he had discovered “the territory 
of the Grand Khan,” and had 
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planted on this newly found land 
“a large cross, with one flag of 
England and another of St Mark, 
on account of his being a Vene- 
tian.” One point this letter fixes 
is the date of Cabot’s sailing at 
about the middle of May 1497. 
At this time Raimondo di Soncino 
was the ambassador in England 
of Ludovic the Moor, who then 
held Genoa as a fief of the French 
crown: and in a despatch to the 
Duke of Milan, dated August 24, 
1497, Soncino mentions, among 
other things about Cabot and his 
expedition, that they sailed from 
Bristol, a western port of this 
kingdom, “some months since,” 
which in a measure corroborates 
Pasqualigo’s date. On December 
13, 1497, Henry VII. granted a 
pension of £20 per annum to John 
Cabot, which was to be a charge 
upon the port of Bristol ; and five 
days later, Raimondo di Soncino 
sent a second despatch to the 
Duke of Milan, in which he went 
very fully into the particulars 
of Cabot’s discovery, concerning 
which he had conversed with 
Cabot himself. New letters-patent 
were granted to John Cabot (this 
time there is no mention of the 
sons) by Henry on the 3d day of 
February 1498, and it would seem 
that the king made several loans 
to companions of the admiral 
“ going to the newe ile.” On July 
25 of that year, Pedro de Ayala, 
the junior Spanish ambassador in 
England, addressed to Ferdinand 
and Isabella a despatch in which 
he mentions having “seen the map 
which the discoverer has made, 
who is another Genoese, like 


Columbus” ; and statements of a 
similar kind as to the nationality 
of John Cabot (who by this time 
had sailed on his second voy- 
age) are to be found in the de- 
spatches of the Spanish ambassador 
De Puebla, 


a man intimately 
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acquainted with the Genoese in 
London. 

These are the only original 
documents extant bearing directly 
on John Cabot and his expedition, 
and out of them we might fairly 
construct the story of the discovery 
as it is generally accepted now. 
John Cabot, born, probably, in 
Genoa, and somewhere about 1450, 
resided in Venice for the fifteen 
years necessary to qualify for 
Venetian citizenship, married in 
Italy, and had three sons—Lewis, 
the famous Sebastian, and Sanctus, 
Of his doings between 1476, when 
the privilegesof naturalisation were 
conferred upon him, and 1496, the 
date of Henry’s first grant of 
letters - patent, we can do little 
more than conjecture. He had 
become an experienced navigator, 
and had settled in England: so 
much is certain. According to 
Soncino, he had sailed along the 
Arabian coast and visited Mecca. 


“He says that he was once at 
Mecca, where from remote countries 
spices are carried by caravan, and 
that those carrying them, being asked 
where those spices grew, said they 
did not know, but that they came 
with other merchandise from remote 
countries to their home by other 
caravans, and that the same infor- 
mation was repeated by those who 
brought the spices in turn to them. 
And he argues that if the oriental 
people tell to those of the south that 
these things are brought from places 
remote from them, and thus from 
hand to hand, presupposing the 
sphericity of the earth, it follows 
that the last carry to the northern, 
towards the west.” 


According to Pedro de Ayala, 
again, he went to Lisbon and 
Seville to seek help for the enter- 
prise he contemplated. Some, 
putting these two statements to- 
gether, argue that Cabot forestalled 
Oolumbus in his great idea, or, at 
any rate, was not forestalled by 
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him. The argument is not the 
less stupid that it is plausible, and 
even probable. No one supposes 
for a moment that Columbus was 
the first or the only man to dream 
of reaching Asia by sailing con- 
stantly westwards down the Trades. 
All this, however, although itoccurs 
in the authentic documents we 
have referred to, is unsupported, 
and only a little more worthy of 
acceptance than the not improb- 
able statement of Anspach that 
Cabot conducted a successful ne- 
gotiation in 1495 with the Court 
of Denmark, on behalf of the mer- 
chants of Bristol, and in conse- 
quence was brought to the favour- 
able notice of Henry VII. Three 
years after the news of the success 
of Columbus, at any rate, he pre- 
sented himself and his scheme to 
Henry VII., and received that 
monarch’s countenance to his ex- 
pedition. Early in May 1497 he 
sailed out of Bristol in the Mat- 
thew, and after a voyage of some 
fifty days reached the coast of 
North America, landed, claimed 
a new country for Christendom by 
erecting a large cross, and for 
England by planting beside it the 
English flag. 


“ And then,” Tarducci says, “drawn 
by that mysterious bond which at 
every distance of time and place 
brings us to the image of those dear 
to us, especially in the most solemn 
and consoling moments of life, he 
crossed in thought through the ocean, 
passed over England, traversed Eu- 
rope, and sought on the shores of the 
Adriatic the glorious queen of the 
Lagoons. Twenty years had passed 
since he left her, but neither length 
of time nor distance of place could 
weaken his tender affection. And in 
the new land he had discovered, by 
the side of Christ’s cross with the 
banner of England he planted the 
flag of Venice.” 


On shore no human beings were 
met with, but there were signs of 
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occupation in felled trees, and in 
some snares set to catch game, and 
a needle for making nets, which 
Cabot brought back for the king. 
Evidently the Matthew delayed 
not a day in setting sail for home, 
for it was on St John’s Day, June 
24, that land was sighted, and she 
was back in Bristol by the end of 
July. On the return voyage two 
islands were passed to starboard, 
and with a little human uplifted- 
ness of spirit, Cabot gave one 
to a Burgundian, “a companion of 
Messer Joane,” and the other to 
his barber, a Genoese. Had he 
not discovered the territory of the 
Grand Khan, and, as Soncino 
wrote, gained for his sovereign a 
part of Asia without a stroke of 
the sword? When he was at home 
awaiting the fitting out of the new 
expedition he dressed in silks, Pas- 
qualigo reports, and swaggered 
just a little, perhaps, but no more 
than became a lion of the season 
to whom great honour was paid, 
and after whom “these English 
run like mad folk.” The new 
letters-patent were issued on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1498, and in the summer 
of that year the five ships of the 


second expedition sailed from 
Bristol. One vessel was driven 
back; the four others reached 


Newfoundland, and then sailing 
in a southerly course, made Cape 
Hatteras. So much may be gath- 
ered. After that John Cabot 
drops completely out of our know- 
ledge, and is as if he had never 
been. 

That is the plain history of 
John Cabot as generally accepted : 
indeed there is scarce a point in 
it which will be disputed by any 
writer who has had access to the 
documents, recently only discover- 
ed in the archives of Europe, from 
which it is derived. As late as 
1831 Richard Biddle set forth 
the story witha wonderful acumen, 
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for the first time making it clear 
that there were two voyages of 
discovery, and so bringing order 
out of the contradictory evidence 
at his command. But Biddle’s 
hero is Sebastian, not John: he 
had not seen the letters of Pas- 
qualigo and the despatches of 
Soncino and Ayala and De Puebla. 
For this is what has happened. 
Almost all our knowledge of the 
Cabot voyages was based upon the 
statements of Sebastian himself. 
These were the fabric out of which 
was fashioned his world-wide 
repute. And nearly four hundred 
years elapsed before there were 
brought to light these indisputable 
documents, on the evidence of 
which Sebastian is convicted of 
falsehood and unfilial conduct, and 
is thrown down from the pedestal 
which he had usurped from his 
father. 

To understand this part of our 
story we must gather up the facts 
about Sebastian Cabot’s life which 
are not in dispute. Whether or 
not he sailed with his father in 
the famous expedition of 1497, he 
was living at Bristol in these 
twelve months before the second 
voyage, when the admiral was 
dressing in silks and being run 
after by the English folks in a 
fashion that made Pasqualigo 
sneer. At this time Sebastian 
must have been at least twenty- 
two years of age. The ensuing 
years were spent in the study of 
navigation and cartography, and 
he was paid a gratification of 20s. 
for a map of Gascony and Guyenne 
for the use of the expedition of 
Spain and England against the 
south of France in 1512, and in 
some capacity or other he accom- 
panied the expedition. Probably 


his fame had gone beyond the 
bounds of England: in Spain, it 
is certain, the name of Cabot the 
discoverer of the new found land 
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would be familiar, and it may well 
be that Sebastian was sought after; 
at any rate, in October of this year 
he entered the service of King Fer- 
dinand, who gave him a post as 
naval captain, with a salary of 
50,000 maravedis. In June 1515 
he was paid a further allowance 
of 10,000 more ; two months later 
he received nine months’ arrears 
of pay as Capitan de Mar ; and by 
the end of the year he was ap- 
pointed pilot to his majesty. His 
wife and home were still in Eng- 
land as late as the autumn of 
1512, when he removed his house- 
hold to Seville: it included a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who in 1516 
received a small legacy from her 
godfather, a chaplain in London. 
Whether her mother was the 
Spanish Catalina Medrano men- 
tioned as Sebastian’s wife in later 
documents, we do not know. He 
may have made a second marriage 
after settling in Spain. Curiously, 
among the meagre information we 
have of Sebastian’s career is the 
testimony of several witnesses that 
Oatalina was a high-spirited woman 
who kept her husband “ under the 
thumb,” and instigated him in 
some of his ill-doings. 

Sebastian Cabot reached the 
height of his career in February 
1518, when Charles V. made him 
pilot-major. It was about this 
time that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Peter Martyr, of which we 
are to hear more. Meanwhile, at 
the moment of his success, when 
he was enjoying the confidence of 
his sovereign and possessed of all 
the secrets of his adopted country, 
he was carrying on an intrigue 
with Venice to transfer his services 
and his knowledge to the Republic. 
Of this there can be no doubt. 
For centuries his treachery was 
hid, but at last the archives of 
Venice gave up the despatches of 
Contarini, the Venetian ambas- 
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sador to Spain, in which the 
whole story is laid bare. Oabot’s 
overtures to the Council of Ten 
were made through a Ragusian 
adventurer: we can trace in Con- 
tarini’s despatches the whole course 
of the negotiations, down to the 
concoction of a plan to get leave 
for Oabot to visit Venice on the 
plea that his immediate presence 
there was demanded in connec- 
tion with a claim arising out of 
his mother’s estate and dowry. 
Sebastian’s statement to the am- 
bassador was that, when in Eng- 
land three years previously, he 
was Offered high terms by Cardinal 
Wolsey if he would sail with an 
armada on @ voyage of discovery, 
and had replied that he would 
give his services if the King of 
Spain granted him leave. His 
heart, however, smote him to 
think of his benefiting foreigners 
and forgetting his native Venice, 
and he had requested Charles to 
refuse him leave to serve the King 
of England. Now, therefore, he 
was ready to disclose to the Re- 
public “a passage whereby she 
would obtain great profit, which 
is the truth, for I have discovered 
it.” The date of these negotiations, 
1522, is important. Magellan’s 
discovery had just been made 
known, and Mr Harrisse’s con- 
jecture is that Sebastian was re- 
ferring to a still shorter passage, 
of which he took the credit of 
discovery—“ which is the truth, 
for I have discovered it.” 

These negotiations with Venice 
fell through. In 1524 Cabot was 
employed as an assessor in the 
Conference at Badajoz concerning 
the rights of Spain and Portugal 
to the Moluccas. In 1526 he 
commanded an expedition to dis- 
cover the Spice Islands, sailed for 
La Plata, and explored the Parana 
to its junction with the Paraguay. 
On this voyage he took high- 
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handed measures against some of 
his companions who disagreed with 
his instructions ; and for these he 
was brought to trial on his return 
to Spain in 1530, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. A 
year later the emperor pardoned 
him ; and he was in Seville again 
in June 1533, and remained chief 
pilot for fourteen years. In 1547 
he made an offer, which was ac- 
cepted, to enter the service of 
England, and in the following 
year he arrived there on leave 
of absence from Spain, to which 
he never returned. Charles did 
all he could to get him back, but 
Cabot would not go, and England 
would not send him. Thereafter 
he fulfilled in various ways the 
duties to English maritime con- 
cerns corresponding to those of 
the Grand Pilot of Spain. In 
February 1555 he was named 
governor for life of the newly 
founded Company of Merchant 
Adventurers. Two years later 
he resigned his pension. He was 
at that time at least eighty-three 
years of age, and full of honours ; 
and we hear no more about him. 
But now more documents have 
come to light which smudge his 
memory even in these closing 
years in England. It is clear 
that while enjoying the favours 
of Edward VI. he was intriguing, 
though fruitlessly, with Venice. 
There was an almost exact repeti- 
tion of the treachery of thirty 
years previous] y—overtures to the 
Council of Ten, colleaguings with 
the Venetian envoy, even the plan 
to get leave of absence to Venice 
based on an imaginary claim aris- 
ing out of his mother’s estate. 
These are the undisputed facts 
about Sebastian Cabot. It is not 
a pretty story. He was an adroit 
and able man, of fine address, a 
good navigator, with a European 
reputation as a maker of maps. 
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At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted on these undisputed facts 
that he was a man not to be relied 
on as to his word, and a betrayer 
of the secrets of his offices. And 
this is far from being all that is 
alleged against him. His official 
treachery is counted of importance 
chiefly as giving weight to the 
charge that he reared for himself 
a monument of fame at the expense 
of his father’s memory. 

We have no certain information 
about Sebastian Cabot’s birthplace. 
His mother, as we have seen, was 
an Italian woman. Of the three 
sons mentioned in the letters- 
patent of 1496, he comes second, 
so that we may suppose that he 
had an elder brother. As the 
grants were made to the sons per- 
sonally, they were almost neces- 
sarily of age. Sebastian, therefore, 
must have been at least twenty-two 
in 1497, and so born before 1474. 
But 1474 falls within the fifteen 
years of residence which gave his 
father Venetian citizenship: thus 
the presumption is strong that he 
was born in Venice. The point, 
however, is that he could not be at 
once a Venetian born and a native 
of Bristol, yet that is exactly the 
conclusion we come to from his 
own statements. During the first 
negotiations with Venice, while he 
was still in the employ of Spain, 
he told Oontarini that he “was 
born in Venice but brought up in 
England,” and a special envoy of 
the Council of Ten employed on 
that occasion reported that Cabot 
‘says he is of our city.” Peter 
Martyr, who knew him well, and 
Oviedo spoke of his Venetian birth. 
On the other hand, Richard Eden, 
in a marginal note appended to his 
translation of Peter Martyr’s ‘ De- 
cades,’ says, “‘ Sebastian Cabot told 
me that he was born in Bristowe, 
and that at four yeares old he was 
carried with his father to Venice, 
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and so returned again into England 
with his father after certain years, 
whereby he was thought to have 
been born in Venice.” The infer- 
ence is pretty clear: Sebastian 
Cabot made his birthplace suit the 
designs he had on hand. 

It was on the strength of state- 
ments of his own, then, that Eng- 
lish and Bristol chroniclers have 
enthusiastically claimed Sebastian 
Cabot as a countryman and a 
townsman. That was before the 
documents discovered in the Vene- 
tian archives made plain the man 
he was. And upon statements of 
his own, also, as we must show 
next, rested that fame as the 
discoverer of America which was 
his until these documents estab- 
lished his father’s claim to it. 
Here is the evidence. Peter Mar- 
tyr was intimately acquainted with 
Sebastian Cabot. ‘ He is my very 
friend,” he wrote, “whom I use 
familiarly, and delight to have 
him sometimes keep me company 
in mine own house.” Now, in 
Peter Martyr’s account of the dis- 
covery of North America, John 
Cabot’s name is not so much as 
mentioned ; but it is stated—and 
Sebastian was at Court with him 
when the book was published — 
‘“‘These north seas have been 
searched by one Sebastian Cabot ; 

‘ he therefore furnished two 
ships in England at his own 
charges.” ‘‘ The son had a gift 
of reticence concerning others, in- 
cluding his father and brothers,” 
Dr Dawson says drily. Further, 
according to that mysterious and 
interesting witness in the case 
known as “The Mantuan Gentle- 
man,” Sebastian himself said to 
him— 

“¢ When my father died, in that 
time when news was brought that 
Don Christopher Columbus, Genoese, 
had discovered the coasts of India, 
whereof was great talk in the Court 
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of King Henry VII, who then 
reigned, . . . I thereupon caused 
the king to be advertised of my de- 
vice, who immediately commanded 
to be furnished two caravels with all 


things, . . . and I began therefore 
to sail. . . . After certain days I 
found,’ &e.” 


The salient points of these state- 
ments we know not to be true; 
that about his father having died 
before the news arrived of Colum- 
bus’s discovery is a singularly im- 
pudent falsehood. It is second- 
hand evidence ; but few will doubt 
that the man stands convicted of 
a most unfilial filching of his 
father’s honours. 

In the famous planisphere of 
1544, frequently, but not with un- 
doubted reason, ascribed to Se- 
bastian Cabot, there occurs the 
legend, “‘ This land was discovered 
by John COaboto, Venetian, and 
Sebastian Cabot, his son.” But it 
is by no means clear that Sebastian 
accompanied his father in the 1497 
voyage. As we have seen, the 
letters-patent of 1496 were issued 
in the names of the son as well as 
of the father: it is somewhat to 
the point that those for the second 
voyage, that of 1498, were in the 
nameofthefatheronly. Intheletter 
of Pasqualigo describing the hero- 
worship of John Cabot on his re- 
turn, itis said that the king had given 
him money wherewith toamuse him- 
self until the second expedition was 
ready, and that “he is now at 
Bristol with his Venetian wife and 
with his sons,”—language which 
some think—we do not lay stress 
upon it—not quite applicable to 
the case had one or all of the sons 
sailed with him. Again, Peter 
Martyr—“ a very friend” —records 
that “some of the Spaniards deny 
that Sebastian was the first finder 
of the land of Bacallaos region, or 
that he ever sailed so far west- 
ward,”—a denial which goes far 
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beyond the 1497 voyage, and is 
curiously supported later. In 1521 
Henry VIII. was preparing an 
expedition “for a voyage to be 
made into the newefound Iland,” 
which was to be commanded by 
Sebastian Cabot. For the fitting 
of it out he made heavy demands 
upon the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies of London. In the 
name of the others, the Drapers 
objected to the king’s levies, on 
the ground that “ we think it were 
too sore a venture to jeopard five 
ships with men and goods unto the 
said lland upon the singular trust 
of one man, called, as we under- 
stand, Sebastian, which Sebastian, 
as we here say, was never in that 
land himself, all if he makes report 
of many things as he hath heard 
his father and other men speak in 
times past.” 

Mr Harrisse, the unswerving 
detective of Sebastian Cabot’s in- 
famy, goes further : indeed, he goes 
too far, we think, for the good of 
hiscase. He attempts to show that 
Sebastian’s map is untrustworthy, 
being “faked,” so to say, at the 
instigation of his natural instinct 
for intrigue; that the scientific 
claims advanced for him have no 
basis, he being but a very sorry 
cartographer, and not the dis- 
coverer in magnetics that is gener- 
ally supposed; that his methods 
for finding the longitude at sea 
are errors, and not even original 
errors; worst of all, that he was 
no navigator. Herein, surely, Mr 
Harrisse proves too much. Most 
of the evidence of Oabot’s treach- 
ery and deceit would fall to the 
ground but for the assumption 
that for nearly fifty years he held 
such a European reputation as a 
navigator and a maker of maps 
that his services were run after, 
and his words on these subjects 
treasured; and a man could not 
hold such a reputation for nearly 
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fifty years without some cause. 
Mr Harrisse’s conclusions, indeed, 
sometimes seem to bear witness to 
the natural tendency to bias in the 
human mind, quite as much as 
does the fact that for so long 
Sebastian’s claims were supported. 
On the planisphere of 1544, the 
date of the first voyage is given 
as 1494. It seems quite clear 
that this was a paleographical error 
for 1497. The date is given in 
Roman numerals, M CCCC XCIIII. 
The map was printed most likely 
in the Netherlands, from the 
Spanish. Sebastian Cabot had no 
opportunity of correcting the proof- 
sheets, and the substitution of 1111. 
for vil. clearly is a simple blunder. 
All the evidence proves the date 
1494 impossible. But it is easy 
to see why it has been stuck to. 
Starting with the statement of 
Sebastian that he was born in 
Bristol, we can claim that North 
America was discovered by an 
Englishman. Most certainly John 
Cabot cannot by any alchemy be 
changed into an Englishman, and 
on that ground it is convenient to 
ignore him. And by assuming 
the 1494 date, we throw the dis- 
covery still further in advance of 
the making of the mainland of 
America by Columbus. Many do 
so; and a similar predisposition 
to find certain things in the evi- 
dence is shown now and then by 
Mr Harrisse in his determination 
to prove Sebastian’s unworthiness. 
And, chiefly, Mr Harrisse has a 
theory to prove connected with 
the greatly vexed question of John 
Cabot’s landfall. The 1544 map 
fixes it at Cape Breton, and that 
is generally accepted. He, how- 
ever, is convinced that the true 
landfall is on the north coast of 
Labrador. It is a question for 
the experts, and of course the ex- 
perts disagree, as they may be ex- 
cused for doing on the scanty facts. 











But setting out to prove that the 
landfall was between 56° and 60°, 
Mr Harrisse has to account for 
the Prima Terra Vista appearing 
on 48°, in the Oabot map, and he 
does so by saying that the wily 
Sebastian’s motive was to estab- : 
lish British claims for the region } 
at the mouth of the St Lawrence 
which the voyages of Jacques 
Cartier had shown to be valuable, 
and so to make a bid for the 
favour of England, which he visited 
shortly afterwards. For this, how- 
ever, he puts in no proof, and 
there are strong presumptions 
against it. 

It is remarkable, indeed, how 
many and how varied are the 
points in dispute in this story, 
arising out of the meagreness of 
the material to our hand for con- 
structing it. Out of the misty 
cloud of evidence, however, this 
emerges clearly: John Cabot, not 
Sebastian, was the discoverer; 4 
after nearly four hundred years of 
an honoured reputation, Sebastian 
Cabot has been convicted of being 
a wily and untrustworthy man, 
howsoever able ; and there is sound 
reason to believe that an unfilial 
baseness to his father’s memory 
must be attributed to him, inas- 
much as he appears to have insti- 
gated the statements upon which 
for so many centuries his name 
has been set in the ascendant, and 
his father’s kept under a cloud. 


When John Cabot sailed from 
the Port of Bristol on his memor- 
able voyage, Europe was in a fever 
of discovery. The veil of night 
that enwrapped them was rent, and 
men’s minds soared upwards with 
a morning hope. Traveller’s tales, 
passed from mouth to mouth, fired 
their imaginations with the gor- 
geous colours of the Orient, and 
their lust for her gold and spices. 
They saw the Italian cities, through 
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command of the Mediterranean, 
grow rich upon the treasures which 
the caravans of the East poured 
into their markets; but they saw, 
also, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
an ocean on whose untraversed 
waters already in imagination they 
were borne to Cathay, and the gold- 
roofed palaces of Cipango. Bit by 
bit, Portuguese ships felt their way 
down the coast of Africa, until 
Bartolomeo Diaz faced an ocean 
open beyond the Cape, and at last, 
in this wonderful year of 1497, at 
the very moment when Cabot with 
the swelling heart of a discoverer 
was doling out islands to his 
Genoese comrades, Vasco di Gama 
rounded the Cape, and filled his 
sails for the Eastern seas. 

It was the dawn of the new 
order, in which the power of 
Empire has passed into the hands 
of the nations commanding the 
ocean. The Italian cities, Venice 
and Genoa, must have seen that 
their day was waning. They were 
hemmed in. It is interesting to 
notice that Contarini knew it. 
When Sebastian Cabot proposed 
to him to show Venice his shorter 
passage to the East— 


“With regard to the possibility of 
such an issue I am doubtful” (Con- 
tarini wrote) ; “for I have some slight 
knowledge of geography, and, con- 
sidering the position of Venice, I can 
see no way whatever by which she can 
undertake these voyages. It would 
be necessary to sail in vessels built at 
Venice, or else they must be built 
outside the Strait. If they are built 
at Venice, they will have to pass the 
Straits of Gibraltar to reach the ocean, 
which would not be possible in face of 
the opposition of the King of Portugal 
and the King of Spain. If they are 
not built at Venice, they can: only be 
built on the shore of the Western 
ocean, for they cannot be constructed 
on the Red Sea without infinite 


trouble. . . Nor can I see any 


possibility of building ships on the 
Western ocean.” 
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It had been the policy of the 
Italian critics, therefore, to keep 
back their navigators from these 
enterprises on the Western seas. 
But the navigators would not be 
held. The instinct of maritime 
adventure was in their blood. 
They had the compass to guide 
them now. Visions of Ophir lured 
them on; and the learned men of 
their own country sped them — 
men like the Florentine Toscanelli, 
who sent the sea-chart to Columbus 
to aid him in his “magnificent 
and great desire to find a way to 
where the spices grow.” When 
their own critics would not em- 
ploy them, they gave their services 
to the Kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal, whose opposition to her voy- 
ages of discovery in consequence 
Venice soon had very good reason 
to fear. In May 1493, shortly 
after Columbus returned to Spain, 
Pope Alexander VI., by a bull, 
drawing a line from the Arctic 
pole to the Antarctic, a hundred 
leagues towards the west and south 
from any of the islands which are 
commonly called De los Azores 
and Cape Verde, gave to Spain all 
the islands and firm lands, dis- 
covered and to be discovered after 
the Christmas of 1492, to the west 
of this line, and to Portugal all to 
the east. By the Treaty of Torde- 
sillas a year later, this line was re- 
drawn to pass, north and south, 
three hundred and seventy leagues 
west of the Cape Verde Islands. 
Thus we have the islands of the 
Portuguese called the East Indies. 
Thus, too, we havethe Southern seas 
unmentioned in the letters-patent 
of Henry for the voyage of 1497, 
lest the Portuguese and Spanish 
envoys should take alarm. And 
thus we find, years later, Magellan, 
a Portuguese, in the service of 
Spain,—for it was the interest of 
Portugal, not to encourage, but 
rather to thwart, his particular 
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schemes of discovery. And while 
the New World was in the mak- 
ing, thus, John Cabot, the Genoese, 
settled in England. 

It is as likely as not that he 
made his home in Bristol. Ans- 
pach, it will be remembered, ac- 
counts for his introduction to 
King Henry by his successful 
negotiations with the Court of 
Denmark on behalf of the mer- 
chants of Bristol. That is not 
improbable. Hundreds of years 
before, the Vikings had searched 
the northern seas, found the 
Faroes and Iceland, fought the 
ice to Greenland, and, almost be- 
yond a doubt, sighted, it may be 
even landed on, Labrador. This 
legacy of* sober enterprise had 
been bequeathed to the English 
sailors. By the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, English voy- 
ages to Iceland were numerous. 
By the fifteenth, a flourishing 
trade existed between the two 
countries. . In this intercourse 
with Iceland, Bristol was always 
to the front, and once she had 
@ monopoly of it. So important 
had it grown that an interrup- 
tion of it could become a casus belli 
between England and Denmark ; 
and it is not impossible that 
Cabot was engaged about 1495 
in prosecuting the claims of the 
Bristol men for ships seized and 
cargoes sold by the Danish king 
in the war which had just ended. 
But besides trade and sober ad- 
ventures in the north seas, the 
Bristol mariners had those visions 
and fancies to which so greatly, 
as Nansen says, England owes 
her territory to-day: visions of 
ice-free seas, dreams of the An- 
tilia, the land that the Portuguese 
in the Canaries saw shining in the 
west in the setting of the sun, 
the “‘ green isles of the flood ” that 
vanished at the fisherman’s ap- 
proach. We find Columbus, in a 
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letter describing a voyage to 
Iceland, recording that a mariner 
of Bristol sailed from there on July 
15, 1480, with ships of 80 tons 
burden, to discover the mysterious 
land of Brasylle or O’Brazil, re- 
puted to lie in the Atlantic; and 
between then and 1497, seven 
times, Bristol men set out for the 
island of Brazil and the Seven 
Cities. They were ‘‘ dreamers, 
dreaming greatly,” who “yearned 
beyond the sky-line where the 
strange roads go down”; and 
among them came Oabot, learned 
as they in all navigating arts, 
with a greater knowledge of geo- 
graphy, and his own hot fancies 
about a western way to Oipango, 
which the spice caravans at Mecca 
had fired, and the news of Oolum- 
bus’s voyage were to set ablaze 
afresh. And they and he, sailing 
out once more, came to the con- 
tinent of North America, and 
realised their dreams in a discovery 
such as they never dreamed of. 
For just as Columbus set sail for 
the land of spices, and when he 
came to Cuba made sure that it 
was Cipango, nor ever thought 
but that the land he found was 
the territory of the Grand Khan ; 
so John Cabot, when he discovered 
the island, where the land was 
fertile and temperate, and fish 
so plentiful that the trade with 
Iceland must cease, had his 
thoughts still directed to the 
greater undertaking of sailing 
“along the coast to the east, 
where he believes all the spices of 
the world grow, and where there 
are also gems,” and hopes to make 
London a greater place for spices 
than Alexandria. Even so, two 
hundred years later, La Salle 
named his estate on the rapids 
of the St Lawrence Lachine, in 
the belief that it was on a water- 
way that led to China. From 
that greater undertaking, so far 
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as we know, John Cabot never 
returned. In his second voyage 
to the north, in 1501, Oorte-Real 
found in Nova Scotia or Cape 
Breton “a broken sword, gilded, 
which was certainly made in 
Italy,” and in the ears of a native 
boy two silver rings “ which with- 
out doubt seem to have been 
manufactured in Venice.” It is 
believed that these must have 
been relics of John Oabot’s second 
expedition. Mr Weare makes the 
interesting suggestion that Cabot 
reached the mainland and was 
there met and killed by Alonso 
de Hojeda, who with La Cosa, the 
map-maker, as chief pilot, and 
Amerigo Vespucci as one of his 
“useful companions,” set sail for 
the north in the spring of 1499. 
Certainly, Hojeda would have little 
scruple in putting out of the way 
any Englishman whom he found 
on lands dedicated to Spain by 
the papal bull. And we might 
thus explain the presence, in La 
Cosa’s map of 1500, of English 
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flags on territory of greatly wider 
extent than that discovered by 
Oabot in the 1497 voyage. But 
all this is conjecture. It is enough 
that we know that John Oabot 
discovered North America, and 
that this year of rejoicings through- 
out the empire is the fourth cen- 
tenary of the expedition by which 
the foundations of the empire were 
laid. 


‘¢ When Drake went down to the Horn, 
And England was crowned thereby, 
’Twixt seas unsailed and shores un- 
hailed 
Our Lodge—our Lodge was born 
(And England was crowned thereby !) ” 


Such is the “Song of the Dead,” 
who call on their sons to follow 
after “by the bones on the way.” 
And we may say, this year more 
surely than ever, that these sons 
still living are a Lodge—a Lodge 
of Empire, born when John Cabot 
discovered America, long before 
Drake went down to the Horn. 
And England thereby is crowned ! 





AN 
A LESSON OF 


Iv was the evening of a burning 
Sunday in June 1844, in an out-of- 
the-way village in the southern 
plains of India, when, seated in my 
long arm-chair in the verandah, I 
fell asleep and dreamed. 

I had been reading Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, and my mind was full 
of Rumpelstiltskin, the little old 
man who could spin straw into 
gold ; and while I was thinking of 
this, and of how delightful it 
would be to have such power, I 
thought some one touched me on 
the shoulder and said, ‘‘ Come with 
me, and I will show you how you 
may do even greater wonders than 
Rumpelstiltskin; for you shall 
spin water into gold, and cinders 
into cornfields, and ropes of sand 
into strings of pear!.” 

And I looked, and we seemed to 
be standing on a bare hillside 
commanding an extensive view of 
a vast level plain, bounded in the 
far distance by the sea. And 
somehow I thought that, notwith- 
standing the great distance, I 
could distinguish every detail of 
the landscape as if through a 
telescope: and a more desolate 
scene I had never beheld. The 
whole plain seemed to be one vast 
desert of burning sand, without a 
blade of vegetation, and here and 
there were clusters of wretched 
mud hovels, the only human habi- 
tation; and at the doors were 
gathered groups of the most miser- 
able, emaciated creatures — men, 
women, and children—that I had 
ever seen. 

Then I perceived, to my astonish- 
ment, that through this desolate 
region there ran a great river, with 
branches like the veins on a man’s 
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hand, provided by nature, so it 
would seem, for the fertilisation of 
the soil. And I thought of Egypt 
and the Nile, and could not help 
wondering why, with all this 
abundant water, there should be 
no sign of vegetation. Then some- 
how the scene changed, and [I 
thought I was in some great hall 
crowded with people, to whom I 
was going to lecture. By my 
side was an easel, and on it a 
huge map of the same vast desert, 
with all the features I had just 
seen. 

And again my thoughts ran on 
Egypt, and the words of Moses, 
which I had heard that morning in 
church, kept coming into my head, 
‘Must we fetch you water out of 
this rock?” Then I took up a 
pointer, and, with Moses still in 
my thoughts, began to touch the 
several arms of the great river on 
the map, as if to illustrate my 
lecture ; and behold, as I did so, 
each branch of the river seemed to 
break into a thousand tiny chan- 
nels, like silver threads, and at 
once the colours of the landscape 
changed,—for I still seemed to be 
regarding the actual scene,—and 
gradually stretch after stretch of 
the burnt-up sand was transformed 
before my eyes into fields of wav- 
ing corn. The clusters of mud 
hovels, baking in the sun, became 
well-built villages shaded by 
groves of palm; and under the 
trees were groups of well-to-do 
country people, and troops of chil- 
dren in school play-grounds, The 
reaches of the river too seemed to 
widen and grow beautiful, with a 
fringe of dense and lovely foliage ; 
and on the broad shining water- 
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ways I saw, following each other 
in succession, huge barges loaded 
to the water’s edge with merchan- 
dise of every sort and description. 
Among them were market-boats, 
with their picturesque cargo of 
fruits and country folk, forming a 
scene such as once led to the com- 
parison of a well-dressed Eastern 
crowd to a garden of tulips. And 
as I watched them dropping down 
the stream, a strain of sweet music 
smote my ear, and voices of women 
and children singing in chorus rose 
in the clear morning air. In a 
word, the whole land had suddenly 
awakened from death to life, and 
the desert had been turned into a 
rich and beautiful garden. And 
as I was wondering by what magic 
so marvellous a transformation had 
been wrought, I awoke, and behold 
it wasadream! And on the table 
by my side lay an unopened letter 
“On her Majesty’s Service,” order- 
ing me to headquarters, and invit- 
ing me to take charge of a great 
scheme of public works in another 
part of the Presidency. 

We can imagine that it was in 
some such fashion as this that, 
fifty years ago, the brain of a 
gifted engineer was inspired to 
undertake and carry to triumphant 
completion one of the most extra- 
ordinary and fruitful works of the 
present century—a work calculated 
at any time to fill Englishmen with 
pride, but at the present moment 
one of vital importance to the 
empire, not only in itself, but in 
the help which its history may 
afford in a crisis of the gravest 
magnitude. 

In all the literature of Indian 
administration—that vast library 
of yearly reports whose fate is for 
the most part to gather dust on 
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the shelves of our palatial offices 
at Whitehall—we doubt if there 
is to be found a volume of more 
dramatic interest, or more rich in 
practical lessons, than the modest 
and at first sight strictly technical 
record cited at the foot of this 
page.! 

Embedded in its 150 pages, and 
half hidden under the statistics 
and technicalities with which they 
bristle, there lies a veritable his- 
torical romance, hardly a whit less 
wonderful than the airy fancy we 
have sketched above, amounting 
as it does to nothing less than the 
literal and practical realisation of 
exactly such a dream as we have 
imagined. ‘The Conquest of the 
Godavery,’ in the hands of a master, 
might indeed be so presented in 
the form of drama or romance as 
to rival many a more famous work 
which has given immortality to the 
writer of fiction. 

It is the story of a herculean 
task set for execution, of a fore- 
sight in essaying it amounting 
almost to inspiration, of undaunted 
courage and perseverance in face 
of overwhelming obstacles, and of 
a success far surpassing the most 
sanguine anticipations, such as 
would at all times be deserving of 
careful study, but which has 
special claims on public attention 
at the present time, and paramount 
claims on those responsible in any 
degree for the welfare of India. 

And are we not all at this mo- 
ment realising our share of that 
responsibility !—face to face as we 
are once more with the hideous 
spectre of Famine, threatening 
millions who depend on us for 
their daily bread. Day after day 
our withers are wrung by detailed 
reports from those on the spot, of 





1 The Engineering Works of the Godavari Delta; a Descriptive and Historical 
Account. Compiled for the Madras Government by George T. Walch, M. Inst.C.E., 
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increasing thousands employed on 
relief works, and of heroic efforts 
to arrest the tide of impending 
starvation, till such time as nature 
shall again furnish the seasonable 
floods on which the life of the 
people depends. 

Nobly have England and her 
colonies come forward to give all 
the help that money and affection 
can afford; and not less nobly 
have others joined in the work,— 
kindred States under native Indian 
rule, and countries far less bound 
to India than ourselves. The 
spectacle which India presents to- 
day is in truth unique in history, 
and affords striking evidence, if 
any were needed, of England’s 
capacity for the great charge she 
has assumed as an Eastern Power, 
and not less perhaps of the un- 
noticed but commanding influence 
gained over mankind by Christian 
sentiment. No more eloquent 
proof could be found of the pro- 
gress of the past hundred years, 
alike in Indian administration and 
in popular feeling, than in the 
contrast presented by the records 
of the present great famine with 
the story told in Sir W. Hunter’s 
‘ Annals of Rural Bengal’ of that 
which in 1770 turned Bengal into 
a howling wilderness. 

But when all has been done, and 
when the threatened lives of help- 
less thousands have been rescued, 
we remain still confronted by the 
uneasy consciousness that the root 
of the evil is untouched. Like 
some irresistible tidal wave, Famine 
in India recedes for a time, only 
to gather strength in the interval, 
returning in a few years with over- 
whelming volume, to find us still 
unprepared, and driven in the last 
resort to heroic remedies. Yet 


surely here is matter for amaze- 
ment, at least to the unlearned. 
Shall we, who stand in the fore- 
front of scientific research, who 
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can bridge Forth and Tay and 
Menai, who make light of moun. 
tain railway or submarine tele. 
graph, and, above all, who pose as 
the first of oriental Powers, sit 
down helpless in presence of nat- 
ural phenomena so familiar as those 
on which depends the periodical 
return of famine to a tropical 
country? Is it possible that 
there are no means by which we 
may render India once and for 
all independent of such well-under- 
stood conditions of Eastern life? 
With money poured out like 
water, is it the cost we shrink 
from? Have we sunk so low that 
any sordid thought of private in- 
terest stops the way? or have we 
not trust enough in our children 
of genius? In vain we search re- 
port and speech and lecture and 
narrative, official and unofficial, 
past and present, of those most 
interested in and best acquainted 
with the country, for any really 
satisfactory answer to such ques- 
tions as these. In all alike it 
seems to be taken for granted, as 
a foregone conclusion, that there 
can be no thought of ridding the 
country for ever of the periodical 
visits of this tremendous calamity, 
and that all that the resources of 
man can hope to achieve is to 
battle successfully with the enemy 
when he is at the gates. But the 
note of a more hopeful strain is in 
the air, and we make bold to say 
that in this most opportunely pub- 
lished record of a great work 
actually accomplished is to be 
found an answer at once convinc- 
ing and full of encouragement—an 
object-lesson of incalculable value 
in the treatment of Indian famine, 
writ so large that he who runs 
may read. 

It needs exceptional courage, 
we are well aware, to essay an 
excursion into the records of a 
public office, and to face the chilly 
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reception to be met with, alike from 
liveried porter, from gentlemanly 
clerk, and from distinguished secre- 
tary; but there are times when 
such an ordeal may be faced, and 
when we may be rewarded by some- 
thing even of greater interest than 
the last Society novel. 

If, attracted by the photographs 
and maps in which this volume is 
rich, the visitor is enticed to dip 
into the narrative they illustrate, 
we can promise him that he will 
have his reward. It is a chapter 
of Indian history familiar enough 
to those on the spot—too familiar, 
strange to say, to some of our 
highest authorities—and it is one 
which needs only to be more widely 
known so to react on public opinion 
that its lessons shall not be lost. 
For we learn here how within the 
last fifty years a great district 
covering 3000 square miles, which 
fifty years ago was in so deplorable 
a condition as to compel the active 
intervention of the authorities— 
decimated by famine, and with 
population and revenue decreas- 
ing year by year—has been per- 
manently converted into a rich 
and prosperous province, with 
revenue and population steadily 
increasing, and which, when famine 
visits the land, serves as a granary 
for starving districts on every side. 

Of the twelve short chapters 
into which the story is condensed 
the two first contain a brief but 
clear and interesting sketch of the 
geography of the Godavery delta, 
and of the original plans for the 
utilisation of the waters of the 
great river for the twofold purpose 
of irrigation and navigation. In 
the succeeding chapters, from the 
third to the ninth, we have the 
detailed history of the works 
carried out in the delta, and a 
deeply interesting history it is, 
—notwithstanding its necessarily 
technical character,—with its ex- 
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citing incidents of varying success 
and failure, its full extracts from 
official correspondence, lifting the 
curtain upon bygone scenes of hot 
official warfare, of heroic struggles 
with disappointment and disaster, 
of battles with overmastering 
obstacles in storm and flood, in 
official mistrust and opposition, in 
sickness and exhaustion of physical 
strength. In the tenth and eleventh 
chapters are recorded the means by 
which the waters, finally bridled 
by human genius, have been com- 
pelled to serve for ever the double 
duty of irrigation and navigation, 
to the immense advantage of the 
country. Finally, in the twelfth 
chapter are summarised, with a 
brevity more eloquent than pages 
of comment, the net results of the 
works as affecting finance, revenue, 
population, cultivation, and com- 
munications. The theme is illus- 
trated not only by statistical tables 
showing at a glance the results of 
the system at work, but by a series 
of clearly drawn maps and plans 
and of admirable photographs, 
enabling the general reader to 
realise vividly the nature both of 
the country itself and of the 
gigantic work whose history is 
here recorded. 

Enthusiasm, it is well known, 
begets enthusiasm, and we pro- 
phesy with confidence that no 
reader—however little acquainted 
with India or with the mysteries 
of engineering science —will lay 
down this book without having 
caught something of the infection 
of its hero’s spirit, and sharing his 
earnest, almost pathetic, desire 
that its lessons should be applied 
throughout the length and breadth 
of India. It was in the year 1843 
that the lamentable condition of 
the Godavery district, with its 
“decreasing population and dwin- 
dling revenue,” “forced the Gov- 
ernment into action.” The “sad 
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case” into which it had fallen is 
thus concisely set forth :— 


“The abolition of the East India 
Company’s factories and the compe- 
tition of Manchester and other Euro- 
pean looms had deprived it of nearly 
all its cloth trade; ... an unsuit- 
able form of land-tenure, badly ad- 
ministered, pressed heavily on its cul- 
tivators; its few irrigation works were 
neglected ; and it frequently suffered 
from droughts which withered the 
crops, or from floods which drowned 
them: for the noble river which 
runs through the district, and now 
enriches it, then carried nearly the 
whole of its treasure of waters use- 
lessly to the sea, or poured them in 
destructive floods over the most 
fertile parts of its delta.” 





By a happy coincidence the 
government of the Presidency 
was at this time in the hands 
of a statesman of exceptional 
capacity ;! and at the same time, 
among the subordinates of the 
Public Works Department a young 
officer of. the corps of Madras 
Engineers had just brought him- 
self into prominent notice by his 
successful completion of a work 
of great difficulty and importance 
in the southern district of Tan- 
jore, where the conditions were 
remarkably similar to those of 
the Godavery delta. 

Sir Henry Montgomery, “one 
of the ablest of its servants,” was 
deputed by the Madras Govern- 
ment to inquire into the causes 
of the decline of the Godavery 
district, and to advise as to 
remedial measures. He had him- 
self been Collector of the Tanjore 
district, and his experience of the 
remarkable success which had been 
there achieved by bringing under 
efficient control the waters of the 
Oauvery river, led him to the 
opinion that “ much could be done 
with the Godavery” in a similar 
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manner. He recommended that 
the officer by whom the Tanjore 
works had been carried out, Cap- 
tain Cotton of the Madras En. 
gineers (now General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, K.C.S.I.), should be de- 
puted to the Godavery district to 
report on the subject. The hero 
of our romance now appears on 
the scene, In August 1844 Oap- 
tain Cotton submitted his first 
report, from which dates the initi- 
ation of the work which has 
turned that great delta from a 
desert into a garden, by the simple, 
if arduous, process of directing and 
utilising the forces abundantly 
supplied by nature in the great 
river-system by which the district 
is traversed. 

From the outset the story is 
not wanting in the elements of 
romance. One of the twelve holy 
rivers of India, the Godavery, in 
its uncontrolled state, is described 
by Sir Henry Montgomery as “a 
fearful stream, carrying before it 
all improvements in its course.” 

Rising 900 miles away, where 
“its first trickle issues through 
the mouth of a sacred idol,” it is 
endowed with all the sanctity 
afforded by the shrines of the faith- 
ful dotted along its course, and 
with all the wild beauty of a 
passage through mountain defiles, 
till it expands at last into an 
ocean of sandy levels, and melts 
imperceptibly into the sea. For 
centuries this giant among the 
rivers of India had brought down 
only poverty and destruction in- 
stead of prosperity to the unfor- 
tunate people living within its 
influence,— alternately withhold- 
ing the water on which depended 
the very necessaries of life, and 
overwhelming life and property in 
one widespread ruin. ‘ Ravaged 
by great rivers” is the expression 
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used by a gifted Anglo-Indian 
writer of the districts of Lower 
Bengal in the last century, and 
one which well describes the con- 
dition of the Godavery district at 
the opening of our story. One 
need not have been in India to 
realise something of the scene of 
hopeless desolation which the 
district must have presented at 
this time, with its limitless flats 
of waste and water, sweltering 
under a scorching sun, unre- 
deemed by shade of hill or vege- 
tation, and with a sense over 
all of poverty and decadence and 
oppression by irresistible forces 
of nature. 

But neither sentiment nor physi- 
cal obstacles affected for a moment 
the judgment of the young expert, 
and Captain Ootton had not been 
long on the spot before he was 
able to open the eyes of the 
Government both as to the causes 
of the decline of the district and 
the nature of the remedies re- 
quired. In an able and convinc- 
ing report he showed that the 
district was, by soil, climate, 
and natural features, one of vast 
capabilities ; that its decline was 
due solely to the failure to utilise 
its great natural advantages ; and 
that if, following the precedent of 
the very similar district of Tan- 
jore, a comprehensive scheme of 
irrigation were established, it 
could not be doubted that similar 
success would follow. 

This initial report is of special in- 
terest, both in the clear light which 
it throws on the work to which 
it is the prelude, and on account 
of the insight we gain from it 
into the character of the principal 
figure concerned. 

It is no part of our object here 
to sing the praises of those by 
whom this miracle of reclamation 
has been achieved; but it is im- 
possible to dissociate from any 
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single act of the drama the con- 
spicuous personality of the man 
who was from first to last its in- 
forming spirit, nor is there any 
need to minimise the credit due 
to one of the most eminent of 
English engineers. It was a dar- 
ing scheme which this young 
officer had the courage to recom- 
mend (though we learn that a 
similar plan had been suggested 
by a kindred spirit half a century 
earlier)—viz., to stem by artificial 
means the course of a river four 
miles across, and to reclaim from 
the waste of centuries 800,000 
acres of land; and this under a 
tropical sun and with the un- 
trained labour of natives of the 
country. 

Yet so complete is his con- 
fidence in the judgment he had 
formed, that he looks forward to 
the results with as much certainty 
as to those of some mathematical 
problem; his plans are laid as 
coolly as if the land to be treated 
were a home-farm of 1000 acres, 
and as if the cost of the work 
were to be reckoned in hundreds 
instead of in tens of thousands ; 
while again and again the spirit 
of the man comes out in an en- 
thusiasm which cannot be re- 
strained. The district “can 
scarcely be surpassed by any part 
of the world” in its capabilities ; 
‘the whole tract is one noble ex- 
panse of rich alluvial land, fit for 
almost any cultivation ;” and if 
only his plans may be adopted, 
“the last drop of water in the 
river may be brought to the sur- 
face of the country, so as to com- 
mand the whole of this vast tract.” 
No wonder that to such a mind, 
foreseeing clearly the ultimate tri- 
umph, considerations of immedi- 
ate financial difficulty seemed of 
minor importance, and sums of 
£120,000 or £130,000 were re- 
garded as “an absurdly small 
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sum” to devote to the object in 
view. In the later correspondence 
the true foundation, as we venture 
to think, of so much confidence 
and coolness is revealed in the 
simple and genuine piety of a 
singularly humble character. But 
caution, too, is coupled with fore- 
sight; for he foresees no less the 
opposition which such plans as his 
will meet, and claims earnestly 
that every objection shall be open 
and public, that he may have full 
opportunity to reply. He con- 
cludes by asking for means to 
explore the district thoroughly, 
considering it ‘‘ one of those things 
impossible to explain,” how a dis- 
trict with such immense natural 
advantages ‘“‘should have greatly 
retrograded under our manage- 
ment.” 

The results of this exploration 
are set forth in a second report 
submitted eight months later—in 
which the nature of the country 
to be treated, of the treatment 
proposed, and of the results antici- 
pated, are stated with force and 
clearness. We English are often 
congratulated on our capacity for 
dealing with strange countries and 
with alien races, and it is from 
such records as these that we may 
learn something of the secret of 
our success. In their simple elo- 
quence they are models of what 
such letters should be, and, for all 
their official and professional char- 
acter, they are full of interest even 
to the general reader—that person- 
age so hard to capture and of so 
much importance. 

“Tt required neither time nor 
attention,” we are told, “to dis- 
cover what was required ” for this 
unhappy region ; and so sure is the 
writer of his ground, that “it is 
rather the question of how a man 
may be best clothed and fed than 
whether he needs clothing and 
food.” With the same character- 
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istic and almost childish simplicity, 
he proceeds to explain that this is 
to be effected “by converting the 
water of the Godavery into money 
instead of letting it run into the 
sea.” 

The gigantic plan thus intro- 
duced might seem a doubtful pro. 
ject when it was seen that the 
river, across which a masonry dam 
was to be placed, was seven times 
the width of the widest part of the 
Mississippi; yet to this audacious 
dreamer the work proves on exam- 
ination to be “ practicable, simple, 
and easy,” and he does not hesitate 
to promise, in addition to “a com- 
plete system of internal naviga- 
tion,” that ‘a famine in this or 
the neighbouring districts will be 
placed out of the range of pro- 
bability.” 

He proceeds to consider possible 
objections and to estimate the cost 
of the work. And here, as we 
come upon the earliest forecast of 
the results, we cannot help turning, 
as in a novel, to the end, to com- 
pare fulfilment with prophecy. 
The interest of the intervening 
battle need not be diminished by a 
glimpse of the striking contrast 
thus presented between the figures 
‘“‘ before and after.” In 1847 there 
seems “a fair opening for an in- 
crease of revenue to the extent of 
20 lakhs”; in 1894 we find the 
year’s revenue 88 lakhs of rupees, 
in addition to receipts from local 
taxation. And whereas at the out- 
set the designer “ would not be 
surprised ” if the goods traflic on 
the projected waterways were to 
average 50 tons a-day, the actual 
traffic in 1893-94 was twenty times 
that amount. How this revolution 
has been brought about we have 
now to learn. 

It is to the credit of Indian 
administration that these reports 
were at once recognised as the 
work of no ordinary official. The 
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Collector of the district, the Chief 
Engineer of the Presidency, and 
the Government of Madras were at 
one in supporting Captain Cotton’s 
proposals, and recommending to 
the Court of Directors an immedi- 
ate allotment for the work of a 
sum of £50,000. The curtain falls 
on the first act with the sanction 
to the expenditure and commence- 
ment of the work. 

As it rises again in the third 
chapter, we are introduced to the 
site and design of the great work ; 
and if the record here becomes 
somewhat technical for the lay 
reader, its substance, which may 
be given in a few words, is sur- 
prising and interesting enough. 
For the site is the bed of a river 
nearly four miles wide (a bed of 
pure sand), broken at intervals by 
islands, the whole being swept by 
a torrent of which the picture 
makes the brain swim to contem- 
plate, for it is estimated at a 
million and a half cubic feet of 
water per second. Such being the 
site, the design of the work con- 
sists of a masonry dam or “ ani- 
cut” 12 feet high from bank to 
bank, linked by embankments on 
the islands, the whole to be of 
such strength as to withstand not 
only the force of stupendous peri- 
odical floods, but the perpetual 
scouring of under-currents, and 
the shock of gigantic timbers borne 
down from the forests and dashed 
with great velocity against the 
works. Of the proportions of this 
huge barrier, some notion may be 
gained by the incidental statement 
of the quantities of rough stone 
thrown into the river below its 
face. ‘‘There can be no doubt,” 
we read, “‘ that one million tons of 
stone, in addition to that used in 
constructing the anicut, have had 
to be deposited below it to secure 
its safety.” 

But the by-play of the introduc- 
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tion now gives place to the serious 
action of the piece, and the next 
chapter contains at length the 
history of the construction of the 
great dam, from the receipt of 
sanction in 1847 to its virtual 
completion in 1852. To the pro- 
fessional engineer a more exciting 
record could hardly be presented ; 
and even the layman who has been 
enticed to follow the story so far, 
will almost have his breath taken 
away as he realises the scale of the 
work, and the conditions under 
which it was done. Only to look 
at the photographs which accom- 
pany this chapter, is to gain some 
idea of the herculean nature of the 
task so gallantly undertaken and 
so brilliantly executed—the enor- 
mous breadth of the river (of 
which the farther bank is hardly 
visible), and the dull featureless 
landscape broken only by the boat- 
loads of country people, for whose 
benefit and by whose labour the 
entire work was executed. 

And every page adds to the 
interest and excitement of the 
narrative, which suggests nothing 
so much as the despatches of a war- 
correspondent. At one time a 
great siege seems to be in progress, 
with mine and countermine, sally 
and repulse; at another it is a 
hand-to-hand fight in the open 
against overwhelming odds, with 
thrilling alternations of hope and 
despair, and the lives and fortunes 
of millions depending on the issue. 
Now it is a war of Titans,—genius 
pitted against dulness, or against 
rival genius; and giants of indol- 
ence and self-seeking against heroic 
self-devotion. A civil war it was 
in truth, between departments of 
the same administration, — the 
revenue authorities with eyes fixed 
on the columns of the yearly bud- 
get; the engineers, under the 
command of a genius, fired with 
enthusiasm, looking to an ultimate 
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prosperity, in which budget esti- 
mates would form only a minor 
part of the profit assured. Mean- 
time, once the order was given, 
there was no lingering in the camp. 
Ten thousand workmen were as- 
sembled in no long time, and there 
is no doubt that their collection 
was facilitated by the popular ap- 
preciation of the benefits promised 
by the undertaking. Yet it is 
only those who have lived in India 
who can realise what is meant by 
dependence on unskilled native 
labour, or who can appreciate the 
patient devotion required to bring 
such a work to successful comple- 
tion under such conditions. The 
principal difficulty, we read, has 
been “in keeping the people to 
their work, it being almost im- 
possible to find a eon (or overseer) 
who is not more idle than the men 
he superintends.” In a subsequent 
chapter the heart-breaking nature 
of the struggle is thus illustrated 
by Lieutenant Haig, one of the 
most devoted and distinguished of 
Colonel Cotton’s subordinates :— 


“Tn a work carried on in this coun- 
try at the rate at which this was, one 
European to every 400 coolies would 
be only sufficient ; whereas the most 
I ever had was one to 1000, and for 
the greater part of the time one to 
2000. The coolies are grossly idle, 
the bricklayers worse, the peons worse 
still. It is not too much to say that 
there was scarcely a native employed 
on the work who, if unwatched, would 
not have sat still half the day and 
done nothing.” 


It was a race, too, against time 
—for every season gained meant a 
gain of tens of thousands to the 
revenue. Cost, therefore, was of 
secondary moment, and it was “a 
question not how cheaply, but 
how quickly, the work would be 
executed.” In the first year good 
progress was reported; but with 
the opening of the second, disap- 
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pointment and disaster set in, 
Expenditure is greatly out of pro- 
portion to progress; there have 
been miscalculations as to time 
and material, and too little ac- 
count of the eccentricities of the 
great river itself, which behaves 
like some live monster. Finally, 
just when things are going from 
bad to worse, the mainspring gives 
way in the health of the guiding 
spirit, and Colonel Cotton is driven 
to take leave of absence. 

Now the plot thickens indeed, 
and the whole scheme comes near 
to total collapse. Untimely 
“freshes” of the river in June 
had caused serious damage, and 
before a first supplementary esti- 
mate had been complied with, a 
second has to be sent in. The 
tone of the engineer’s reports is 
not less hopeful than ever; but 
already the courage of those on 
whom supplies depended had failed 
them, and the reply of the Direc- 
tors, even to the first supplemen- 
tary estimate, showed their undis- 
guised mistrust of the whole vast 
and costly design. 

It is impossible not to sympa- 
thise to some extent with the 
timidity of men who were placing 
the fortunes of the country in the 
hands of a specialist whose suc- 
cess was at least not a certainty ; 
and at this moment there is no 
doubt that the fate of the whole 
invaluable work hung on a thread, 
its continued prosecution being 
avowedly due only to the reluc- 
tance to sacrifice “‘the large ex- 
penditure already incurred.” 

In May 1849 Captain Orr, the 
officer in charge, hopes to have 
‘all safe” before the first freshes 
descend; but a week later the 
river suddenly rose eighteen inches 
in an hour, and on one branch 
there was ‘a breach of forty-four 
yards in the centre of the work,” 
while on another “both dams 
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went” in the same manner. In 
a month’s time the damage has 
been repaired, and it is hoped 
that “all will still be well,”—the 
patient is in extremis, but while 
there is life there is hope,—but in 
three months more, under stress 
of storm and flood, three hundred 
feet of the anicut “settled and 
cracked,” and a fresh estimate has 
to be sent in of £2500. 

In the following year there 
was a turn of the wheel, and in 
June it seemed as if all serious 
difficulties were over; but the 
river “did not yet submit to the 
curb,” and a fortnight later a 
heavy flood on the Ralli branch 
caused a wholesale ruin of the 
masonry works; “pier fell after 
pier,” as though of some child’s 
castle on the sea-shore. At this 
most critical juncture Oolonel 
Cotton returns from leave, and it 
is no disparagement of the gallant 
and loyal efforts of his lieutenants 
to say that his arrival had the 
effect of a deus ex machind on the 
course of events. It was as if the 
river owned its master’s hand, and 
there is an immediate change of 
tone in the record, and even in the 
fortune of war. 

A succession of determined and 
happily successful struggles is now 
witnessed, not less with the autho- 
rities for the essential supplies 
than with the great river itself. 
Colonel Ootton’s report of Decem- 
ber 1850, explaining scientifically 
enough the causes of failure in 
work and estimates, must have 
been anything but pleasant read- 
ing to those ultimately responsible 
for the great venture. Yet it was 
impossible to resist the confidence 
of a report which contained the 
gratifying announcement that the 
anicut was in effective operation. 
The ground thus at last made good 
was never again wholly lost, andthe 
next working season was so fruit- 
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ful that the “virtual completion” 
of the anicut and head-works was 
achieved, and in the spring of 1852 
Oolonel Cotton is able to submit 
a report amounting to an an- 
nouncement of victory along the 
whole line, and the complete suc- 
cess of the greatexperiment. Like 
the rest, it is a report both inter- 
esting in itself and eminently char- 
acteristic of the writer. For be- 
tween the lines of the official 
record we read the transparent 
honesty and loyalty of the man,— 
fearlessly avowing his own mis- 
takes, and warmly giving the chief 
credit of success to his subordin- 
ates; the enthusiast’s impatience 
of red-tape delays; his eager 
anxiety for the best interests of 
the people ; his unaffected reliance 
on a higher than human power. 

There is a characteristic story 
of how in the course of the work 
he applied to Government for the 
services of certain military subal- 
terns, but was told he could not 
have them because they had not 
passed an examination in Hindu- 
stani (not the language of the 
district !). To which he replied, 
“Let me have men that are deaf, 
let me have men that are dumb, 
but let me have somebody.” 

Even among the technical details 
we come upon some surprising dis- 
coveries, as when we learn that 
(provided it can be secured from 
currents of water) “there is no 
better foundation for masonry than 
sand ”—a statement to be accepted 
on such authority, but which seems 
to contradict some of our most 
elementary notions. 

Of the completeness of an en- 
gineer officer’s equipment for his 
work it is hardly for us to speak ; 
but each succeeding report makes 
it clearer that it was not only as 
a designer of great works that 
Arthur Cotton was conspicuous, 
nor only as an accomplished 
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administrator, securing a devoted 
loyalty from his subordinates, and 
inspiring them with his own en- 
thusiastic zeal, but no less as an 
executive officer and master of 
minutest details. The very grass 
growing on the margin of the river, 
by which the formation of sand- 
banks may be modified, has to pay 
tribute to this far-seeing engineer. 
The central act of the drama now 
ends with the order of Government 
cordially congratulating Colonel 
Cotton and his officers on the com- 
plete success of the work —an 
order to be shortly followed by 
Colonel Cotton’s promotion to be 
Chief Engineer of the Presidency. 

But if the fate of the great 
experiment is no longer in doubt, 
so that the chief excitement of the 
story is ended, there is abundance 
in the remaining chapters to keep 
up the interest of the reader to 
the end, illustrating as they do in 
vivid and picturesque detail the 
nature of this truly sensational 
contest against the combined forces 
of man and nature. 

Immediately after the record of 
the triumphant completion of the 
work there follows such a chapter 
of accidents that one is disposed 
to think all congratulation has 
been premature. We have to re- 
member, however, that the history 
is spread over a long period ; that 
five-and-forty years separate us 
from the date when the work was 
completed ; and that such works 
are, after all, not self-supporting. 
Through these years alterations 
and repairs and new works follow 
each other so thickly, that it al- 
most seems as if the whole design 
has been recast. Yet it will be 
seen that the victory has been a 
real and gigantic one, and that 
there has been no failure in the 
large promises held out from the 
first, notwithstanding that in the 
interval the initial estimate of 
16 lakhs has been swelled to the 
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undreamt-of figure of 130 lakhs 
of rupees expended on the Goda- 
very delta. 

In the first year after the com- 
pletion, one of the main locks 
at the head of the delta col- 
lapsed, and had to be rebuilt at 
heavy cost; and five years later, 
in that year of disaster to India, 
1857—and as if in sympathy with 
the political convulsion—a huge 
breach was made in the main 
anicut. Similar minor  catas- 
trophes have followed in later 
years, but through all there has 
been no shadow of anxiety as to 
results, and no outlay that has not 
been abundantly recouped. 

Exceptional interest attaches to 
the account which follows of one 
of the most exciting episodes of 
the history, in the building of the 
Gunnaram Aqueduct, the great 
artificial water-way which crosses 
one of the arms of the Godavery 
and serves with water from the 
river a tract of 32,785 acres. The 
photographs here inserted give a 
clear and intelligible picture of 
the nature and importance of this 
great structure, while there is no 
lack of excitement in the narrative 
of an almost unexampled race 
against time under circumstances 
of extraordinary difficulty. There 
are special features, too, in the 
story which stamp it as something 
altogether unusual, and seem to 
justify the enthusiastic terms in 
which it has been always men- 
tioned by the profession. 

For example, it was in pursuance 
of an ancient native principle that 
the masonry pillars of the aque- 
duct have for their foundation 
shallow wells of eight feet in a 
bed of pure sand; while there is 
sensation enough in the story of 
how the bricks were burnt on the 
spot, how their size was gradually 
increased till one brick formed a 
man’s load, and how, so great was 
the haste, that these monster bricks 
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were borne from the kiln to the 
works when so hot that they could 
hardly be touched by hand. 

When it is further remembered 
that, among the six thousand 
natives employed, not one was a 
skilled workman, and that this 
great work—as it still stands— 
was finished within three months 
of its commencement, we can un- 
derstand how Oolonel Baird Smith, 
an eminent officer of the Bengal 
Engineers, on visiting the spot in 
the following year, could hardly 
find words to express his aston- 
ishment and admiration. ‘ Any- 
where,” he says, “it would have 
been a noteworthy achievement, 
but under the circumstances it 
was an extraordinary feat.” For 
this exploit the credit was due to 
Lieut. (now General) Haig of the 
Madras Engineers, of whom Col- 
onel Cotton recorded that he had 
“never yet seen such energy dis- 
played by any other man.” But 
the whole chapter will repay 
perusal, ending as it does with 
some general remarks on the policy 
of public works in India, which 
may well be laid to heart at the 
present day. 

The interest of the next suc- 
ceeding pages lies mainly in the 
incidents of the hot official 
warfare which raged round this 
gigantic enterprise from beginning 
to end, and which seems to have 
been in no way relaxed even when 
the victory had been assured. The 
records teem, we are told, with 
remonstrances from Colonel Cotton, 
and with replies, “now wrathful, 
now penned more in sorrow than 
in anger,” on account of surprises 
sprung on the authorities in ever- 
increasing demands for funds. 
Well worth reading, as a com- 
mentary on Indian administra- 
tion, is Colonel Cotton’s despatch 
of November 1852 (sent direct to 
Government in violation of all 
ordinary routine) with its pent-up 
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indignation, restrained only by the 
soldier’s sense of discipline ; its 
withering complaints of the want 
of support ; its entreaty for inquiry 
and inspection, for his “‘ disappoint- 
ment is that too little, not toomuch, 
interest has been shown respecting 
the works.” 

An angry reply from the Gov- 
ernor seemed likely to bring things 
to an impasse, but the tide had 
happily turned, and the next report 
was so highly encouraging that 
henceforth money was more readily 
granted ; so that on one page we 
find a list of sums sanctioned on 
these works at thought of which a 
few years earlier the revenue au- 
thorities would have stood aghast. 
The pace now quickens, and in 1882 
we have a notable despatch from 
the Secretary of State in which 
the total expenditure of £1,300,000 
is reviewed, and which contains a 
cordial and gratifying acknow- 
ledgment from the Home Gov- 
ernment of the success of the 
works, 

We are now rapidly brought 
down to the year 1891, when a 
full report is submitted on the 
“Construction Estimates” by Mr 
G. T. Walch, the able compiler of 
the present record, who was him- 
self for twenty years in charge of 
the works as Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation. 

How completely the tone of 
those in authority had now changed 
we may read in the order of Gov- 
ernment on this report: “In re- 
cording the completion of this 
magnificent project, which, while 
amply remunerative to the public 
exchequer, has conferred tenfold 
benefits on the people of the dis- 
trict, the Governor in Council can- 
not but claim for the works that, 
in conception and execution, they 
are such as any State might well 
be proud of.” 

The two following chapters, filled 
though they are with technical and 
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professional details, contain a mass 
of information of great general 
interest, rendering complete in 
every detail the history of the 
construction of this monument of 
engineering skill. 

Before parting with our author, 
we are acquainted with the actual 
main results of the work in the 
two great departments of Irrigation 
and Navigation. 

As regards Irrigation, it is well 
known that rice, the staple crop 
of the district, requires throughout 
its growth an abundant supply of 
water; and under this head we 
may be content to learn that “it 
enables valuable crops to be grown 
with certainty year by year over 
1000 square miles, where without 
it there would be but a com- 
paratively small area of uncertain 
cultivation; and it thereby not 
only prevents the famines which 
used to ravage thé district, but 
provides a large surplus of food 
grains for export to less favoured 
regions.” Incidentally we gather 
also that the “aggregate length of 
irrigation distributaries in the 
whole Godavery delta system is 
nearly 2000 miles.” Moreover, a 
further indefinite extension of the 
irrigated area seems to be only 
subject to provision for the regu- 
lation of the water-supply of this 
inexhaustible river—which, while 
excessive during one period of the 
year, is inadequate at another. 

For such a state of things the 
main remedy seems to be arrange- 
ment for the storage of water, of 
which even yet vast quantities 
“flow uselessly to the sea.” And 
it is to measures for effecting this 
on an adequate scale that the 
attention of hydraulic engineers 
will probably be devoted at an 
early date, whenever the value of 
water to India is fully understood 
and its utilisation undertaken in 
earnest, 

On this most important subject 
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Sir Arthur Cotton has long ago 
written with great earnestness, 
pointing to the noble example set 
by the natives themselves in their 
innumerable works, and showing 
that “there are very few countries 
that have such facilities as India 
for the storage of water, which he 
regards as “one of the very first 
questions” in the management of 
the country, for “the returns from 
it alone would be far beyond those 
from any gold-mine,” 

Under the head of Navigation 
we catch sight for the first time of 
one of the principal battlefields of 
Indian administration,—a_ field 
where the fight still rages, and 
where the victory is even yet not 
finally declared, though the spoils 
of war have so far gone almost 
exclusively to one side. In the 
great war of canals versus railways 
the genius of Arthur Cotton has 
for years maintained an unequal 
struggle against the advocates of 
land-transport ; and notwithstand- 
ing such evidence as is furnished 
by the too little known story of 
the ‘ Conquest of the Godavery,’ his 
opponents have hitherto prevailed. 

The case for and against the 
employment of irrigation canals 
for navigation is here presented 
with great fairness, and if it is 
made clear that there are difficulties 
in the system, and much room for 
development in the means of 
transport by water, the net result, 
as illustrated by the example of 
the Godavery delta, seems to be a 
distinct triumph to those who have 
so strenuously maintained the 
superiority of water-carriage over 
land-transport for India—both as 
regards economy of construction 
and cheapness of carriage. 

An interesting comparison is 
added with the Erie Canal in the 
New York State, where after 
many trials steam is now increas- 
ingly used. But we need not go 
to the far West for an example of 
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how water-carriage has been the 
making of great countries. Noth- 
ing is perhaps more striking in 
these papers than to learn how 
much knowledge of practical en- 
gineering was possessed by natives 
of the East from very ancient 
times. And if India has had her 
early hydraulic engineers, we may 
go still farther East and learn a 
lesson from the great Imperial 
canal of China, which serves, 
through a course of near 700 
miles, for both irrigation and 
navigation, and regarding which 
we read that “the fertility of 
its soil and the advantages re- 
sulting from the internal naviga- 
tion afforded by the great canal 
and its numerous branches, have 
rendered this plain”— a _ plain 
seven times as large as that of 
Lombardy— ‘the most populous 
spot on the earth.” 

As regards irrigation, signs are 
indeed not wanting that some 
effect has been produced by the 
spectacle of the contrast presented 
this very year between the irrigated 
districts of India and those .de- 
pendent only on the aid given by 
a network of railways. So high 
an authority as the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces—the most famine-stricken 
region of the continent—writes as 
follows in reviewing his Provincial 
Budget estimates for the current 
year :— 


“Tt is an interesting fact that the 
total area irrigated by canals will, for 
the first time in the history of canals 
in these Provinces, exceed 3,000,000 
acres, and that the receipts, direct and 
indirect, of the canals will, also for 
the first time, exceed a crore of rupees. 
The estimated value of the crops 
raised on canal - irrigated lands is 
likely to be more than twelve times 
that sum, or about 50 per cent more 
than the total capital cost of canals 
from their beginning to the present 
time. The whole of these crops have 
ut for 


been secured by canals, and 
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them, a very large portion would 
never have been sown.” 

There is at least nothing vision- 
ary in such a statement as this, 
and the pity is that it should have 
to be followed by the ‘Times’ 
correspondent’s pointed remark 
that “the annual Imperial grant 
for irrigation is still only 75 lakhs, 
while over ten crores yearly are 
being allotted to railways.” For 
that it is in the reversal of these 
proportions that the salvation of 
India lies, the story of the Godav- 
ery delta is surely enough to 
prove. 

Meantime the lesson has not 
been wholly lost, and the example 
of the Godavery works has already 
been imitated with great success 
in the Bengal provinces of Orissa 
and Behar, and in the Punjab, 
as well as in the North-West 
Provinces. On this subject much 
light is thrown by a most inter- 
esting lecture lately read to the 
Society of Arts by Sir Charles 
Elliott, one of the first authorities 
on Indian famine, who takes a 
broad and statesmanlike view of 
the whole question. Nowhere has 
more emphatic testimony been 
borne to the efficacy of water as 
the primary agent in dealing with 
famine. By fact and figure the 
lecturer demonstrates not only 
that “irrigation is the only possi- 
ble remedy for drought,” but that 
wherever the remedy has been ap- 
plied, there is perfect immunity 
from famine, and this at less than 
no cost to the State; for while in 
nearly every case the works are 
even financially remunerative, the 
least “paying” of them have at 
all events saved the region affected 
from both the expenses and the 
horrors of famine. The lecturer 
proceeds to show that the result 
even of the partial adoption of 
this remedy is that “ the irrigated 
area raises half the food -supply 
required by the entire country.” 
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It is a surprise, therefore, to find 
that, with such evidence before 
him, Sir Charles Elliott here turns 
aside, and abandons as hopeless 
any attempt to place this one ac- 
knowledged panacea in the fore- 
front of our future measures. With 
strange inconsistency he argues 
that “a famine arising from 
drought is a calamity which human 
efforts are unavailing to prevent.” 
“For,” says he, as if with con- 
clusive emphasis, ‘‘canals cannot 
be constructed everywhere”; for 
success in their construction cer- 
tain conditions are essential, and 
“there are not many tracts which 
satisfy these conditions ” ! 

We wonder who was consulted 
before this lamentable conclusion 
was reached. The point is not re- 
vealed ; but on this high authority 
the word goes forth that it is not 
to prevention but to mitigation 
only that we can look, and even 
the Secretary of State feels quite 
happy in. drawing the conclusion 
that ‘‘railways are almost a panacea 
for the mitigation of famine.” Be 
it remembered here that the famine 
is upon man and beast alike; that 
on their cattle largely depends the 
welfare of the population, and that 
in the railway there is at least no 
salvation for cattle. 

We are far indeed, however, 
from having any quarrel with rail- 
ways, which in their place are in- 
valuable. We grudge only the 
absorption, by this avowedly par- 
tial remedy for the evil, of the 
lavish funds which would suffice 
for one of an infinitely more far- 
reaching and permanent nature. 
What is wanted, in short, is that 
certain elementary truths should be 
borne in upon the minds of all who 
have at heart the welfare of India. 
These are: That India can be set 
free for ever of famine only by an 
adequate supply of water to the 
land under cultivation; that in 
the great river-systems of the 
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peninsula there exists a supply 
of water abundantly sufficient for 
this purpose ; that at present in 
the greater part of the country 
(as in the Godavery delta prior 
to 1847) almost the whole of this 
plentiful supply (a supply of un- 
told value) is allowed to flow use- 
lessly into the sea; that, given 
the engineering skill competent to 
deal with the continent on a large 
and comprehensive plan, there is 
no reason whatever why the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the area 
should not be permanently rescued 
from all fear of scarcity ; that the 
cost of such plans would be as 
nothing compared with that al- 
ready devoted to railways; and 
that once the necessary hydraulic 
works were in active operation, 
the outlay on their construction 
and maintenance would be repaid 
again and again in the ever-in- 
creasing prosperity of the country. 

When the truth of such propo- 
sitions has been fully realised by 
public opinion, no long time will 
elapse before the necessary steps 
are taken, and among them we 
may look forward to a modifica- 
tion in the direction given to the 
training of our Indian engineers. 
Whenever Cooper’s Hill devotes 
its energies more exclusively to 
the subject of hydraulic engineer- 
ing, there will be better hope for 
the future prosperity of India 
than there is at present. 

But there must be no hasty 
submission to the apparently im- 
possible, and the spirit which 
should animate our teaching is 
that expressed in some well-known 
lines of Arthur Clough, where the 
forces of outward Nature— 


‘* Rise to provoke thee against them ; 
Hast thou courage? enough, see them 
exulting to yield. 

Yea, the rough rock, the dull earth, 
the wild sea’s furying waters 
(Violent, say’st thou, and hard, mighty 
thou think’st to destroy), 
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All with ineffable longing are waiting 
their Invader, 

All, with one varying voice, call to 
him, Come and subdue ; 
Still for their Conqueror call, and but 
for the joy of being conquered 
(Rapture they will not forego) dare to 
resist and rebel ; 

Still when resisting and raging, in soft 
undervoice say unto him, 

Fear not, retire not, O man ; hope ever- 
more and believe.” 


Let this veritable fairy tale of 
science tell its own story in con- 
clusion of the wonders it has 
worked, and which in truth read 
more like some fable of the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ than the dry record 
of a Government department. 
The record is a professional one, 
but it needs no professional know- 
ledge to understand the evidence 
of ‘direct money returns,” or of a 
clear surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditure down to the end of 1894 
of 284 lakhs of rupees. Whereas 
in the twenty years preceding the 
construction of the works the 
yearly revenue of the Godavery 
district had dwindled from 21 to 
17 lakhs, in the twenty succeeding 
years it rose by steady yearly in- 
crements to 88 lakhs of rupees. 
During the same period it is offi- 
cially recorded that the imports 
were increased tenfold, the exports 
twentyfold. 

Whether the rapid increase of 
population, which is one of the 
consequences of English rule, is an 
unmixed blessing to India may be 
questioned ; but we cannot omit 
from the list of the fruits borne by 
this great work that a gradually 
dwindling population of 560,000 
has been transformed to a popula- 
tion of over 2 millions, showing a 
density greater than that of Bel- 
gium, the most populous country 
of Europe. The area of irrigated 
land rendered safe for a yearly 
crop has been increased in the 
same period, and by the same 
means, from less than 150,000 
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acres of precarious cultivation to 
near 700,000 acres on which the 
crops are grown ‘with almost 
absolute certainty.” While for 
communications, in lieu of mere 
rough and devious footpaths, the 
delta has been furnished with 500 
miles of navigable canals and an 
equal length of roads constructed 
from local funds, raised through 
the prosperity of the country. 

In the words of the ‘ District 
Manual,’ with which the record is 
brought to a close— 


“Famine is unknown. It is the 
garden of the great Northern prov- 
ince. Its revenue is more elastic 
than it has ever been—its population 
has more than doubled—its commerce 
has flourished, and its trade has de- 
veloped to a marvellous degree, and 
it may be confidently asserted that it 
is in as peaceful, happy, and prosper- 
ous condition as any part of her 
Imperial Majesty's dominions.” 
‘That these results,”.adds the writer, 
“are largely due to the great En- 
gineering works of which this history 
treats is not open to question.” 


One word more of the hero of this 
memorable episode in the making of 
India. It is a strange thing that, 
for all his triumphant justification 
by the inexorable logic of results, 
the name of Arthur Cotton is to 
this day regarded in influential 
quarters as that of a “ visionary.” 
“His estimates are not to be 
trusted,” they say, “his figures 
are too large,” “the scale of his 
plans too heroic for practical adop- 
tion. He deals in nothing less 
than millions.” But, in the name 
of common-sense, in what else 
should he deal, with an area to 
provide for like that of India? 
And what are his millions to 
those which crowd the columns of 
our daily Famine reports at this 
moment? — millions of ru 
thrown into the breach, like the 
stone into the Godavery, and 
millions of famished people barely 
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rescued from death by starvation 
at an unheard-of cost. 

If ever there was an authority 
who has proved his right to be 
heard on such a subject as this, 
assuredly it is Arthur Cotton. 
And the fire of this fruitful genius 
is not yet extinguished. It is 
only four months since the old 
lion was roused to write to the 
‘Times’ by the sight of this very 
record of which we speak, and 
which must have brought to him 
as pure a pleasure as was ever 
vouchsafed to a devoted and too 
little understood public servant. 
Very pithy and characteristic is 
his comment on the situation, in 
a letter published in the ‘Times’ 
of the lst February last, and of 
which an extract may fitly be 
given here :— 


“Surely,” he writes, “this is an 
amazing lesson at this moment. The 
remedy now proposed for the famine 
is to spend 45 millions sterling on 
railways, but the question is not one 
of carriage for corn, but of corn for 
carriage. 

“The railways will not produce a 
grain of corn, and consequently the 
world is being searched for grain to 
import. 

“This sum would irrigate from the 
great rivers, which never fail, many 
million acres, producing in rice sufh- 
cient for two persons per acre, besides 
providing some thousands of miles of 
steamboat canal, carrying so cheaply 
as really to meet the needs of India 
with its long distances. 

“ At present the Government irri- 
gation works in all water 11 million 
acres, applying to the land about 3 
per cent of the rich water of the great 
rivers, containing abundance of all 
the food which grain crops require 
beside moisture, and the remaining 
97 per cent are annually carrying to 
the sea, and so to waste, hundreds 
of millions of tons of water and plant 
food for want of which hundreds of 
thousands will now perish. 

“Tf one-fifth of the money expend- 
ed upon the small branch lines of 
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railway had been expended upon 
irrigation works scattered over India, 
there is every reason to believe there 
would have been no deaths from 
famine at this time. The great rivers 
in the worst years bring down abun- 
dance of rich water for food for 
hundreds of millions more than the 
present population. 

“T should remind readers that the 
statements I have given above re- 
specting the Godavery district are 
entirely free from estimates, being 
purely facts brought forward in the 
Madras Government report.” 


There are those who think so 
bars a statement of the truth to 
be injudicious, but there is a time 
to speak as well as a time to be 
silent, and unquestionably now is 
the time to speak the whole truth 
on this momentous subject. Nor is 
there any conceivable reason for 
silence. At this moment, in his 
ninety-fourth year, we do not 
doubt that the writer of this 
letter could draft for our Indian 
authorities, if they would have it, 
such a programme of hydraulic 
works for the whole continent—so 
comprehensive, so well thought out, 
so entirely to be trusted—that it 
might be accepted on his ipse dixit. 
The skeleton of such a plan might 
indeed be formed from his extant 
writings on the subject—writings 
which we feel confident will one 
day be estimated at their true 
value. 

And so we come back in the 
end to the point from which we 
started. For, while India sits 
wringing her hands in despair, 
weeping for the dead and hopeless 
for the future, somewhere in the 
folds of the Surrey hills there 
lives a venerable old man who 
even yet knows the secret, and 
for love of India would gladly 
impart it, if she would only listen, 
of spinning water into gold, and 
cinders into cornfields, and ropes 
of sand into strings of pearl. 
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A CLOSE-TIME FOR TROUT IN SCOTLAND. 


BY SIR JAMES FORREST, BART. 


Aut classes of Scotsmen from 
the peer to the peasant, from Shet- 
land to the Solway, are devoted 
disciples of Izaak Walton, whether 
their object is the capture of the 
lordly salmon in the pool, or the 
luring of the more humble trout 
from the tiny streamlet. But the 
law does not lend the same pro- 
tection in the one case as in the 
other. The salmon is protected 
by innumerable Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Scots and British; for up- 
wards of five centuries he has 
been the peculiar favourite of the 
law. The trout in Scotland, how- 
ever, has been practically left to 
work out his own salvation for 
himself; and the result has been 
his gradual deterioration both in 
numbers and in size. It isa matter 
of common knowledge that trout- 
fishing in Scotland has gone down 
greatly of late years, though it 
must be admitted that it is not 
easy to prove the fact, owing to the 
scarcity of genuine records of takes. 
Perhaps the most detailed account 
of sport in theold days is tobe found 
in Dryden’s ‘Hints to Anglers.’ 
He gives part of a season’s fishing in 
1858 on the Gala, Ettrick, Leader, 
and Tweed: in nine days in June 
of that year he killed with worm 
sixty-seven dozen of trout, weigh- 
ing 177 1b. Further he says :— 


“The largest number of trout I 
believe which I ever made was in the 
Leader in the spring of 1840 with fly. 
I did not note either the number or 
weight, but I filled three large baskets. 
They took the fly readily, even when 
the dressing was nearly worn off it. 
In the Gala, in the month of June, I 
once killed 51 lb. weight—a statement 
which I can prove by the testimony of 
credible witnesses.” 





Stewart in his ‘Practical Angler’ 
states that “he is not worthy of 
the name of angler, who cannot in 
any day of the month (June), when 
the water is clear, kill from fifteen 
to twenty pounds weight of trout 
in any county in the South of 
Scotland.” The largest basket, 
however, of which any mention 
can be found comes from the Meg- 
gat water :— 


““*Tt has been recorded,’ says the 
author of the ‘ Border Angler,’ ‘that 
a late famous Peeblean angler cap- 
tured nearly 100 lb. in it with the 
worm in one day ; and many anglers 
have often, long before the day was 
done, found their baskets all too small 
for the captives of their rod and of 
their line in the Meggat.’” 


The Ettrick Shepherd in the 
‘Noctes’ says of that once fam- 
ous river— 


“ Anither day, in the Meggat, I 
caucht a cartfu’. As it gaed down 
the road, the kintra-folk thocht it 
was a cartfu’ o’ herrins—for they 
were a’ preceesely 0’ ae size to an 
unce—and though we left twa dizzen 
at this house, and four dizzen at that 
house, and a gross at Henderland, 
on countin’ them at hame in the 
kitchen, Leezy made them out forty 
dizzen, and Girzy forty-twa-aught ; 
sae a dispute ha’in’ arisen, and 0’ 
coorse a bet, we took the census owre 
again, and may these be last words 
I shall ever speak, gin they didna 
turn out to be Forty-Five.” 


This, of course, is one of the Shep- 
herd’s pleasing exaggerations, but 
it gives some idea of what sport 
used to be in the Meggat. How 
are the mighty fallen! The most 
experienced angler in the country 
would not now get 6 lb. in any 
day on that river, and I am afraid 
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that there cannot now be said to 
be any one in Scotland “worthy of 
the name” (to use Stewart’s words) 
of angler.” 

The reasons given for this fall- 
ing off are various. One of the 
commonest is that of the pollution 
of the rivers, owing to sewerage 
and manufactories. Certainly a 
great deal of harm has been done 
in this way to the trout ; but it is 
doubtful if the damage has been 
as much as might have been ex- 
pected. It is very seldom that 
one sees a dead trout in a river. 
That would be chiefly in the sum- 
mer-time, when one could hardly 
help seeing them if they were 
poisoned. The fact is that pollu- 
tion does not so much kill the 
fish as drive them down to the 
bottom, where, as a rule, they 
won't take. Still, good baskets 
are made even in polluted waters. 
For instance, in the Mid-Lothian 
Esk, where the papermakers work 
their own sweet will under the 
controlling hand of the law, it is 
not an uncommon sight to see in 
a heavy spate the angler landing 
a number of trout just below the 
mills. The modern system of 
drainage, too, is blamed, to a 
certain extent, for the deteriora- 
tion of the trout. It is obvious 
that the rivers in Scotland are 
now much less regular in size than 
in the old days. At times they 
are too small, and at others too 
full; and in spates the natural 
food of the trout is apt to be 
carried down, and thus the trout 
have not sufficient sustenance to 
thrive on as in the earlier days. 
The amount of water, too, is much 
less in many of the streams, ow- 
ing to the water having been taken 
from them for the purpose of the 
water-supply of the larger cities. 
That is very much the case in 


Mid- Lothian and Peeblesshire ; 
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and the new Talla Scheme for 
Edinburgh may damage the tribu- 
taries of the Tweed. 

Another cause for the gradual 
deterioration in the number of the 
trout caught by individual anglers 
is to be found in the overfishing 
that takes place, especially in the 
streams in the South of Scotland, 
That is due greatly to the increase 
of late years in railway facilities, 
But the chief reason is that there 
is no proper protection for trout 
afforded by the law, and this ought 
to be rectified as soon as possible ; 
otherwise there will soon be no 
trout left for anglers to capture. 
In England and Wales the capture 
of trout and char is prohibited 
from the 2nd of October till the 
1st of February, except in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, where, under a local 
Act, the Conservators have fixed 
the close-time, for nets only, from 
the 10th of September till the 25th 
of January, and on the Thames, 
where the close-time runs from the 
11th of September to the 31st of 
March. Further, the local Boards 
of Conservators have, by an Act 
passed in 1876, the power to vary 
the close-times for trout and char 
to suit the requirements of their 
respective districts, provided that 
such close-time does not com- 
mence earlier than the 2nd of Sep- 
tember nor later than the 2nd of 
November, and is not less than 
123 days. In addition to this, 
there is a further protection to 
trout in England from the fact 
that in most of the streams a limit 
is put on the size of the fish, below 
which they cannot be taken. And 
there is a still more important aid 
to the protection of the trout in 
England in the fact that all pack- 
ages containing trout or char must, 
between the 3rd of September and 
the lst of February, be distinctly 
so marked. In Ireland, too, the 
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trout is under the protection of 
the law. The close-time for 
salmon applies also to trout. The 
netting close-time must never be 
less than 168 days, and neither 
salmon nor trout can be sold in 
Ireland in the close season. The 
close-time for rod-fishing varies in 
the different districts. In the 
Dublin district it is three months, 
while in other districts the period 
is longer. Further, by the Pollen 
Fishery (Ireland) Act of 1881 a 
special close-time for pollen is 
fixed. 

But what is the case in Scot- 
land? There is no close-time in 
Scotland for trout or other fresh- 
water fish. They can be, and are, 
killed and sold all the year round, 
whether in season or out of season, 
and thousands of pounds of un- 
seasonable fish are sent off during 
the winter months from the Tweed 
and other Border streams to glut 
the London market. The only 
protection that trout receive by 
the law in Scotland is afforded by 
the Fresh-Water Fishery Acts of 
1845 and 1860, which are directed 
against netting, double or cross- 
line fishing, fishing by set lines or 
otters, burning the water, point- 
ing, striking the fish with any in- 
strument, or putting into the water 
any substance destructive to the 
fish. Further, section 18 of the 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act 
1868 makes it illegal to use any 
fish-roe for the purpose of fishing, 
or to buy or sell or have in pos- 
session any salmon-roe. Even 
these enactments, however, unfor- 
tunately, are practically a dead 
letter, as the poacher, in divers 
ways, manages to ply his nefarious 
trade with practically no chance 
of detection. One of the most 
common means of capturing the 
trout is the use of the net; and, 
as the law now stands, it is almost 
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impossible to put a stop to this 
practice in the winter months. 
Even water-bailiffs can do nothing 
to prevent this, as they have no 
power of search for trout; and as 
there is no restriction in the sale 
of trout in November, December, 
and January, the result naturally 
follows that what is taken thus 
illegally by the net finds a ready 
market. The extent to which 
netting is carried on in the Teviot 
at the present day may be imag- 
ined, when I state that the 
Hawick Town Oouncil, as recently 
as the 11th of May, resolved to 
stake the burgh waters to prevent 
such netting. Further, the poach- 
er catches innumerable trout by 
means of salmon-roe. In the 
months of October, November, 
and December they kill in the 
Tweed and its tributaries all the 
spawning trout which congregate 
in thousands at the back of mill- 
dams, or rest at the sides of strong 
streams and pools. On a good 
fishing day you may see dozens of 
men and boys fishing, and catching 
fine trout pretty nearly every cast. 
These so-called anglers never move 
more than a few yards down, and 
as fast as they pull one trout out 
another comes in to rest on its 
way to the spawning - grounds. 
These poachers soon fill their enor- 
mous baskets, made for the pur- 
pose to hold 2 or 3 stone-weight 
or even more. If any one is seen 
coming along during the opera- 
tion, a whistle or sign is passed 
along, and the roe, which is gener- 
ally carried in the angler’s mouth, 
is knocked off the hook and a 
worm put on. It is thus most 
difficult to detect this illegal 
method of capturing the trout; 
and the poacher, as a rule, comes 
off scot-free. 

There have been various at- 
tempts of late years to improve 
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this unfortunate state of matters 
with regard to trout- fishing in 
Scotland, but up to the present 
time these efforts have proved 
unsuccessful, In 1894 Lord Lam- 
ington introduced in the House of 
Lords a Trout Fishing (Scotland) 
Bill. This bill provided that 


“it shall not be lawful for any person 
whatever, at any time after the pass- 
ing of this Act, between the first day 
of November in any year and the first 
day of February in the year following, 
both inclusive, to fish for common 
trout (Salmo fario) in any river, water, 
or loch in Scotland, by net, rod, line, 
or otherwise, or in any way whatever 
to take such trout from any such river, 
water, or loch ; or within such dates, 
both inclusive, to have possession of 
or expose for sale such trout ; and if 
any person shall so fish for or take 
such trout from any river, water, or 
loch in Scotland, or shall have posses- 
sion of such trout, or expose such 
trout for sale at any time within the 
said dates, both inclusive, such per- 
sons shall forfeit and pay a sum not 
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exceeding five pounds for every such 
offence.” 


Further, it was provided that this 
new Act should be read and con- 
strued along with and as part of 
the Trout (Scotland) Act, 1845, 
and the Trout (Scotland) Act, 
1860, which have been already re- 
ferred to. Unfortunately Lord 
Lamington’s bill was blocked in 
the House of Commons, and noth- 
ing further came of it. The 
Fishery Board for Scotland, how- 
ever, determined to ascertain the 
opinions of all the County Coun- 
cils in Scotland on the subject 
of a close-time for trout. They 
were each asked to state if in 
their opinion a close-time for 
trout were desirable, and, if so, 
during which months such close- 
time should extend. Herewith 
are appended the answers to these 
questions, which Mr J. B. Bal- 
four, the ex-Lord Advocate, kindly 
gave me liberty to publish :— 








should extend to 


November to Ist 


County. | OPINION. 
Aberdeen . | Approve unanimously, but think it 
| Ist March. 
Argyll— 
Ardnamurchan District | Approve of proposal. 
Committee 
Cowal do. Do. 
Islay do. | Consider any restriction unnecessary in their district. 
Kintyre do. Approve. 
Mid-Argyll Approve; but would prefer Ist 
March, 


Ayr— 
Ayr District Committee . 


Approve ; should be from Ist October to 1st March. 


Kilmarnock do. Approve. 
North Ayr Do. 

Banff Close-time for trout should correspond with salmon 
close- time; no difficulty would be experienced in 
enforcing it. 

Berwick— 

County clerk . , . | Believes it would be acceptable and could be enforced. 
East and West District Do. do. 





Committees 
Bute 
tage ; 
County 
Caithness 
Clackmannan 


Representative Committee think it would be of advan- 
ublic would not object. 

ouncil think it would be of advantage. 

Resolved by a majority to recommend proposal. 
Approve; would meet with general acceptance. 
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Country. 


Dumbarton— 
Western District Committee 
Dumfries ‘ ‘ " 


Elgin 


Forfar . ‘ 
Haddington . 


Kincardine 
Kirkeudbright 


Linlithgow . 
Mid-Lothian . 
Nairn 


Orkney 
Peebles . 


Perth 


Renfrew 
Roxburgh 
Selkirk . 


Stirling . 


Sutherland 

Wigtown 

Zetland ; 

Angling Associations 


OPINION. 


Expedient in interests of trout-fishing. 

Proposal desirable and would meet with acceptance. 
Think time should be Ist October to 1st March for 
Dumfries; dates in other counties should be fixed by 
local bodies—say, County Councils. 

County Clerk says there is an unwritten law among 
fishermen to observe close-time for trout during salmon 
close-time. 

County Council thinks there is no sian ted for an enact- 
ment on subject. 

en proposal. 

Approve proposal; suggest it should be extended to Ist 
March. 

No opinion expressed. 

In favour, but close-time should be from Ist October to 
Ist February. 

Close-time would be very advantageous. 

Close-time should be from 1st October to 1st March. 

{ Close-time desirable, and could be enforced without 

much difficulty. 

Finance Committee consider close-time from 1st November 
to lst February, or during Tweed close-time, desirable, 
and that it would meet with general favour. 

Four District Committees and Finance Committee approve 
of the bill. One of the District Committees and Fin- 
ance Committee in favour of lst October to Ist March. 
It is believed that close-time would meet with general 
acceptance. 

Close-time approved ; might be even longer. 
with acceptance. 

Approve ; but think it should extend from 1st November 
to Ist March. 

County Clerk thinks all public bodies should favour close- 
time ; each County Council should fix close-time for its 
own district. 

Convener of Council is of opinion that the matter is one 
on which Council would not care to express an opinion. 

Close-time proposed would be in interest of trout-fishing. 

{ Close-time considered advisable; not likely to be ob- 
jected to. 


Would meet 





. | Out of 44 circulars sent out, replies were received to 25, 


all of which, with one exception, were in favour of the 
bill. Many expressed the opinion that the close-time 
should be even longer than that proposed in the bill, 
while some desired the extension to Ist March, but a 
larger number wished it to begin earlier—say on Ist, 
10th, or 15th October. A considerable number of the 
secretaries made no reply as to whether there would be 
any difficulty in enforcing the close-time, but, with one 
| exception, those who did send an answer anticipated 
} no difficulty. 








Summarising the reports from 
the County Oouncils in Scotland, 
it may be said that, with the 
single exception of the Islay Board, 
in which district there is com- 
paratively little trout-fishing, the 
whole of the County Councils have 
expressed themselves practically 


in favour of a close-time for trout, 
while most of them wish the period 
mentioned in Lord Lamington’s 
bill to be still further extended. 
This bill, as has been stated above, 
failed to pass the House of Com- 
mons. So in 1896 Sir Herbert 
Maxwell brought before the House 
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of Commons a new Trout Fishing 
(Close Time) (Scotland) Bill, which 
has the backing of, among other 
sportsmen, Sir John Kinloch, the 
Liberal member for the East Divi- 
sion of Perthshire. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s bill follows closely on 
the lines of that of Lord Laming- 
ton, but introduces one very im- 
portant modification. The first 
clause is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, identical with that of the 
bill above quoted, with the excep- 
tion that the period proposed for 
the close-time is considerably 
extended. The clause runs as 
follows :— 


“Tt shall not be lawful for any 
person, except as hereinafter specified, 
at any time after the passing of this Act, 
between the fifteenth day of October in 
any year and the twenty-erghth day o 
February in the year following, bot 
inclusive, to fish for common trout, .. . 
or within such dates, both inclusive, 
to have possession of or expose for 
sale such trout.” 


Further, a special exception is 
made in favour of stews and arti- 
ficial hatcheries in the addition— 


“ Provided that nothing in this Act 
shall render liable to a penalty under 
its provisions the owner, occupier, or 
lessee of any stew or artificial pond 
or other water where trout are kept 
in captivity, or artificially reared and 
fed, nor any person employed by such 
owner, occupier, or lessee, nor any 
person to whom such trout may be 
consigned for sale or otherwise by 
such owner, occupier, or lessee, or by 
a person or persons employed by 
him.” 

It may have been remarked that 
the Convener of the Stirling 
County Council stated that the 
matter of close-time was one on 
which Council would not care to 
express an opinion. This course 
was adopted on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir James Ramsay Gibson 
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Maitland, whose fish-hatcheries at 
Howietoun are known all over 
the world, as there was no ex- 
ception in favour of such hatch- 
eries made in Lord Lamington’s 
bill. I have the personal au- 
thority of Sir James Maitland for 
the statement that he highly ap- 
proves of the present bill of Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, and that he has 
signed the petition in its favour. 
And not only has this bill received 
the cordial approval of so noted a 
pisciculturist, it has been welcomed 
with joy by almost every Angling 
Association throughout Scotland ; 
and the petition in its favour pre- 
pared by Mr Gordon Mason, the 
Secretary of the United Edin- 
burgh Angling Clubs, contains 
over 10,300 signatures. 

Further, in the report of the 
Royal Oommission on Tweed and 
Solway Fisheries, appointed by 
Lord Rosebery’s Government in 
1895, it is unanimously recom- 
mended, among other things, that 
the general law of Scotland should 
be amended in this respect :— 


“E. A close-time for trout, of not 
less than 150 days, should be intro- 
duced, to extend from the 1st October 
to the 28th February, both inclusive, 
subject to variation by district boards, 
with the approval of the Secretary for 
Scotland ; and the sale and possession 
of trout during such close-time should 


be prohibited.” 


In their report on the evidence the 
Commissioners state :— 


* A close-time for brown trout was 
strongly supported by almost all the 
witnesses, as much in the interest of 
the salmon as of the trout themselves, 
inasmuch as it is said that salmon- 
poaching is now often carried on in 
the close-season under cover of trout- 
fishing. One witness only, Mr A, L. 
Brown, who, when M.P. for the 
Hawick Burghs, had introduced, with 
others, a bill to confer the right on 
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the public to free fishing for trout 
with certain limited exceptions, object- 
ed to any close-time being enforced 
unless that right to free fishing were 
first legally established. According 
to the evidence from all parts of the 
Tweed, it appears that the proprietors 
in whom at present the legal right to 
trout-fishing is vested are extremely 
liberal in granting facilities to the 
public to prosecute trout-fishing to 
their hearts’ content. Under these 
circumstances we are unable to recom- 
mend such an alteration in the law as 
Mr Brown suggests ; but, though it is 
somewhat beyond our province to do so, 
we recommend that the general law of 
Scotland should be amended so as to 
provide a close-time for trout, and that 
the sale and possession of trout should 
be made illegal during the close-time.” 


Mr A. L. Brown, having thus 
failed to influence the Tweed. and 
Solway Commissioners in favour 
of a bill for free fishing, has now 
proceeded, in conjunction with 
his successor in the Border 
Burghs, Mr Thomas Shaw, the 
ex-Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
to concoct a scheme whereby to 
defeat Sir Herbert Maxwell’s bill 
for a close-time for trout. In 
order to do this effectively, he 
has entered into an unholy alli- 
ance with certain Irish members 
who have blocked the bill. It 
may very reasonably be asked 
what the Irish members have 
to do with blocking a bill for a 
close-time for trout in Scotland, 
especially when, as I have shown 
above, the trout and pollen in Ire- 
land have the benefit of a close- 
season. The reason Mr Brown 
has had the audacity to make 
public in the press: it is that 
“the Border Burghs have helped 
the Irish cause.” Thus, for party 
purposes, certain members of the 
Irish gang are blocking a bill 
about which they, in all pro- 
bability, know nothing and care 
less! But in whose interests is 
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it that Mr A. L. Brown and Mr 
Thomas Shaw are so anxious to 
acquire this free fishing? Is it 
for the benefit of the respectable 
angler in that Border constitu- 
ency? Notso. I defy Mr A. L. 
Brown or Mr Thomas Shaw to 
produce a single respectable angler 
from the Hawick Burghs who has 
expressed himself in favour of such 
an enactment. I may here quote, 
as of more weight than any words 
of my own, a memorandum regard- 
ing the origin and progress of the 
Upper Teviotdale Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, the largest and most impor- 
tant association of the kind in 
Scotland, prepared for the Duke 
of Buccleuch by the secretary of 
the Association on April 9, 1894. 
These fisheries, it may be mention- 
ed in passing, are connected chiefly 
with the very constituency which 
had for its representative in Parlia- 
ment Mr A. L. Brown in the past, 
and possesses Mr Thomas Shaw for 
the present. After showing that 
the Association was formed in 
1881, so that “all respectable 
anglers could obtain liberty to 
fish, for the payment of a small 
annual fee, and which Association 
would have the power to enforce 
an annual close-time for trout, and 
to protect the waters from un- 
licensed fishers and poachers,” the 
report goes on to show what has 
been done in that direction since 
the commencement of its oper- 
ations. Licences have been grant- 
ed, the waters have been protected, 
and the trout-fishing has improved 
enormously. But a still further 
benefit has been conferred upon 
all the decent anglers in the neigh- 
bourhood through the action of 
this Association. The memoran- 
dum thus puts it :— 


“By preventing any one fishing for 
a livelihood, by prohibiting any angler 
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allowing dogs to follow him to the 
riverside, and by refusing its licence 
to all parties who have infringed its 
rules, or who are suspected of poaching, 
of whom there are at present no less than 
106 on the Black Last, the Association 
has, in a great measure, put a stop to 
poaching in the district.” 


It appears to me that this report 
of the Upper Teviotdale Fisheries 
Association conclusively proves 
that the respectable angler will 
have nothing to do with the free 
fishing bill proposed to be granted 
by Mr A. L. Brown and Mr 
Thomas Shaw, and that the only 
persons that will reap any benefit 
through the passing of such a 
measure would be the 106, or 
thereby, so-called anglers who, 
from their poaching methods or 


wilful breach of the regulations of 
that society, have been publicly 
debarred from receiving licences 
to fish. It has been further 
alleged by Mr A. L. Brown and 
Mr Thomas Shaw that the bill of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell is one in the 
interests of the landlords of Scot- 
land only. This, I consider, is a 
deliberate misstatement of fact. 
The bill has been carefully pre- 
pared for the benefit of the respect- 
able angling community, and has, 
as I have shown, the support of 
the representatives of practically 
the whole of Scotland. It is to be 
hoped that Mr A. L. Brown and 
Mr Thomas Shaw employ more 
sportsmanlike methods in their 
angling than they appear to do in 
dealing with political questions. 
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HARCOURT AND CANNING. 


“Tr is clear that they [the Greeks] 
had everything to gain by comply- 
ing with the wishes of the Powers 
instead of taking the law into their 
own hands. They would probably 
have done so, had all the Govern- 
ments of the six great Powers been 
able to adopt simultaneously prompt 
decisions. But three of them were 
hampered by Philhellenic manifesta- 
tions at home, which are in a measure 
responsible for the war.” — Vienna 
Correspondent of the ‘Times,’ April 
30. 


In the May number of ‘ Maga,’ 
we suggested that Sir William 
Harcourt, if he really sympathised 
with the Greeks, must some- 
times have an uneasy quarter of 
an hour with himself when he re- 
flected on the probable effect of 
his own violent declamation on 
that excitable and vainglorious 
people. We added, “Those who 
are sincerely anxious for the wel- 
fare of a race to whom the whole 
civilised world is so deeply in- 
debted, would have shown them 
more real kindness by pointing 
out the danger of the course on 
which they have now entered, than 
by encouraging them in efforts cal- 
culated to embarrass and disable 
the best friend they have in 
Europe.” Were these idle words, 
written only in the spirit of a 
partisan? No; events have only 
too abundantly justified them. 
The “unwise Philhellenism,” al- 
lowing it to have been sincere, to 
which the ‘Times’ refers, has 
brought about the result which we 
foresaw, more completely and more 
quickly than we expected. Greece 
has been humbled in the dust ; and 
her Radical friends are principally 
to blame for the result. Whatever 
terms of peace may be ultimately 
arranged, no favour or indulgence 





now extended to Greece can wipe 
out the events of the last six weeks, 
or restore her to the position which 
she has lost, and which it will take 
her at least half a century to re- 
cover. Dissipated for ever are the 
idle dreams which native revolu- 
tionists and foreign sympathisers 
had so long cherished. The action 
of the English Radicals, with Sir 
William Harcourt at the head of 
them, has had an effect exactly the 
reverse of that which they pro- 
fessed to have in view. Their 
object was to exalt Greece and 
trample upon Turkey. Now Tur- 
key is stronger—stronger both 
morally and materially—than she 
has been for the last twenty years, 
and Greece is crushed. 

We wonder what the gallant 
“one hundred” think of their 
handiwork now. But however 
the war had ended, our opinion 
of their folly, and of the attitude 
adopted by their leader, would have 
been just the same. It is this mis- 
chievous meddling of the English 
Liberals while negotiations with 
foreign Powers are in progress that 
has constantly been the source of 
the gravest embarrassment to Min- 
isters and Governments, whether 
Whig, Tory, or Liberal. Let us 
appeal again to Sir William Har- 
court’s hero, Mr Canning. The 
singularly close parallel between 
the European situation in 1823, 
when Mr Oanning was straining 
every nerve to prevent a war be- 
tween France and Spain, and the 
situation in March, when Lord 
Salisbury was doing his best to 
prevent war between Greece and 
Turkey, has never, we think, been 
noticed. The situation arose out 
of the Spanish Revolution, which 
made Ferdinand VII. virtually a 
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prisoner in the hands of the Cortes. 
The great Powers, including 
France, were determined to restore 
him to liberty, and at the end of the 
year 1822 a French “ army of ob- 
servation” was already encamped 
on the Spanish frontier. It was 
certain that if nothing could be 
done towards improving the 
position of the king, and allow- 
ing him the exercise of those 
functions which formed part even 
of the new constitution, war 
would follow. If the Spanish 
Revolutionary party chose to set 
Europe at defiance, they must 
take the consequences. “If the 
Spaniards were not wrong-headed,” 
said Mr Oanning, “all might go 
well.” But they behaved ex- 
actly as Greece has done: they 
were wrong-headed. The Cortes 
turned a deaf ear to all Canning’s 
suggestions, when a very slight 
concession would have prevented 
war. War followed; with the 
complete discomfiture of the 
Liberal Party, and the restoration 
of the old despotism: and who, 
in Mr Canning’s opinion, were 
mainly answerable for this result, 
by encouraging the Spanish Radi- 
cals to resist? Why was it that 
the English advice tendered 
through Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
was summarily rejected? Hear 
Mr Oanning’s own words :— 


“Spain, then, I repeat, has never 
been misled by the British Govern- 
ment. But I fear, nevertheless, that 
a notion was some way or other created 
at Madrid, that if Spain would but 
hold out resolutely the Government 
of England would be forced by the 
popular voice in this country to take 
part in her favour.” 


Exactly the notion that was created 
at Athens. Mr Canning goes on— 


“ And I do firmly believe that such 
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a notion had great share in producing 
the peremptory refusal of any modifi- 
cation of the constitution of 1812.” 


Spain, when she discovered the 
truth, must have been bitterly dis- 
appointed :— 


“This disappointment, sir, was from 
the beginning certain, inevitable : for 
the mistake of those who excited the 
hopes of Spain was not only as to the 
conduct of the British Government, 
but as to the sentiment of the British 
nation.” 


This mistake ‘ thwarted the policy 
of the British Government, and 
aggravated the difficulties of 
Spain.” 


“For myself, I declare that even 
the responsibility of plunging this 
country into an unnecessary war 
would have weighed less heavily 
upon my conscience than that which, 
thank God, I have not incurred, of 
instigating Spain to war by exciting 
hopes of assistance which I had not 
the means of realising.” ’ 


Are not the above passages 
every whit as applicable to the 
English Radicals and Greece at 
the present moment as they were 
to the English Whigs and Spain 
seventy-four years ago! Mutato 
nomine dete. Could the effects of 
that unwise Philhellenism spoken 
of by the ‘Times,’ and more re- 
cently rebuked with eloquent 
gravity by the Prime Minister, 
be more accurately described ? 
Sir William Harcourt has re- 
ferred us to Oanning, and to Oan- 
ning we refer him back. Mutato 
nomine de te. We say that Lord 
Salisbury’s position before the 
war broke out was very much 
what Canning’s was in 1822: that 
he has been “thwarted” in a 
similar manner, and with similar 
results: and that the strongest 
condemnation of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
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conduct comes from the lips of the 
very Minister whom he is always 
quoting in his own favour, and 
whose authority he places far 
above that of any living statesman. 
Undoubtedly the fact that before 
the delivery of Somerset’s message 
the great Powers had withdrawn 
their Ambassadors from Madrid did 
something to harden the Cortes 
against all concession. But we 
see where Oanning himself thought 
that the chief responsibility rested. 
The impression made upon the 
Cortes by the English Liberals 
was largely responsible for the 
peremptory rejection of the advice 
tendered by Great Britain—advice 
which would have prevented war 
and saved the Spanish constitution. 

The impression made upon the 
Greeks by the words and actions 
of the English Radicals a few 
months ago was exactly similar in 
kind, and followed by similar con- 
sequences. But besides encourag- 
ing the Greeks, it had a bad ef- 
fect upon the Powers, which was 
visible at once in the different 
position of England before the 
meeting of Parliament and after- 
wards, The influence of Lord 
Salisbury, which was predominant 
during the autumn and winter, 
has latterly been overruled ; and 
who can question but that the 
change is due in great part to the 
mischievous behaviour of the 
Opposition, who, refusing a 
pitched battle when the Govern- 
ment victory would have reassured 
the other Powers, have kept up a 
dropping fire, which leaves them 
still uncertain which way English 
public feeling is tending after all. 
They have deceived not only 
Greece, but Europe, and “not 
only as to the conduct of the 
Government, but as to the senti- 
ments of the British nation.” 

To this very danger Lord Salis- 
bury adverted in the impressive 
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speech which he delivered on the 
20th of last month at a London 
political club. Now that the war 
is over, our difficulties perhaps are 
in one sense only just beginning ; 
and it is, said the noble Marquis, 
‘‘of great importance that neither 
the Sultan of Turkey and his sup- 
porters, nor the Government of 
Greece and their supporters, should 
be under any illusion as to the 
state of feeling in this country 
with respect to the present passing 
events.” The Powers are all 
agreed that no Christian popula- 
tion must be replaced under the 
dominion of the Sultan. Turkey 
must understand that. But we 
must be careful to prevent any im- 
pression from getting abroad that 
public opinion in Great Britain is 
prepared to relieve Greece from 
the natural consequences of her 
own acts of folly and injustice. 
The penalties which she has in- 
curred by them she will have to 
pay—if not by the cession of ter- 
ritory, by some other amercement 
only a little less agreeable to her. 
Greece must understand that. If 
English opinion is misrepresented 
on this point, as it was on the 
question of Crete by those who, 
without the smallest right to con- 
stitute themselves the spokesmen 
of this country, persuaded Greece 
at all events to regard them in 
that capacity, they will only bring 
on their unfortunate clients the 
repetition, in some other form, of 
the disasters which they have 
already endured. The hundred 
members who disgraced the House 
of Oommons by an act which con- 
tributed so largely to mislead the 
Greeks, and so to lure them on to 
their ruin, are chargeable with the 
sin of blood-guiltiness; and this 
should be a warning to all poli- 
ticians and all sympathisers with 
Greece at the present moment—of 
whom, indeed, Lord Salisbury is 
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one—to refrain from language 
which may produce a similar im- 
pression, and to remember that 
the policy of nations cannot be 
regulated by sympathy and senti- 
mentalone. ‘The policy of nations 
must be guided by international 
law and justice, and by the obli- 
gations which nations have under- 
taken to each other, and by the 
high duty which is imposed on all 
of pursuing that course which may 
lead to the maintenance and secur- 
ity of the peace of the world.” 
Here spoke the voice of Canning : 
the real voice, and not the sham 
one which issues from the lips of 
Sir William Harcourt. 

But a still more flagrant exam- 
ple of the same mischievous pro- 
pensity, which treats the highest 
imperial interests as so much food 
for party, and sticks at nothing so 
long as a blow can be delivered at 
the Government, is supplied by 
the debate of April 29 on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
financial statement. In com- 
menting upon this, the leader of 
the Opposition took up the resolu- 
tion which was passed by the Cape 
House of Assembly on the 26th of 
April, in favour of settling all 
difficulties with the Transvaal by 
peaceable means, at the same time 
deprecating the interference of 
any foreign Power. This, said 
our patriot, was the answer of 
the people of the Cape to Mr 
Chamberlain’s “ war policy.” They 
would have none of it. The Col- 
onial Secretary had done his best 
to kindle a hostile feeling between 
the Cape and the Transvaal. 


“In every utterance of his during 
the last few months there is no doubt 
he has been endeavouring to exasper- 
ate sentiment in that country, and to 
produce what, thank God, he has failed 
in producing—a racial war. But his 
policy has been defeated. It has been 
defeated by the good sense and good 
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feeling of the people of Cape Colony, 
and the vote taken the other day was 
a vote of condemnation of this war 
policy. That vote was in support of 
a peace policy, and by a majority, I 
am happy to say, the Cape Govern- 
ment rejected the policy which is 
represented by these additional esti- 
mates.” 


The absurdity of this description 
of Mr Du Toit’s motion requires no 
exposure. But what was the real 
state of the case at that moment? 
The Transvaal Government had on 
more than one occasion violated 
the Convention of London, which 
they had sworn to observe: and 
they had been requested in friendly 
and conciliatory terms to give us 
satisfaction. This request was then 
under consideration : and this was 
the moment which the Liberal 
leader thought a fitting one for 
telling the Transvaal Government 
that the request was conceived 
“in a spirit of hostility and ag- 
gression”; that it had been con- 
demned by the Cape Colony ; and 
suggesting, not obscurely, that the 
Transvaal would be justified in 
refusing it. If this is not “ exas- 
perating” public sentiment, we 
don’t know what is. But if such 
language has any effect, it can 
only have the same as the encour- 
agement addressed to Greece. It 
can only precipitate a war, which 
the English Government is so 
anxious to avert—a war bringing 
ruin on Sir William’s deluded pro- 
tegees, and reducing thousands to 
poverty and misery. Mr Chamber- 
lain had hoped that this South 
African question might not be 
made a party question. Had he, 
really? We should have thought 
he knew his man better. 

It is not, perhaps, of much use 
to refer to Sir William Harcourt’s 
conscience, At all events, it is 
one of those pleasant ones which 
“ never does its owner any harm.” 


— 
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He may not feel any qualms’ at 
the thought that he has been in- 
stigating President Kruger, as we 
may judge from his reply to Mr 
Chamberlain, to adopt an attitude 
towards this country which may 
end in war, by representations 
which have no foundation in fact, 
and can only entail on those who 
are deceived by them the most 
bitter disappointment. But his 
friend Mr Canning thought differ- 
ently. He thought nothing could 
lie more heavily on the conscience 
of a public man than such a course 
as Sir William Harcourt has pur- 
sued. But Sir William loves a 
free hand. He is only to quote 
Mr Canning when it suits his pur- 
pose. He is to use him as he 
would have us use the Continental 
Powers. But why complain of 
this? What is Sir William’s whole 
career but one long illustration of 
this great principle of freedom in 
his own person. He has been Con- 
servative and Radical, Gladstonian 
and anti-Gladstonian, Parnellite 
and anti-Parnellite, Unionist and 
Home Ruler, all in less than forty 
years. He certainly stands quite 
at the head of the deciduous school 
of politicians. 

We must now turn to his views 
of treaty obligations ; and here we 
come in touch again with Mr 
Canning, and have once more 
the benefit of his testimony. Sir 
William declares, for himself and 
for the Liberal party generally, 
that they will hear no more of 
the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire. It has indeed been solemnly 
guaranteed by treaties to which 
all the great Governments are 
pledged. But what of that, says 
the honest fellow, to whom the 
honour and dignity of Great 
Britain are so dear. What is a 
treaty? Take away the bauble. 
Let not such musty obligations 
control the action of “‘a great and 
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free people.” We could almost 
fancy we were listening to Elijah 
Pogram or the brown Forester. 
In his speech at Norwich on the 
17th of March, and again at the 
Eighty Olub on the 13th of April, 
Sir William gave utterance to 
those sentiments which met with 
so sarcastic a reception from Lord 
Salisbury at the Albert Hall on 
the 6th of May. We—that is, the 
Liberals — will be parties to no 
policy of which the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire is the basis. 
That is his dictum. But they 
are parties to it. They cannot 
help themselves. The treaties of 
1856 and of 1878, the one con- 
cluded by a Liberal Government, 
the other by a Conservative, have 
made them so, When a man has 
backed a friend’s bill, he cannot 
refuse to pay because he says he 
will be no party to the system 
of kite-flying. Let the bill be 
got rid of: let the treaty be re- 
pealed: and he may then talk. 
We cannot escape from our con- 
tracts because we are tired of the 
responsibility. The introduction 
of the contrary doctrine into the 
realm of diplomacy would indeed 
be anarchy, and must end in chaos. 
It would break down all public 
law and every guarantee that we 
possess for the security and inde- 
pendence of nations. It would 
destroy civilisation. Yet the 
language used by Sir William 
Harcourt, if it is pushed home, 
really comes to this. He will say 
of course that it is a gross exagger- 
ation. But will he tell us how he 
proposes to get rid of the ‘‘integ- 
rity of the Ottoman empire” with- 
out either repealing or repudiating 
the treaties which confirm it? The 
Powers are not ready to repeal 
them; and if England chose to 
make a clean slate, and apply a 
wet sponge to all her most solemn 
engagements with the rest of 
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Europe, would not that practically 
be an act of moral bankruptcy, 
just as dishonourable as the re- 
pudiation of a national debt? 

It was at the Eighty Olub on 
the 13th of April that Sir William 
made his most vehement appeal 
to the memory and example of 
Canning, recommending the rising 
generation, almost with tears in 
his voice, to take that great man 
for their model. Now Sir William 
was quite right in saying that 
Oanning refused to join the great 
Powers in forming a kind of com- 
mittee of supervision for settling 
the affairs of Europe generally. 
This is a totally different thing 
from an agreement between the 
same Powers to act together for one 
particular purpose; to avert one 
special and practical danger which 
concerns them all; and to protect 
and uphold arrangements in which 
they have a common interest, and 
to which they are all pledged. 
The Ooncert which Oanning re- 
coiled frém—not the Holy Alli- 
ance, which was a harmless fad— 
was nothing of this kind. It was, 
as we have said, nothing less than 
a permanent Vigilance Committee 
or Mutual Insurance Society ; and 
this would have been enough to 
make any English Minister, from 
Chatham to Salisbury, decline the 
honour of belonging to it. 

But there is a still wider differ- 
ence than this between the two 
alliances, which Sir William had 
apparently forgotten. No Power 
can be expected to join in a com- 
pact of which it disapproves the 
objects. This goes without saying : 
and it was less because he wished to 
stand aloof from such connections, 
than because he was hostile to the 
purposes for the sake of which he 
knew them to be established, that 
Canning acted as he did. The 
league between the great Con- 
tinental monarchies from 1820 to 
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1830 meant a war upon opinion; 
the suppression of political prin- 
ciples to which the monarchies 
were opposed. It was not formed 
to resist breaches of international 
law, to prevent territorial aggres- 
sion, and to keep other countries 
within their assigned limits. It 
was directed against domestic 
revolution, against forms of 
government, and national insti- 
tutions, with which no Foreign 
Power has any right to interfere, 
This was the European Concert 
from which Oanning stood aloof, 
and it had little more in common 
with that now existing than the 
Inquisitor who burns a heretic has 
with the magistrate who quells a 
riot. 

This distinction was unfortun- 
ately overlooked by Sir William 
Harcourt. There is nothing in 
the career of Mr Oanning to lead 
us to suppose that he would have 
refused to join any European 
coalition of which he thoroughly 
approved the object: which was 
directed to the maintenance of 
peace, and the settlement of a 
quarrel between two minor States, 
so as to prevent the risk of its 
leading to a general war. 

But if Sir William’s reference 
to Oanning in regard to the Euro- 
pean Concert is plausible at first 
sight, and until the analogy is 
pricked, he cannot get even this 
superficial and short-lived support 
from him on the question of 
treaties. As he is so fond of Mr 
Pitt’s pupil, let him lay his case 
before him, and see what answer 
he will get. When Canning was 
appealed to by the Greeks to do 
something to help them against 
Turkey, he replied to their ambas- 
sador as follows :— 


“They forgot that there existed be- 
tween England and Turkey treaties 
of very ancient date, and of uninter- 
rupted obligation, which the Turks 
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faithfully observed, and to the protec- 
tion of which British interests, to a 
vast amount, were confided within 
the domains of the Sultan ; and that 
all these interests must at once 
be put in jeopardy, and the obliga- 
tion of the treaties which protect them 
be at once advisedly broken, by the 
first blow which Great Britain should 
strike, as the ally of Greece, in hostil- 
ity to Turkey.” 


Mr Canning then suggested the 
idea of compromise with the Porte, 
but the deputies declared that the 
Greeks must be either “entirely 
independent or perish.” 


“Mr Canning, then, having thus 
explained to the deputies all that the 
Greeks had to expect from the British 
Government, endeavoured to impress 
upon their minds that the efforts to 
induce Great Britain to take part in 
their favour had not only no favour- 
able result, but were always attended 
by consequences prejudicial to their 
cause.” } 


This is the language of Lord 
Salisbury and the language of 
Mr Chamberlain. ‘We observe 
treaties ourselves, and don’t intend 
that others shall break them to 
our prejudice.” Our difficulties in 
South Africa only arise from what 
is our bounden duty, our demand, 
namely, that treaty engagements 
shall be faithfully observed. Sir 
William Harcourt thinks that this 
is unnecessary. But how he can 
reconcile such a theory with the 
advice which he gave to the youth 
of England at the Eighty Club— 
namely, that all who looked for- 
ward to political life should make 
Canning theirstudy night and day — 
we are not in a position to explain. 

We next come to Sir William 
Harcourt’s mode of speaking as to 
the motives and characters of the 
European Governments: and we 
hope that on this subject young 
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England will follow his advice, 
and read for themselves what Mr 
Canning said on this very point. 
The words used by Sir William 
Harcourt on the 12th of April 
would be quite sufficient for our 
purpose ; but they are not the most 
abusive ones that he has thought 
proper to employ :— 


“The cause of humanity and the 
claims of freedom are sacrificed to 
the jealousies and selfish interests of 
the Powers, who declare that they 
will go to war if they are called upon 
to listen to these claims of humanity 
for which they appear to care so 
little, and to these claims of freedom 
for which they certainly care a little 
less.” 


Elsewhere he has accused the 
great Powers, graciously except- 
ing England, of supporting Turkey 
now, that she may cut up all the 
better hereafter, when their turn 
comes for dividing the spoil. 
Speaking in Monmouthshire a 
fortnight later, he stated that the 
great Powers looked on the Otto- 
man empire with the eye of a 
gamekeeper :— 


“They used the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire as an excuse in 
Armenia, they use it as a pretext in 
Crete. It is not because they really 
respect this integrity ; they regard it 
just as a gamekeeper regards a covey 
of pheasants. One of these days 
they mean themselves to have a great 
shooting, when they can agree upon 
the terms of the battue.” 


Mr Balfour told the leader of the 
Opposition what he thought of 
him, in words reminding us very 
much of the rebuke addressed by 
Canning to the Opposition of his 
own day for their abuse of the 
Continental Governments. 


“The right hon. gentleman,” said 
Mr Balfour, “openly said that the 
Powers of Europe for their own selfish 





1 Stapleton’s Life of Canning, vol. ii. p. 444. 
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ends wanted to keep the peace, but 
cared nothing at all for freedom and 
good government. I do not know 
whether it is consistent with the 
position of the leader of a great 
party to fling these accusations whole- 
sale against Powers friendly to this 
country—Powers with whom he has 
had to deal in a responsible position, 
and with whom he may again have 
to deal in an equally responsible 
position.” 


These are almost the very words 
of Mr Canning, in commenting on 
the disgraceful epithets bestowed 
on the great Powers by the Whig 
Opposition. 


“T doubt,” he said, “ whether it is 
wise even in this House to indulge 
in such a strain of rhetoric: to call 
by a hundred hard names Powers 
with whom, after all, if the map of 
Europe cannot be altogether cancelled, 
we must, according to the admission 
of the most anti-Continental politi- 
cians, maintain some international 
intercourse.” 


It is pretty clear what Sir 
William Harcourt would have 
had to expect had Mr Oanning 
been sitting opposite to him in 
the House of Commons. To be a 
friend to freedom is a totally 
different thing from deriding 
treaty obligations, from insulting 
in the coarsest terms the allies 
with whom we are engaged, and 
from endeavouring to thwart all 
the efforts of a Government 
directed to the attainment of 
confessedly desirable objects, by 
declaring that it does not possess 
the confidence of the country, and 
that the national sympathies are 
all with those who refuse to listen 
to our advice. Mr Canning is Sir 
William MHarcourt’s ideal of a 
Foreign Secretary. He was an 
enemy of absolutism, and a friend 
to popular institutions, yet no one 
has protested more strongly against 
that very course of conduct which 
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we have just described, and which 
the leader of the Opposition con- 
siders it his duty to pursue, than 
the very statesman of whom he has 
the consummate assurance to cal] 
himself a disciple. 

Mr Oanning knew, as every 
man of sense does, that we must 
take things as we find them : that 
being compelled at times to have 
communication with the absolute 
Powers, to consult with them, ne- 
gotiate with them, and sometimes 
to act with them, it was idle to 
expect to have everything our own 
way: or to think ourselves justi- 
fied in breaking off any connection 
with them formed for a specific 
purpose, because on some particular 
points they did not see through 
English spectacles. The business 
of the world could not be con- 
ducted on such a principle as this. 
And if we not only thought our- 
selves entitled to insist on their 
ways being our ways, but also fell 
foul of them at once, and set to 
reviling them like pickpockets, be- 
cause they refused to, abandon 
their own traditionary methods, 
we could only expect of course 
that they would cast us adrift, and 
that the whole influence we had a 
right to exercise in the affairs of 
Europe would at. once be lost. 
Canning knew this, and pursued a 
very different line of policy. He 
was particularly cautious of doing 
anything to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of friendly Powers, and was 
firmly resolved to maintain the 
comity of diplomacy. 

How does any one suppose that 
the Emperors like being called by 
such names as Liberal statesmen 
now apply to them, especially 
when they hear that these are the 
men who represent the public 
sentiment of England? Is that 
the way to smooth matters and 
render it easier to transact business 
with them; or is it the way to 
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make them view with suspicion 
and distrust whatever proposals 
emanate from this country, and 
turn a deaf ear to suggestions 
which otherwise they might have 
been willing to entertain? Sir 
William’s Gamaliel answers this 
question in one way, and Sir 
William himself in another. The 
pupil throws over the master, think- 
ing it will not be found out. We 
leave the public to choose between 
them. Sir William may be quite 
right, but let him cease in future 
to defend himself by the example 
of Mr Canning. 

We have omitted all reference 
to the parliamentary proceedings 
of last month, in order to draw 
attention to the use which has 
been made of Mr Canning’s name 
by one who evidently presumed 
on the public ignorance of the 
subject. Even Sir Charles Dilke 
made a blunder about the Holy 
Alliance which we should not have 
expected from him. But Sir 
William invokes the name of 
Canning as a shield that will 
cover the whole extent of his 
attack from end to end. Starting 
from the postulate that Canning 
would have sympathised with 
Greece in the present war, and 
slily slipping in the entirely false 
suggestion that the present Govern- 
ment does not, he thus contrives 
to place Canning and Lord Salis- 
bury in apparent opposition to 
each other. This done, he makes 
Canning’s presumed agreement 
with the Radicals as to the main 
end of the present war serve to 
justify their conduct in every par- 
ticular relating to it. The cause 
of Greece is the cause of liberty. 
The cause of liberty was the cause 
of Canning. Therefore we are at 
liberty, with the sanction of that 
illustrious statesman, to sneer at 
treaties, to hamper our own Gov- 
ernment, and insult our allies, if 
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only these things are done in the 
interest, or supposed interest, of 
Greece! Such is the grotesque 
and truncated form of syllogism 
to which Sir William’s argument 
is reducible. Those who have the 
same end in view may differ widely 
as to means; and we hope we have 
shown that every one of these 
methods of testifying our friend- 
ship for a nation in the predica- 
ment of Greece would have been 
as severely condemned by Mr 
Canning as they are by Lord Salis- 
bury. The same charges were 
brought against the former as are 
brought against the latter. He 
was accused of want of sympathy 
with the Spanish Liberals, of want 
of sympathy with the Greek insur- 
gents—an indictment quite as false 
as those which are levelled at the 
present Prime Minister ; and it is 
quite possible that some future 
Sir William Harcourt, fifty years 
hence, may be found appealing to 
the Foreign Secretary of 1897 as 
our own Sir William appeals to 
the Foreign Secretary of 1823, 
and exclaiming with a deep sigh, 
“ Ah! if we had but a Lord Salis- 
bury among us now!” 

We had thought of recalling 
some earlier instances of the ill 
effects which are produced by an 
Opposition anxious only to make 
party capital out of foreign 
politics. We might refer to the 
conduct of the Ooalition during 
the last years of Walpole’s Admini- 
stration; to the conduct of the 
Whigs in 1797 on the subject of 
the currency, when the nation was 
only saved from imminent bank- 
ruptcy by the wisdom and courage 
of Mr Pitt; and again to their 
attitude during the Peninsular 
war. But we feel that we have 
said enough, and with one parting 
observation we may dismiss the 
subject. Bad as was the party 
spirit displayed by the Whig-Tory 
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Opposition in 1738, and afterwards 
by the Whigs on the several occa- 
sions we have mentioned, they 
never went so far as to urge on 
the Government of the day the 
duty of tearing up treaties, re- 
pudiating engagements, and snap- 
ping their fingers at the other 
parties to the contract. It wes 
reserved for the Liberals or the 
Radicals of to-day to take this 
great step in advance, and place 
it to the credit of democracy. 
Canning would have said, as in- 
deed he does say, in the passage 
we have quoted, ‘“ However good 
your cause, and however bad your 
adversary’s, treaties must be ob- 
served until they are repealed, 
or modified with the consent of 
all who were parties to them.” 
This is the political canon which 
Mr Canning has left us, clothed in 
words of great power and precision, 
elicited from him by the same kind 
of pressure which has been placed 
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upon the present Government, 
This is the dictum of the great 
statesman whom the rising genera- 
tion are recommended by Sir 
William Harcourt to adopt as their 
guide. It is a pity Sir William 
had not some one in his youth to 
do the same kind office for himself ; 
for perhaps had he studied Can- 
ning’s policy attentively while his 
intellect was still pliant, and before 
he had entangled himself in the 
meshes of party, he might really 
have been able to act on the 
maxims conveyed by it. As it is, 
he is unable to digest them. A 
name, however, by itself goes a 
long way, if it is continually quoted 
in favour of any given course of 
action, without remark. We were 
determined that the deception thus 
practised on the public should not 
go unexposed, as far as our humble 
efforts could avail to unmask it; 
and with that object alone has this 
article been written. 
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THE trumpeters in a row, 
With a note as clear as a bell, 

And all the flutes and the fifes below, 

And the brazen throats, and the strings of fire, 
To let the people know 

That the Mother, the Queen, the heart’s desire, 
From her palace forth doth go. 


Princes, form in array ! 
Great ye are, and greater may be; 

But only guards and vassals to-day 

To the Lady enshrined in duty and love; 
Pacing forth on her way 

In weakness of age, and in power above 
All words we can sing or say. 


The streets that sound like the sea 
When the tumult of life is high, 

Now, in a murmur of voices free, 

Hum and ripple and rustle and stir, 
Straining each eye to see— 

To gaze and to watch and to wait for Her 
Whose subjects and lovers they be. 


Sons and lovers and subjects all, 
The high and the low together— 

From Princes that ride in the festival 

To us in the crowd who but shout and gaze; 
Rendering, every man and all, 

Thanks to our God for her lengthened days 
And the nation’s festival. 
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Hark! what is this which hushes the crowd? 
A sound of silence amid the noise; 
The sweep of a pause through the plaudits loud— 
A moment, a stillness, a start, a stir— 
The great heart of the multitude 
Holding its breath as it waits for Her, 
One being in all the crowd. 


She is coming, is coming! the Queen! the Queen! 
Here is our moment in all the day. 

One voice for all, and the air serene 

Quivers, as if a storm blew by: 
A little more, and there had been 

Gates burst apart in the very sky, 

To hear a whole nation shouting on high— 


The Queen! the Queen! the Queen! 
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The Burial Service. By Prof. St.GkorGE MIvART. Nineteenth Century, January, 
1897. 


By J. HoRAcE 
Contemporary Review, 


By: CANON MACCOLL. Con- 


SCIENCE. 
Timber Creeping in the Carpathians. By E. N. Buxton, Nineteenth Century, 
February, 1897. 
Bacteria and Butter. 
1897. 
Spencer and Darwin. By Grant ALLEN. Fortnightly Review, February, 1897. 


The World Beneath the Ocean. By Artuur P. Croucn. Nineteenth Century, 
December, 1896. 


By G. CLARKE NUTTALL. Contemporary Review, January, 


ECONOMICS. 
By H. G. WELLS. Fortnightly Review, February, 1897. 
By E. S. LipGett. Contemporary Review, February, 


Morals and Civilisation. 
Poor Law and Children. 
1897. 


Elementary Education and Taxation. By Francis PEEK. Contemporary 
Review, February, 1897. 
The Commercial Expunsion of Japan. By H. TENNANT. Contemporary 


Review, January, 1897. 

Law and the Laundry. (1) Commercial Laundries. By Mrs. BERNARD Bo- 
SANQUET, Mrs. CrRRIGHTON, and Mrs. S1pNey Wess. (2) Laundries in Religious 
Houses, By Lady CavenpisH. Mineteenth Century, February, 1897. 

Individualists and Socialists. By the Hon. and Very Rev. the DEAN oF RIPON. 
Nineteenth Century, February, 1897. 


The Depopulation of France. Wesminster Review, December, 1896. 





PRICE, EACH, POSTPAID, 40 CENTS. 
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SPEND THE SUMMER AT :: : 


DEER PARK, 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies, 3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 








Season Opens June 21st, 1897. 


This famous mountain hotel, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main 
line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train service 
both east and west, and is therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore & 
Ohio trains stop at Deer Park during the season. There are also a number of furnished cottages with 
facilities for housekeeping. 

The houses and grounds are supplied with absolutely pure water, piped from the celebrated “‘ Boiling 
Spring,” and are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming pools are pro- 
vided for ladies and gent!emen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and bill- 
iard rooms ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept 
for hire ; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health or pleasure of patrons. 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
D. C. JONES, B. & O. Central Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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JUNE, 1997. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
Ldinburgh 


MAGAGINIB, 


PoxsiisHeD MontTHLy. 


NEW YORK: 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION ©CO., 
112 WALL STREET. 
Publishers of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
SHAKESPEARIANA, 
QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, 
ry} SCOTTISH REVIEW. a 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Eprnsuren. | 














Registered at the New York Post-Office as second-class matter. 





























the bearings 
crank hanger of any other 
bicycle on the mark: 


£1060 W GASH 


will be paid to the first 
person who tan demon- 


















Hayate Tancone ie 
150 
role N. ied eit 
| oié ore. 
GENTS WANTED 
WRITER FoR TERMS. 
OBIOAGO. 398 Wabash Ave 
YORK, 108 Fulton, 34. 
|} WASHINGTON, D, 0. 
Miami Cycle & M’f’g Co., Middietown, 0 





















|THE BEST 





< : “4 $5.00, 
a 3 : > $8.00, 


) $10.00, 









; $25.00. 
BICYCLE 
~ KODAKS. 


Nothing so fits into the pleasures of 
Cycling as Photography. 


Bicycle Kodaks"’ booklet free at agencies or by mail, 








$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
. Kodak Pictures, 

, $1,475.00 in Gold. 

Send for “Prize Contest” 
Circular. 





EASTMAN KODAK C0; 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















INVESTMENT. 


Did you ever think that you carnot read 
one percent. of all that is printed in papers, 
magazines, and books. Don’t therefore lose 
precious hours on worthless reading, but choose 
only the very best, This is exactly 


What the EDITORS OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE Do For You. 


HEAR WHAT ONE READER SAYS: 


“*T would have Current Literature if it cost me 
$s.00 each month instead of 25 cents. In Current 
Literature 1 get more for the money than from any 
other investment I ever made. . I am astonished that 
you can find so much that is good, that is bright, that is 
entertaining. Indeed one would bea glutton to wish 
tor more. 

* June 18, 1895. 





Paut D. Resse, Rome, Ga.”’ 





A Sample Copy af CURRENT LITERATURE 
will be sent if this advertisement is mentioned. This 
is one of many voluntary expressions af opinions re- 
ceived us. Address, 


THE 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ATTENTION is directed to 
the.new Installment-Annuity 
Policy of the Provident which 
provides a fixed income for 
twenty years, and for the 
continuance of the income to 
the widow for the balance of 
her life, if she should survive 
the instalment period of 
twenty years. ..... 
































. Ineverything which makes Life Insurance 
—- safe and moderate in cost, aad in 
iberality to policy-holders, the Provident is 
unsurpassed. 











¥ 


to reprint entire Articles from this Magazine is withheld. 
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BEST LINE 
CHICAGO oF ST. LOUIS 


OMAHA 


KANSAS CITY 
PACIFIC COAST | 
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1 United States 
Government fficially 
roperts 


“ROvAL 


BAKING PowDER 


Superior to all others 
in leavimmng strength, 


(Butletin 13, Ag'l Dept, p. 599.) 














